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PREFACE. 



In deliveriDg to the world a second volume of the ** LireB 
of Philosophers," I am bound to acknowledge, with much 
thankfulness, the favour with which the former was received ; 
but I must, at the same time, take leave to state, that the 
French critics especially appear to have greatly misappre- 
hended the object of my labours. Some of them have asked 
what occasion there was to write lives of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, when there was no new information conveyed respecting 
those celebrated persons, and no new judgments pronounced 
upon their works. They seem to have been misled by the 
accidental circumstance of the French publication only con- 
taining these two pieces, but they formed part of a series com- 
prehending all the men of science and letters who flourished 
in the time of Greorge III. Surely, my French friends and 
neighbours would have been the first to complain had Voltaire 
and Rousseau been left out of the list. In the most severe of 
the criticisms which have appeared of these two Lives, I have 
to acknowledge the very courteous and even friendly style of 
the learned and ingenious author, M. Berville; but he will 
permit me to express no small satisfaction at finding that, 
after all, he confirms almost every judgment which I hai 
ventured to pronounce upon Voltaire, the subject to which his 
remarks are almost exclusively confined. As for the want 
of novelty, nothing can be more perilous than running after 
discoveries on the merits of works that have been before the 
world for almost a century, and on which the most unlimited 
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fiiesent practical discussion of tho Corn Laws to come on 
Ififore the work should be published. The observations deli- 
vered on that question, and the whole doctrine of Free Trade, 
were, therefore, prepared without any view to the controversy 
now going on ; and I fear their tenor will not give much 
satisfaction to any party. My opinion is well known upon tho 
subject; and that I neither ejtpect any thing like the good 
which some hope, nor apprehend any thing like the evil which 
others dread, from the proposed alterations in the law, while of 
those alterations I highly approve. But I have resolved to 
publish the Life and the Analytical Review, without the least 
alteration or addition, exactly as it was written during the 
calm of the last year ; and as a treatise upon a subject of 
science, composed with only the desire to discover or to ex- 
pound the truth, and without any view to the interests of any 
Party. 

I am truly happy to announce my hope that a fuller Life 
of Sir J. Banks, being in such excellent hands as those of 
Mr. Dawson Turner, of Great Yarmouth, will be finished by 
that much and jtistly respected gentleman. 

London, March Slst, 1846. ' 



MKN OF LKTTKltS 

or Tfir 

TIME OF GKORGE I M. 

JOHNSON. 

TiJK inatnrialH for writing tho \Mh of J)r. Jdlinson arn certainly 
inoro filiutulniit than for the hiri^rrnphy of any otlier diHtinf^uirihetl 
(KTHon : not even C!Xco|K.in^ hiiri whone (Jonff^HHionH rovcnl all that 
ho hiniRolf could recollect, and choHO to record of IiIh own hiHU>ry ; 
or hini whoHO inceHuant activity and rniiltiplicity of connexionii, 
UiiX fourricore voIuuich of hin piihliHhed workH, and twr;niy of hid 
privutf! corroHpondenco. We owe the ^rent richcR of the Mnf^liHh 
Author*H renminH to the curiosity (>xcited hy IiIh lively and {M)inted 
converHUtion, and tho hnppy accident of hiu livinif for the latu*r 
iMirt of liiH life in the fiocioty of a pernon eminently (pialifi'Ml, Inith 
by hiH tadtoH and liitf liabitH, to aflbrd that curioHity un aInioHt nn- 
liniiled f^ratification. In the ^ratrtfiil reinenibruncc of all who 
n^Iirih tho pleaHuren of refnied Hocial intercourHo, with tho nnnie 
JohoHon is anHociatod that of JkMWolI, aH indiKHolubly an are thoHfi 
of IMatoand Xenojihon with tin; more rciinnrkahle nnmfsof Socrat<!H 
in the niindri of all who love philoHophy ; and thrro Ih fiorliatM 
added a vAwl to the collectiorm of thr; Krifrlish writer which iho 
Athr>nian reconlH i}OHi4eHH nnt; we nee the amiable and lively hiri- 
lorian fifrnrin^ alwnyrf in the ^^roii]) with hiH more Btcm idol, 
n/Iiirdinf^ relief 1 by contrast, to the picture of the nri^n, and amnHJnif 
with hiH own liarndeHH foiblpH, wliich he taken a ]>leuKiire in rrvenl- 
in^,', HH if he Hhared the gratification he wnn nrcfparln;? for bin un- 
known reader. 1 1 is clevernesR, hiri tnet, bin nkill in drawing forth 
t.lioHe he wan Htiidyin^.^ hiH admirable fr(UH\ liumoiir, bin Htrict lovo 
of truth, bis U'lfrh and frnneroiiH principle, bin kindncBH t/jwardu biw 
frictndn, bin unvarying but generally rational pi(;ty, have HCarcely 
bitcn Hufficiently praimid by tboM<; who nevurthelcHH liavo been 
alwayn ready, an neodH tlioy moHt be, to acknowledge tho debt of 
frralitudo duo for porhaiM tho book, of all that were evor written, 
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14 JOHNSON. 

the roost difficult to lay down once it has been taken up. To the 
great work of Mr. Boswell, may be added some portions of Sir 
John Hawkinses far inferior, and much less accurate biography ; the 
amusinsf but also somewhat careless anecdotes of Mrs. Piozzi, for- 
merly 5lrs. Thrale, and above all, the two interesting works of 
Madame D*Arblay, the celebrated Miss Burney, her own auto- 
biograpliy, and the life of her fiither. These works, but the two 
last especially, abound in important additions to that of Mr. Bos- 
well ; and what relates to Dr. Johnson certainly forms the principal 
value of them both.* 

In estimating the merits of Johnson, prejudices of a very powerful 
nature liave too generally operated unfavourably to the cause of 
truth. The strongly marked features of his mind were discernible 
in the vehemence of his opinions both on political and religious 
subjects ; he was a high tory, and a high churchman in all con- 
troversies respecting the state; he was under the habitual in- 
fluence of his religious impressions, and leant decidedly in favour 
of tlie system established and protected by law. He treated 
those whose opinions had nn opposite inclination, with little 
tolerance and no courtesy ; and hence while these undervalued his 
talents and his acquirements, those with whom he so cordially 
agreed, were apt to overrate both. To this must be added, two 
accidental circumstances, from which were derived exaggerated 
opinions, both of his merits and his defects ; the extravagant ad- 
miration of the little circle in which he lived producing a reaction 
among all beyond it ; and the vehement national prejudices under 
which he laboured, if indeed he did not cherish and indulge them, 
prejudices that made his own countr}'men prone to exalt, and 
strangers as prone to decry both his understanding and his know- 
ledge. On one point, however, there is never likely to be any 
difference of opinion. While the e.xercise of his judgment will 
by all be allowed to have been disturbed by his prejudices, the 
strength of his faculties will be admitted by all ; and no one is 
likely to deny that he may justly be ranked among the n^ost re- 
markable men of his age, even if we regard the works which he 
has let^ but much more if we consider the resources of his con- 

♦ We mast, however, not pass over tlie VighU somewhat lurid it must 
bo owned, which the antohiograpiiy sheds on the habits and etfoets of a 
court life; Iho dreadful prostration of the understanding which may ht^ 
seen to arise among at least the sulK)rdinate figures of the courtlv group. 
I own that I cannot conceive this to he the universally rcsenihlin*:^ pic- 
ture. My own c.tjx?riencc and observation of many years, some of them 
passed in near conue.xion with our court, leads me to this conclusion. It 
must be added in cxtenuition of the ahsurdities so often lau;;hed at in 
Boawcll, that this amiable author famishes quite her fair proportion of 
the matter of ridicule. Such weaknes>t as marks many of her senti- 
ments, such deeply seated \'anity aa pervades the whole, not only of her 
own, but of her father*8 memoirs, whieh are in truth un autohiography 
as much ai a life of him, cannot certainly he surpassed, if they can l>e 
matched, in the less deliberate etl\isione of Mr. Bo8wcll*8 avowed self. 
esteem. 
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venation. This must be tlie result of a calm and candid review 
of his history, after all duo allowance shall be made for the un- 
doubted effects of manner and sing^ularity in exalting the im|urta- 
sion of botli his writings and his talk. 

Samuel Johnson was born 18th of September, 17()9, at Lich- 
fieldy where his father, originally from Derbyshire, was a book- 
seller and stationer in a small way of business. His mother was 
of a yeoirian's family named Ford, for many generations settled in 
Warwickshire. Ho inherited from his father a large and lobust 
bodily frame, with a disposition towards melanclioly and hypochon- 
driacism, which proved the source of wretchedness to him tlirough 
life. From his nurse he is supposed (though probably it was 
hereditary too,) to have caught a scrofulous disorder, of wliose 
ravages he always bore the scars, which deprived him of the sight 
of one eye, and which, under the influence of the vulgar supposi- 
tion so long prevalent, made his parents bring him to London that 
he might be touched by Queen Anne. His father was a man of 
respectable character and good abilities; and while he devoted 
himself to his trade, fre<]ncnting various parts of tiic country to 
sell his book^. he seems to have Jiad much pleasure in the diffusion 
of knowledge, and to have been him.'^clf knowing in several 
branches of ordinary learning. His mother was uneducated, but 
had a strong natural underetanding, and a deep sense of religion, 
which she early instilled into her son. I'here was only one other 
child, a younger brother, who followed the father^s business, and 
died at the age of five and-twenty. The family were of strong 
high church principles, and continued through all fortunes attached 
to the House of Stuart. 

Johnson at a very early age showed abilities far above those of 
his comrades. His quickness of apprehension made learning ex- 
ceedingly easy to him, and he had an extraordinary power of me* 
morv, which stood by him through life. His school com^mnions 
well remembered in after life his great superiority over them all ; 
they would relate how when only six or seven years old, he used 
to help them in their tasks as well as to amuse them by his jokes 
and his narratives, and how they were wont to carry him of a 
morning to school, attending him in a kind of triumph. The semi- 
nary in which he was educated for several years after, was Mr. 
Hunter's, and although he always considered the severity of that 
teacher as excessive, he yet candidly admitted that but for the 
strict discipline maintained, he should never have learnt much ; 
for his nature was extremely indolent owing to his feeble spirits 
and broken health, and his habits of application were then, as ever 
aflfir, very desultory and irregular. The school was, moreover, 
famous for a succession of ushers and schoolmasters hardly equalled 
in any other; six or seven who attained eminence in after lite, all 
about the time of Johnson, having either taught or learnt under 
Mr. Hunter. 

In his fifteenth year he went to Mr. West worth's school at 
Stourbridge, by the advice of his maternal cousin, Mr. Ford, a cler- 
gyman represented as of better capacity than life ; and after a year 
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nasBed there to no good purpose, he returned to Lichfield, where 
ne whiled away hia time tor two years and upwards, readings, in a 
desultory manner, whatever bookl came in hid way ; a habit which 
clung to him through life, insomuch that fond as he was of poetry, 
he confessed that he never liad read any one poem to an end. The 
result, however, of the time thus spent, and of his very retentive 
memory, was his acquiring a variety of knowledge exceedingly 
rare in very young men, and becoming acquainted with many^ 
writers whose workis are little read by any one. 

In 1728, being in his nineteenth year, he was sent to Oxford, 
and entered of Pembroke College. His father's circumstances 
were so narrow that this step never could have been taken without 
Uie prospect of some assistance from his friends ; and as few men 
who raise themselves from humble beginnings are found very 
anxious to claim the praise which all are so ready to bestow, so 
we find among the biographers of Johnson, a reluctance of the same 
kind, with respect to their hero, and a disposition to involve in ob- 
scurity, the contribution which must have been macle to his college 
education. Mr. Corbet, a gentleman of Shrop.<hire, is supposed by 
Sir John Hawkins to have supi)ortod him for the first year as his 
8on*s teacher; though this is denied by Mr. Boswell, who yet 
admits his father's inability to maintain him at Oxford. Some gen- 
tlemen of the cathedral at Lichfield afterwards contributed to his 
support. But that he suflcred much from poverty during the time 
of his residence is certain; and his inability to attend some course 
of instruction which he greatly wisshed to follow, from the want 
of fit shoes, is a fact related by those who remarked his (bet 
appearing through those he wore, and who also have recorded his 
proud refusal of assistance while in such distress. The pecuniary 
ditficulties of his father increasing, or the aid of his friends being 
withdrawn, he could not longer remain at college, even in that 
poor condition ; and at\er three years* residence he was under the 
necessity of retirinqr to [Jchfield without taking a degree. But his 
veneration for the University, and above all, his love for Pembroke, 
remained by him ever aflcr. When noting the number of poets 
who had belonged to it, he would cry out with exultation, •• Sir, 
we are a nest of singing birds;" and to the latest period of his life, 
his choicest relaxation was to repair from London and pass a few 
days at the Master's Lodge. 

During his residence, he passed the periods of vacation at Lich- 
field ; and there is something peculiarly distressing in the account 
handeil down, and indeed proceeding chiefly from himself, of the 
wretchedness which he suffered alx>nt this early age, in conf^e- 
quence of his morbid state of mind. The first of the violent 
attacks of hypochondria which he experienced was in 1729, 
in his twentieth year; and it seized u|)on him with such irri- 
tation and fretful ness, with such dejection and gloom, that he 
desrribeil his cxi-stence as a misery. Thn judgment appears 
never to liave been clouded, nor the imagination to have acquired 
greater power over the reason, than to impress him witJi fearful 
apprehensions of insanity; for he never was under any thing re- 



aemUiiig delusxwi: vnd A:ibcm§!h & tcrnnr cc Thr ftczltn «v«U 
ofteD nperTeDC iammDcb tlM. utK^ Mtrt" mvs va^az f»o »>d ht 
ODuM not e&ert himxCf «« w to n^I. Uk^ tKvcr a;«cc: t^k^ K'««-£ c kx)u 
yet even while sudfena^ serewCr xic imz tie w^a ?t a:' rm^jTif iip 
m moA cleu« icnte. tod <0<^v»x aesrona: of rs ckv^am" :s Lai^:) Mr 
the opiokn of his |!Qd&ther. l>r. Smjnfesk «ho «rfcs a.-^ ««r::; »{n»ck 
with it. that he, perhaps indiariv^^t r. tdx^oM ii v os.*^-:^ ; ar. ^n 
never fytgivca hx the auibor. He hai rccKireir ;.- x-^rs^i^ rspe- 
dient$ to drive iway tbi« ir-^hTfu: nujidv. Kul m n:a. SaiDt'Z.une* 
he would take violeni bociiy exefcue. waikin^r U» B-rvir^rharn and 
hack again ; mvneumes. but thu wa* rather ai a la:^ prrw^i. he ivad 
recourse to drinking; and ihou^ he never aiai«!ec that thi^ R^ 
source failed entirelv. yet it may be pmunKN: it <:k:. zos,*! brcaime 
Buch a practice always exacerfaare* the miMh:ef m «>cJ)eT». and he^ 
cause he for many years of his life entirely pive up the u^k^ of ivr^ 
men ted liquora. He attained by ejcperienee Axne httio etvitml 
over the diseaf^, probably by steering a judicious eour^ betvkeen 
idleness and overwork* by' beinff tnoderate in th:« en)nymen! of 
alecpi and by attention to diet. But he never at any pc^rnxf «>l* his 
long life %i*a8 free fitHn the indicuon. so that melancholy wa^t the 
general habit, and its remission n-as only by intervals cxMii|«nitivcly 
short. What haunted him iK-as the dread of insanity : aiki ho w-a* 
ever accustomed to regani his malady as a partial visitatuMi i^* that 
dreadful calamity. He never believed himself derangts). Imt ho 
never hesitated botli in writing and speaking to call his mental 
disease by the name of madness without any cirvuinlneuti«m. 
though he only meant to express that it was a morbid art^vtion. 

The accounts which we have, and a)A> \\\xm his own authority, 
of his early religious history, are interesting. Although hin 
mother*s precepts and example gave him as strtMig a bins townids 
religion as most children can have, yet ho cousidentl \\vr to linvo 
somewhat overdone her work, especially by ro«)iiiring tlio Sablmth 
to be spent in "heaviness,'* in continenient. and in roiidiiig Uie 
•♦ Whole Duty of Man.** which neitlior intero.-^lod nor ntfractiht 
him. From nine to fourteen yours of nge, he wiis whullv iiuiitlbn*nt 
to sacred subjects, and had a jrrcat rolnctnncu to ntionif t)u« m.^rviro 
of the Church. From that time till he went to Oxford, livo yonrn 
lator, he was a general *^ talker against religion,*' nn ho (losorilM>tl 
himself^ *Mur he did not much Ihink iigninst it.** At Oxfnrti ho 
took up Jiaw*s **»Sorious Cnll to a Holy l.iio/* expecting tti tlml n 
subject of ridicule; but hM *Mouml l«nw quito iin nvcrinntrli tor 
him/* and from that time hiH boliof wiih uninterrupted, niii) even 
strong. The nature of hiH mclnncholy, and tlio linr(liihi)Ni of bin 
life, worked with his convictionH to iniiko him plnre hm reliitnt'n 
upon a future state of hnppineKti, and fow men have porhnpp riv^f 
lived in whose thonghtH religion lind a Inrffnr or more |irnnt.ioNl 
share. 

While at Oxford his roading rontinund to ho demilfnry. thon(|h 
extensive, and his collegn tutor hoin^ a penaon of nrninhlfi ehnrftr. 
ter, but moderate endownientu, ho wnit loll iniiGh to himiNtlf in th«f 
conduct of his stodios. The only apptination whioh ho Mpp^afiv Ut 
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have given was to Greek, and his attention even here was coo* 
fined to Homer and Euripides. Before he came to college he had 
exercised himself much in writing verses, and especially in trans- 
lating fh>m the Latin ; the specimens which remain show suffi- 
cienUy his command of both languages, and their closeness is 
worthy of praise. His translation of l*ope's •* Messiah" into Latin 
verse has been much commended, and by Pope himself among 
others ; but Johnson never regarded it as possessing any value. 
Pope's observation was indeed highly laudatory. ** The writer of 
this poem," said he, *' will leave it doubtful in after-times which 
was the original, his verses or mine." 

On his return to Lichfield he found his father's afiairs in a state 
of hopeless insolvency; and before the end of tlie year (1731) he 
died. A few months more were spent in the place ; and he fre- 
quented now, as he had done before, a circle of excellent provin- 
cial society, of which accomplished and well-bred women of family 
formed an important part. The accounts of his conversation at 
this time all agree in representing it as intelligent, but modest ; 
his manner awkward enough as far as regarded external qualities, 
but civilized ; and his whole demeanour free from that roughness 
and even moroseness which it afterwards acquired, partly from liv- 
ing much alone during his struggles for subsistence, partly from 
tlie effects of his mental and ner\*ou9 malady ; in no little degree, 
also, from the habit of living in a small circle of meek and submis- 
sive worshippers. 

In tlie summer of 1732 he accepted an appointment as usher to 
a school at Market Bosworth ; but to the labour of teaching he 
never could inure himself; and it was rendered more intolerable 
by the duty which devolved upon him of acting as kind of lay- 
chaplain to Sir Walter Dixie, the patron of the school, a situation 
in which ho was treated with haughtiness and even harshness. 
To the few months which he thus passed, he ever after looked 
back, not merely with aversion, but with a kind of horror. 

He now removed to Birminghnm, where he was employed by 
Warren, a bookseller, and the first who settled in that great town. 
He carried on a newspaper in which Johnson wrote, who also 
translated from the French Father Lobo's * Voyage to Abyssinia.' 
This work has been carefully examined, to discover if any traces 
can be perceived of his peculiar style; but nothinar of the kind 
appears. The preface, however, is as completely clotlied in his 
diction as any of his subsequent productions; and shows that he 
had then, in his twenty-fifth year, formed the habit of sturdily 
thinking for himself and rejcctmg all marvellous stories, at least 
in secular matters*, which ever after distinguished him, as well as 
of tersely and opigrammatically expressing his thoughts. Mr. 
Boswell and Mr. Burke examined this piece together, and the fol- 
lowing portion of the i^ssage on which they pitched as a proof of 
his early maturity in that manner, may serve to gratify the reader, 
and to prove the truth of the foregoing remark. 

** This traveller has consulted his senses and not his imagina- 
tion. He meets with no basilisks that destroy with their eyes ; 
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hie crocodiles devour their prey without tears; and his cataracts 
fall fh3ni the rocks without deafening the ncifrhbourini; inhalu* 
tants. The reader here will find no regions cursed with irreme- 
diable barrenness or blessed with spontaneous fecundity ; no per- 
petual gloom or unceasing sunshine; nor are the natives hero 
described either devoid of all sense of humanity or consummate in 
all private or social virtues Here are no Hottentots without reli- 
gious pietv or articulable language, no Chinese perfectly polite 
and completely skilled in all sciences; he will discover what will 
always be discovered by a diligent and impartial inquirer, that 
where human nature is to be found, there is a mixture of vice and 
virtue, a contest of passion and reason ; and that the Creator doth 
not appear partial in his distributions, but has balanced in most 
countries their particular inconveniences by particular favours.'* 

For the next three vears he lived between Birmingham and 
Lichfield, and having formed the acquaintance of Mr. Porter, a 
mercer in the latter town, he became, after his decease, attached 
to his widow, whom he married in the summer of 1730. She is 
described as of vulgar and affected manners, and of a person not 
merely without attraction, but repulsive, plain in her features, 
which, though naturally florid, she loaded with red paint as well 
as refreshed with cordials, large in her stature, and dinposed to 
corpulence. To this picture drawn by Garrick, one of her friends 
has added, that she was a person of good understanding and great 
sentimentality, with a disposition towards sarcasm ; and it is cer- 
tain that the empire over her husband, which occasioned their 
marriage, subsisted to her decease, sixteen years after, and so far 
survived her that he continued for the rest of his life to offer up 
prayers for her soul, besides ever keeping the day of her death as a 
fktst with pious veneration. 

As she brought him but a few hundred pounds of fortune, her 
husband having died insolvent, it was necessary that the impru- 
dence of the match should be compensated by some exertion to 
obtain a living. They therefure opened an academy at Edial, near 
Lichfield; but only three pupils presented themselves, of whom 
Garrick and his brother were two; and aflor a (qw months of 
vainly waiting for more, Johnson and (iarrick sot forward to try 
their fortune in London, whither Mrs. Johnson followed him some 
months later. 

ft was in the spring of 1737 that he came to reside in London ; 
and he no\y entered uix)n a life of as complete dependence on lite- 
rary lahour as is to bo found in the history of letters. No man 
over was more an author by profession thnn lie appears to have 
Iwen for n quarter of a century; and ho sulfered during that period 
all the (;vils incident to that precarious employment Of these tlie 
principal certainly is, that there being no steady demand for the 
productions of the pen, the author is perpetually obliged to find out 
subjects on which he may be employed, and to entice employers ; 
thus, unlike most other labourers, Htimulating the demand as well 
as furnishing the sunplv. Hence we find Jobnaon constantly sug- 
gesting works on which ho is willing to be employed, and oflcn 
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failing to obtain the concurrence of his publisher. For some years, 
before he had left Lichfield, he had made unsuccessful attempts of 
this kind. A proposal to publish PoIitian*s Latin Poems was 
printed by him in 1734, in conjunction with his brother, who bad 
succeeded to his Other's shop. Notes on tlie history of Modern 
Lntin Poetry and a life of Politian were to be subjoined ; but, as 
might be easily foreseen, this project met with no kind of encou- 
ragement Indeed it would hardly succeed in our own times as a 
speculation for profit to tlie author. The success of the ** Gentle- 
man*s Magazine" next seems to have struck him as aiSbrding the 
hope of a connexion with Mr. Cave, its conductor ; and to him he 
addressed a letter under a feigned name, proposing to write arti- 
cles, the subjects of which he thought he could suggest so as to 
benefit the work, hinting also at other literary schemes which he 
was prepared to unfold ** if he could be secure from having others 
reap the advantage of what he should suggest" But it does not 
appear, though Cave answered the letter, that his reply was so 
favourable as to produce any result Upon settling in London, 
however, he propitiated that respectable publisher with some very 
middling sapphics in his praise, which were inserted in the Maga- 
zine, and he was from thenceforth employed pretty regularly in 
writing criticisms, biographies, and other papers, so that for many 
years tliis miscellany formed the principal source of his slender 
income. He, however, eked it out with other occasional writings. 
A new translation was undertaken at his suggestion by Dodsley 
and Cave, of Father Paul's celebrated " History," with Le Cou- 
rayer's Notes, which had been recently added to the French edi- 
tion. It appears that Johnson was paid, in small sums, about fifty 
pounds, on account of this work, which was given up in conse- 

2ucnce of another being announced, and, by a singular coinei- 
ence, also the production of a Samuel Johnson, who was patro- 
nised by tlie clergy. He, moreover, wrote prefkces to dinerent 
books, and, soon after he settled in London, he published the admi- 
rable translation of Juvenars Third Satire, entitled *' London," 
which at once gave him a high place among the poets of tiie day. 
It was follow^ some years later by the "Vanity of Human 
Wishes," an imitation of the Tenth It is known that Pope at 
once expressed his hearty admiration of the " London" in no mea- 
sured terms, feeling none of the petty jealousy which might have 
been occasioned by the fickle multitude's exclamation, " Here is 
arisen an obscure poet greater than Pope?" his remark was, **l>e- 
pend upon it, he will soon be drawn out from his retreat." 

Nothing can be more painful than to contemplate the struggles 
in which these years of his penury were passed, more especially 
tlie earlier ones, after he lived in London. He dined at a boarding- 
house or ordinary for eight pence, including a penny which he 
allowed the servant The tone of his correspondence with Cave 
ever and anon lets his wants appear. One letter subscribed with 
his name, has the significant, it is to be feared the literary word, 
impransuSf prefixed to the signature. Another in 1742, wliile the 
Fra Paolo was going on, mentions his having " received money on 
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this work, 18/. 2s. 6c/., reckoning tbe half guinea of last Saturday.** 
In the postscript he adds, ** If you could spare me another guinea I 
should take it very kindly, but if not I shall not think it an injury.*' 
All the little valuables, including a small silver cup and spoon 
given him by his mother when he was brought up to be touched 
lor the evil, were offered for sale, to buy necessaries in tlie pressing 
wants of himself and his wife, and the spoon only was kept. Nay, 
an affecting anecdote is furnished by Mr. Ilurte, author of Uustavus 
Adolphu8*s Lile, that having dined with Cave and commended one 
of Johnson's writings. Cave afterwards told him how happy it had 
made the author to hear him thus express himself ** How can 
that be," said Harte, " when there were only our two selves pre- 
sent?" "Yes," said Cave, "but you might observe a plate with 
victuals sent from the tabic. Joiinson was behind the screen, 
where he ate it, being too meanly dressed to appear." It is truly 
afflicting to think that the work thus praised was his beautiful 
poem of " London." The penury too in which he existed seems 
to have long survived the obscurity of his earlier life in Iiondon. 
As late as 1759, after he had been two and twenty years in the 
world of letters, and had attained great eminence as an author 
in several of its provinces, while his mother was on her death- 
bed, ho had to borrow of his printer six of the twelve guineas 
lie sent to supply her pressing wants ; and in tiie evenings of the 
week after her decease, he wrote his " Rasselas," in order to de- 
fray the expenses of her funeral and discharge a few debts which 
she had left. He received a hundred pounds tor it. 

Nor must it be forgotten that to these miseries, the general lot 
of the literary man's life, was added in Johnson's the far worse 
suffering from his constitutional complaint, a suffering bad enough 
in itself if the companion of ease and of affluence, but altogether 
intolerable when it weighs down the spirits and the faculties of 
him whose mental labour must contribute to the supply of his 
bodily wants. The exertion, no doubt, when once made, is the best 
medicine for the disease; but it is the |>eculiar operation of the 
disease to render all such exertion painful in the extreme, to make 
the mind recoil from it, and render the intellectual powers both 
torpid and sluggish, when a painful effort has put them in motion. 
I speak with some confidence on a subject which accident has ena- 
bled me to study in the case of one with whom I was well acquaint- 
ed for many years ; and who either outlived the malady, which in 
him was hereditary, or obtained a power over it by constant watch- 
fulness, diligent care, and a fixed resolution to conquer it. As in 
Johnson's case, it was remittent, but also periodical, a thing not 
mentioned of Johnson's ; for in my friend's case it recurred at in- 
tervals, first of six months, then of a year, afler wards of two and 
three years, until it ceased ; and the duration of the attack was 
never more than of eight or ten months. It seemed wholly uncon- 
nected with bodily complaint, though it appeared to interfere wit^ 
the functions of the alimentary canal ; and it was relieved by st 
attention to diet, and by great temperance in all particulars. Tl 
was, as in Johnson's case, no kind of delusion, nor any undue ac 
of the imagination ; but unlike his, it was wholly unattended ^ 
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apprehensions or fears of any kind. There was also no disposition 
to indulfifcnce of any kind except of sleep; and a particular aver* 
sion to the excitement of fermented linuors, the use of which in- 
deed never failed to exacerbate the malady, as Johnson, too, from 
his confession to Mr. Boswell, appears to have found, after trying; 
them in vain to alleviate his suAoringf. The senses were not at all 
more dull tlian usual, and there was as much relish both of physical 
and mental enjoyment Hut the seat of the disease bein^ in the 
mind, and in Uio mind wholly, independent of and unaffected by 
any external circumstances, ^x)d fortune produced no exhilaration, 
alllictions no additional depression. The attack commenced some- 
tiHies suddenly, that is, in a few days, and not seldom was foretold 
by dreaminflf that it had begun. The course was this. Tlie active 
powers were first affected; all the exertions of the will becomin(r 
more painful and more difficult This inertness next extended 
itself and crept over the intellectual faculties, the exercise of which 
became more distasteful and tlioir operations moro slugf^jyh ; but 
the results, though domundhig more time, were in no respect of 
inferior quality. Indeed, the })atient used sometimes to say that 
when time was of no iin|K)rtanco, the work was better, though 
much more painfully dune. 'J'he exertions resolutely made and 
steadily persevered in, seemed gradually to undermine the disease, 
and each eflbrt rendered the succeeding one less difhcult But be< 
fori; he becanie so well actjuaintod with the cure, ^ud made little 
or no exertion, passing the time in reading only, the recovery took 
place nearly in the same manner as afterwards under a more severe 
regimen, only that he has told mo tliat to tliis regimen he ascribed 
his ultimate cure after obtaining a constantly increasing prolonga- 
tion of the healthy intervals. The recovery of Uie mind^s tone 
always took place in tlie reverse order to tlie loss of it ; first the 
power returned before the will ; or the faculties were restored to 
their vigour, before the desire of exerting them had come back. It 
is much to be lamented tliat no one examined Dr. Johnson more 
minutely respecting his complaint ; for he never showed any dis* 
position to conceal the particulars of it The sad experience which 
Le had of its effects appears frequently.to have been in his thoughts 
when writing ; and it can, I conceive, be more particularly traced 
in his account of (Collins,'*' whose disease became so greatly aggra- 
vated tliat he was placed under restraint The maliuiy in Johnson 
appears never to have reached to so great a heiglit as in the case 
of Collins; and indeed of Sir Isaac Newton, who was also subject 
to it, and whose faculties at one i)eriod of his illustrious life it en- 
tirely clouded over.f Chance having tlirpwn in my way the case 

• R«*c "Lives of the Pocl.s" Vdl. iv. 

t Some conlrovcrsy has ariiirn on tiiis subject, occasioned by M. Biot'a 
stitcincnt, Jin hi:* Hiojrraphy of Newton,) taken from Iluyghenn, who 
had it frfiin ('oIlinA. There is uliu^ n partial confirniatitHi in Abraham 
do la I»ryne*8 »• Diury," and in ftiliingUm*« ** Letter*." Hut I found 
anion^r I.ocke*ii |Kiponi, twenty •yearH ago, a Icllor which vwtnH in Icavu 
no doubt on I he auhjcct NewUm had writUm a letUT to IkjcIcc, accu- 
■ing himself (Ncwtun) of hnving thought and 0|ioko ill of him, and usk- 
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above described, T have thoa^ht it rijsrht to record it for the benefit 
of those who may be similarly afflicted ; and if any one who may 
be suflerinf^ under it is desirous of further information. I believe I 
shall be able to procure it Dr. Baillie was at one time consulted, 
but declared that the mental and bodily regimen which had been 
adopted, were the best that occurred to him ; only he strongly re- 
commended horse exercise, and an abstinence from hard work of 
all kinds, neither of which prescriptions, as I have since under- 
stood, were followed. He had once known a ease much resembling 
this, and which also terminated favourably, by the disease, as it 
were, wearing itself out. 

While Johnson was carrying on manfully and independently and 
even proudly this arduous struggle, induced by the natural desire 
of obtaining some less precarious employment which might suffice 
for his support, he listened tb an offer of the mastership of Appleby 
Grammar School, in Staffordshire. The salary was only sixty 
pounds a year, but he would gladly have accepted this with the 
labour of teaching, however hateful to him, that he might escape 
from the drudgery and the uncertainties of a poor author*s life. 
Unfortunately the rules of the foundation required that the ma!*ter 
shoald have the degree of M.A , and after a fruitless attempt 
through Lord Gower to obtain this from the Univcr<«ity of Dublin, 
he was forced to abandon the scheme. This took place in 17^; 
and when the attempt &iled, he made another effort equally un- 
successful to practise as an advocate in Doctors* Commons, the 
want of a still higher degree proving there an insuperable ob- 
stacle. 

Among his contributions to the ** Gentleman's Magazine,*^ are 
the accounts which he drew up of the debates in Parliament 
They were given as proceedings in the "Senate of Lilliput;" the 
squeamishness of parliamentary privilege men, even in those days, 
not permitting them to suffer an open violation of the Standing 
Orders, which their courage would not let them enforce. During 
the three years 1740, 1741, and 1742, he carried on this alone, of 
taining only such help or hints as he could pick up from frequent- 
ing a coffee-house in the neighbourhood of the two Houses, and 
from original communications made by the speakers them.selves. 
The style of the whole is plainly Johnson's own, and s^ was 
by far the greater part of the matter. The supposed speech of 
lx>rd (Chatham, in answer to Horatio Walpolc's attack on his 
youth, is entirely Johnson's, as every reader must perceive, and as 
he never affected to deny. Yet the public were, for a while, dr>- 
ceivcd; and as soon as he discovered that these compositions 
passed for genuine, he at once gave them up, being resolved that 
he should be no party to a deception. Mr. Doswell says (i. 128), 

ing hill pardon. Locke immndiati^Iy answered it in a letter which has 
been much and juHtly admired. Newton replies, that he cannot conceive 
to what liocko alluaeii, aa he has no recollection of having written to 
him ; but adds, that for some time past he had been out of health, owing 
to a bad habit of sleeping after dinner. 
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that a short time before his death, he " expressed his re^t at 
having been the author of fictions which had passed for realities." 
It is singular enough that any person pretending to write on such 
subjects should have had the simplicity to praise Johnson for the 
success with which he had " exhibited the manner of each parti- 
cular speaker**— there being no manner exhibited in any or the 
speeches, except one, and that the peculiar manner of Dr. Johnson. 
During the first five years of his residence in London he appears 
U> have associated more with Savage than with any otiier person ; 
and this connexion, the result of that unfortunate, but dissipated, 
find indeed reckless individual's agreeable qualities, was the only 
psirt of his life upon which Johnson had any occasion to look back 
with shame; though, so permanent was the fascination under 
which he was laid by the talents and the knowledge of high life 
which he found, or fancied he found, in his companion, that he 
never would own his delusion — never, perhaps, sufficiently felt the 
regret he ought to have experienced for the aberration. The idle, 
listless habits of the man accorded well with his own ; their dis- 
tresses were nearly equal, though the one seemed de^«ded from 
the station he was born to, while the other was only unfortonate 
in not having yet reached that which he was by his merits entiUed 
to. Irregular habits, impatience of steady industry, unequal ani- 
mal spirits, a subsistence altogether depending on their own casual 
exertions — and altogether precarious, had these exertions been far 
more sustained — were common to them both. The love of drink- 
ing was much more Savage's vice than Johnson's, though, under 
the influence of his own malady and his friend's example, he soon 
fell into it, without, however, indulging in so great excesses. But 
the laxity of the poet's principles, and iiis profligate habits, made 
an inroad on the moralist's purity of conduct, for which his tem- 
perament certainly paved the way ; the testimony of his provincial 
friends to the chastity of his private life, has not been echoed by 
those who knew him in London ; and Mr. Boswell has delicately, 
but pointedly described those " indulgences as having occasioned 
much distress to his virtuous mind" (i. 148). When we are told 
that he would often roam the streets with Savage afler a debauch, 
which had exhausted their means of finding a bed for the night, 
and which, when the weather proved inclement, drove them to 
warm themselves by the smouldering ashes of a glass-house— 
when we reflect that this companion had not been reclaimed from 
such courses by killing a man in a brawl arising immediately out 
of a night thus spent — when we consider that one so poor must 
have sought the indulgences so plainly indicated by his biogra- 
pher, his all but adoring biographer, in their more scrupulous form 
— and when to all this is added the recollection (foreign to Savage's 
history) that Johnson was a married man, with wnom affection 
only had made a virtuous woman share the poores^t of lots— surely 
we may be permitted to marvel at the intolerance with which the 
defects of others were, during the rest of his days, ever beheld by 
him, as if he was making a compensation for his own conduct by 
want of charity to his neighbours. But, above all, have we a right 
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to complain Umt the aaaociato of Kava^, Uio companion of Inn do- 
Uucboii. Hliould liavo prcnumuil to inmilt luon of kucIi puro niintlH 
li J>avid llumo and Adam Siuitii— rudely roAitiinif to l>Gar tluMn 
companjr but for an iubtant, moruly bccauHc lio rc^rdtnl tho scep- 
tical opiniouH of tlio uno with horrur, and could not for^ivo tlio 
other fur boinir hiM friond. 

Savaifo died in priwn at Bri«tol, misorably as ho had lived, July, 
1742), in IiIm ibrtv-Hixtli voar. llo had boon arroHtod for a dohi of 
eiffht poundH. Many who know him wore willing to miliKcribo for 
hin rolitif ; hiu wayward tomi)cr induced him to chooHo thin mo- 
ment for writing a Hatiro on tho plnco where hiu friendH roMidod ; 
and ho expired, ailor nix montliH* confinement, not without tho 
miMpicion that a letter from I'ope, inxlti^ him, uh lie said, unjuntly, 
witJi ffrcat ingratitude, had brought on the lover of which he died. 
Johnabn waH not a man whotto Irienduhip for any porHon, however 
miiiplaceil, or admiration of hid taleutM, how(!vor exaf^^orated bo- 
yond tho truth, would ceauo when ho was laid low ; and he imme- 
uiatoljr Mt about ex hibi tin ji( lK)th in that ** I<ife,** which liaH been 
the object of io much admiration, and which certainly haa all tho 
moritfl, with moat of tho defttctM, that \HiUn\fr to IiIh Htvle, botli uf 
tliinkinff and of writlnir. TUd phiin lanirua^e in which he accutHHl 
8avago>) mother, J«ady MaocioMfield, ailcr her divorce married to 
Colonel Brett, of unnatural cruolty to \wr hoii, of KcandaluuH licen- 
tiouAneatf, nay, of attomptti to cnuHu tlin doalli (}f tho child wIiomo 
only fault towardii her wnii hin beiuff tho livirifr ovidonr.u uf an 
adultery which nho hurHolf avowed, in order to annul hrr firHt 
marriage, ean hardly he mippoHtul to havo Im^ou ttullered, at a time 
when all libolH wore mo Hoverely dealt with by the |mrtie8 attacked 
and by tlie (yourtn ; but tho rea.'4on proljably wuh, that one of the 
charifoii was noU»rioutfly admitted by tho porHon accumHl, nnd the 
blaeker imputation rould not have k^en deniod without reviving; 
the memory of the ncandal in which the whole hail its orif^in.* 

At the time of him aHHociating with Savaffe, the circle of John- 
Kun*a acouaiutance wnH very HmittHl, nnd those whom ho knew 
were in liuuible oircuuiHtanooM. One exception iH otlbrtUHl in Mr. 
Ilervey, Htm of Lord Bristol, of whoui he always spoke with admi- 
ration and OHteiMU, althouirh ho admitted the prodi^fncy of hia 
friend a life. Mr. Ilervey lad the army und went into the church ; 
nor can it bo doubttMl that his pleasing maunorH, the talents, which 
liko all his race ho iKissesRod, and his familiarity with the habits 
uf hitfh lifu, formed an attraction which Johnson could not at anv 
time resist. **Call a duif, Ilervey,** he would say, "and I aliafl 

• Ono pimun^ro in tho " rilfo" hithih to dnro nnd defy hor. AOrr 
rhiir»infv \\vt with " nitioiivourinfr to ilontrny htT Him by a lit*, in n miin. 
nrr nnnrroniitiiMo, cxrrpt timt i\w niiwt cxorrnbto criinrN nro Hoint'timrn 
poinniitird witlimit iip|iarcnt tiMn|ilntion,** ho luhK ** TIum nuitlior is Htill 
alivr, nnd niuy pitrliu|iM rvon yet, thniitfli hor niulicu wun mo o(li*n du. 
ttMitod, onjoy thu pliMisiiro of rcllrotinj; tliut tlio litu whiuli who no ollni 
riiilcnvoiirod to tnku nwuy wnN ut lotint MiiorlomHl by her unnatural 
utViintTs.** Sim uuiMt Imvo Im-ou noar wovonty at tins time, and Ihu cliivi 
scandal of her lil'u had boiMi filly yriirs boforo. 
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wholly deficient in dramatic interest, perhaps, too, a little tireaomo 
from tlie saraeneas of its somewhat heavy and certainly monoto- 
nous diction. Slender as was this success, it tiad been much 
smaller still but for many alterations on which Garrick insisted. 
These were vehemently resisted by the author, with a want of 
sense and of ordinary reflexion exceedingly unnatural to one of his 
excellent understanding, and who might easily liavc seen bow 
ver^ far superior the practical skill and sense of Garrick must be 
to his own on such subjects. It became even necessary to call in 
the mediation of a friend, and afler all, several requisite changes 
were not made. However, the benefit of three nights* profits was 
thus, by the rules of the stage, secured to the autlior, and the copy- 
right being sold to his friend Dodsley, produced him a hundred 
pounds more. A ludicrous folly of his occurred when this play 
was first brought out ; he must needs appear in a handsome dress, 
with a scarlet and gold laced waistcoat, nnd a <^ld- laced hat, not 
only behind the scenes but in the side boxe^, from an absurd no- 
tion that some such finery was suited to a dramatic author. Cer- 
tainly, if the feelings of tlic house in that day resembled those of 
our own -times, this proceeding considerably increased the risk 
which he ran from his plot, his verse, and his bowsttrinrr. a plea- 
sant story is related of his showing the first two acts of his tragedy 
to a friend of his settled at Lichfield, and holding an office in the 
Consistory there, Mr. Walmslcy, a man of much learning, and 
who being greatly his superior in age as well as station, hod pa- 
tronised him in his early years. When he made the natural ob- 
jection, that the heroine was already as much overwhelmed with 
distress as she well could be in the result, *^ Can*t I," asked John- 
son archly, ** put her in the spiritual court 7" 

The ** Rambler** was another of the more permanently known 
works with which this ever active period of his life was diveruifiod. 
It was published twice a-week during the years 175(> and ITol. 
The ** Idler," a similar work, appeared in Newbijry*s •* Universal 
Ciironicle,** a weekly paper, in 1758 and 1759. Doth tln'sc works 
were conducted by Johnson with hnrdly any assistance from the 
contributions of friends; and the papers were written with extraor- 
dinary facility, being generally fiuisbeil each at one sitting, and ^ent 
to the press without even being read over by the author. It is in- 
deed related of the " Idler,*' that being at Oxford when a paper was 
required, he asked how long it was befi)rc the post went, and b<Mng 
told half an hour, he said, ^Then we shall do very well ;'* and sit* 
ting down, wrote a number, which he would not let Mr. Langton 
read, sayintr, " Sir, you shall not do more than I have done myself.*' 
He then folded the paper up and sent it off. 

The great work, however, upon which he was about this time 
constantly engaged was his ** Dictionary,** of which the first an- 
nouncoincnt wa-j mode in 1747, a year or more after he had been 
at work upon it; and the fin-il publication in two voluincs folio, 
with an olaborate Preface and (Jrainiiiar, triok place in 1755. The 
Prospectus had been inscribed to l/)rd CliCHterfield, then (1747) 
Secretary of State, and had received, when showed him in manu* 
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script, that able and accomplished person's high approval. It shoald 
seem that Johnson had called upon him allcrwards and been refused 
admittance, a thing far from inexplicable when the person happened 
to be a cabinet minister in a laborious department. He had pro- 
bably not courted his further acquaintonce by invitations, but quarrel 
there was not any between the parties; and when the ** Dictionary" 
was on the point of appearing. Lord Chesterfield wrote two witty 
and highly laudatory papers upon it in the " World," strongly but 
delicately recommending the expected work to all readers and all 
purchasers. Johnson's pride took fire, and he wrote that letter 
which is so well known, and has been so much admired for its in- 
dignant and sarcastic tone, but which, every thing considered, is to 
be reckoned among the outrages committed by the irritability of the 
literary temperament. Nor can any thing be more humbling, if it 
be not even ridiculous enough at once to bring the sublime of the 
epistle down to a very ordinary level, than the unhappy note which 
Mr. Boswell's candour ond love of accuracy has subjoined, — that 
Johnson once confessed to Mr. Langton his having received ten 
pounds from the Earl, but ^* as that was so inconsiderable a sum, be 
thought the mention of it could not properly find a place in a letter 
of the kind this was," — referring to the pas.'mge which speaks very 
incorrectly of his having received from Lord Chesterfield "not one 
act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of fa- 
vour." (i. 2^)7.) It seems almost as incorrect to say, that he had 
never received one smile of favour: for it is certain that he had 
been admitted to his society and politely treated. He described 
him (iv., 353) as of " exquisitely elegant manners, with more know- 
ledge than what he expected, and as having conversed with him upon 
philosophy and literature." The letter which he wrote appears to 
have been treated with indiiference, if not with contempt, by the 
noble Secretary of State; for he showed it to any one that asked to 
see it, and let it lie on his table open that all might read who pleased. 
The followers of Johnson quote this as a proof of his dissimulation; 
possibly he overdid it; but they should recollect how little any 
one was likely to feel severely hurt by such a composition, when 
he could with truth mention, even if he should not choose to do so, 
that he had given the writer ten pounds without giving him the 
least offence. 

The stipulated price for the " Dictionary" was 1575/. ; but he had 
to incur considerable expense in the preparation of it for the press, 
by having the extracts copied, as well as in the purchase of books 
which he was obliged to consult. He had for several years to employ 
three or four amanuenses or clerks, who occupied a room in his 
house fitted up like an office or a counting-house. In all he employed 
8i.x, for whom his kindness ever af\er is known to have been un- 
ceasing, and his bounty quite equal to his means of rewarding them. 
It has also been ob^'erved as a proof of his national prejudices being 
capable of mitigation, that five of the six were Scotchmen. Of the 
money which he received lor this work nearly the whole was anti- 
cipated, beinir received and spent for his support while the compo- 
sition of the book was going on. 
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Duringf the laborious poriod of hb life which we have been sur- 
veying, he had suetainen two losses which deeply alfected him,— by 
hia niother*8 death in 1759, of which I have spoken, and his wife*« 
in 1752« an affliction which deeply impressed itself on his mind. 
He was not only entirely overwhehned with grief at the moment of 
her decease, but continued ever after to mourn for her, and to pniy 
for her soul, which he appears to have thought destined to a middle 
state of existence before its everlasting rest, although he always put 
his supplication doubtfully or conditionally. Aflrr this loss he re« 
ceivea into his lodgings Miss Williams, a maiden lady, daughter of 
a Welsh physician, who had lefl her in poor circumstances; and 
she afterwards became blind. She was a person of excellent un- 
derstanding and considerable information, but of a peevish temper, 
which he patiently bore, partly because her constant societv was a 
resource against his melancholy tone of mind, and partly because 
he really had a compassionate disposition. He could only afiurd to 
give her lodging, she finding out of her scanty means her own sub- 
sistence, which he occasionally aided by gifts. She died a year 
before his own decease. Mrs. Desmou lines was the daughter of 
his godfather. Dr. Swinfen, and widow of a writing-master; her, 
too, Johnson received for many vears in his house with her daughter, 
thou|rh his rooms were so small, that she and Miss Williams had to 
]ive in one apartment. The only satisfaction apparently which he 
could receive from the society of this lady, was the gratification of 
his charitable disposition; and he made her an allowance of near 
thirty pounds a-year from the time that he received his pension.* 
She survived him. 

Robert Levett, a poor apothecary, lived with him in a similar 
way, almost from the time he came to London. He practised 
anKHig the poor for very small sums; but it was one of Johnson^s 
ignorant prejudices, partly founded on his contracted knowled^^e of 
scientific subjects, partly from his not unamiable bias in favour of 
his friends, that he never could be satisfied with the skill of any 
medical attendant if Levett did not also assist their care. He died 
two years before Johnson, who wrote some very affecting verses to 
the memory of this humble friend. It was among Johnson's fancies 
1o suppose be knew something of medicine and chemistry, because 
he read occasionally in his accustomed desultory manner parts of 
old-fashioned books on these subjects ; and he even used to make 
experiments without any method or acquaintance with the subject, 
upon mixing, and boiling, and melting difierent substances, and 
even upon distilling them. But his knowledge of all the parts of 
natural science was extremely limited and altogether empirical. 
Doubtless Levett^s conversation was on these matters perfectly 
level to his companion's, and nuitc as much as he could bear. 

Johnson wos now in his fidy-fourth year, and had attained a 

* The temper and dispositions of his poor inmates wore far from con. 
ducing to their own comfort or to his peace. He describes them in one 
of his letters to Mrs. Thrale :— " Mrs. Williams hates every body ; Levett 
hates Desmoulines, and does not love Williams ; Dcsmoulmes hates them 
both ; Polly loves none of them." 

8* 
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very hi^h, if not tlie highest statiun among the literary men of h'n 
ago and country. Goldsmith had not yet reoched the eminence 
which he aflerwards attained. Burke as a man of letters was but 
little known. Gibbon had not appeared. Hume and Robert^oQ 
belonged to another part of the island ; and Johnson had not only 
distinguished himself both as a poet and a prose writer, but he had 
conferred upon English literature the important benefit of the first 
even tolerably gc»d dictionary of the language, and one the 
general merit of which may be inferred from the tact, that after a 
lapse of nearly a century, filled with the monuments of literary 
labour incalculably multiplied in all directions, no similar work has 
superseded it The struggle for subsistence in which he had lived 
so long, and which ho had so lon^ nobly maintained without stoop- 
ing to any degrading acts, very little even to the resource now so 
invariably resorted to by literary men, the occupations of party, 
either in Church or State, had continued during five-and twenty 
years with but little intermission, and when long past the middle 
age, and beginning to feel the effects of time upon his powers of 
exertion, a proposal was made without his solicitation, or even 
knowledge, by Mr. Wedderburn, then a rising man at the bar, 
(aflerwards Lord Loughborough,) to the Prime Minister, Lord 
Bute, who received it favourably, and acted upon it promptly. A 
peni<ion of three hundred a year was granted to him, and it waa 
granted without the least reference to political considerationiK-the 
Minister declaring deliberately, that no services whatever, of any 
kind, were expected in consideration of the grant; that it had 
reference to his pabt labours olono, and that whatever political 
tracts he might have written, they were not taken into the ac- 
count, because it was believed that he had, in the composition of 
them, only followed the bent of bis inclination and expressed his 
unbiassed opinions. 

Nothing could be more opportune than this grant; nothing more 
entirely change the whole aspect of his situation. When we con- 
sider that it put him in po6:iest>ion of a much larger free income, 
without any exertion whatever, than he had ever been able to earn 
by a life of hard labour, we at once perceive that there could hardly 
have been wrought a greater revolution, or a happier, in any man^B 
foi tunes. The delicate manner in which the grant was bestowed, 
heightened the obligation; and, indeed, something might be re- 
quired to soothe the feeling with which he muse have regarded his 
exposing himself to the taunts of party, and the envy of disap- 
pointed men ; for he had, but a few years before, gone out of his 
way to define a pensioner, "a slave of state hired to obey a 
master," and a pension, " pay given to a state hireling tor treason 
to his country." 

The change in his circumstances of course produced as great 
a change as poj>sible in his habits. He no longer laboured as be- 
fore to gain money ; nor during the remaining twenty-two years of 
his life do we find him composing any considerable number of 
works, even for his amusement His edition of Shakspeare waa 
published in 1765, but begun twenty years earlier, and it bad been 
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almost all finished before the grant He wrote his two pamphlets, 
** Taxation no Tyranny," and '*On the Falkland Island Dispute," 
—works of little labour ; and the ** Lives of the Poeti*," including 
that of Savage, and several other pieces long before printed by 
him, was the only work of any consequence which his later years 
produced. 

He now indulged more than ever in desultory reoding, and in 
conversation, which appeared necessary to his existence. Solitude 
oppressed him, by leaving him a prey to his constitutional malady 
of low spirits. He was eetpccially afraid of being left alone in the 
evening, and therefore loved to pass his time in ono or other of the 
clubs, which he founded for the purpose of having some such re- 
source on stated days. Of these, one attained great eminence, 
from the number of distinguished men who belonged to it; and it 
exists at this day. Reynolds, Goldsmith, Burke, Fox, Gibbon, 
Windham, fioauclerk. Sir William Scott, Canning, were among 
its members. But he had other weekly clubs of lens fame, and he 
once desired to have one established in the Cily, which was ac- 
cordingly done. He somewhat enlarged the circle of his acquaint- 
ance as his life beca[ne so much leFs laborious, and he made more 
frequent excursions to the country, beside going for a few weeks 
to Paris, and making the tour of Scotland and the Hebrides. His 
acquaintance with Mr. Boswell beiran in 1763, and their in* 
tercourse was continued till his dontn, as oflen as that gentleman 
happened to be in London. With Mr. Beauclerk and Mr. Lnngton, 
his friendship had commenced ten years earlier, and with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds nearly twenty; with Garrick he had been on in- 
timate terms when he was his pupil, and their friendship had con- 
tinued ever since his arrival in London. It was one of his pecu- 
liarities that he never would say much in fuvour of his old friend 
and pupil, but never would allow othorri to say any thing against 
him. He must have a monopoly of the censure. Mins Burney 
relates a diverting instance of this in her Memoirs of her father, ft 
had been observed that the great actor was chagrined at the King 
and Queen receiving coldly his private reading of '* Lelhc," which 
they had commanded. ** Sir," said Dr. Johnsfon, " he has no right, 
in a royal apartment, to expect the hallooing and clamour of the 
ono shilling gallery. The King, I doubt not, gave him as much 
applause as was rationally his due. And, indeed, ^reat and un- 
common as is the merit of Mr. Garrick, nomnn will be bold enough 
to assert that ho has not hud his just proportion, both of tame and 
profit Ho has long reigned the unequalled favourite of the public; 
and therefore nobody, we may venture to say, will mourn his hard 
lot, if the King and the royal fiimily were not transported into rap- 
ture upon hearing him read * Lethe!' But yet, Mr. Garrick will 
complain to hif friends; and his friends will lament the King's 
want of feeling and taste; but then, Mr. Garrick will kindly ex- 
cuse the King — he will say that his Majesty — might, perhaps, be 
thinking of something else ! that the affairs of America might, 
possibly, occur to him— or some other subject of state, more im- 
|>ortant— perhaps — than * Lethe.' But though he will candidly say 
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this himself, ho will not easily forgive hid friends, if they do not 
contradict him !*' 

Mr. Langton was a Lincolnshire gentleman, of a very elegant 
turn of mind, and strictly correct life. Mr. Beauclerk was a man 
of brilliant talents and celebrated for his powers of conversation, 
but of dissipated habits, and whose connexion witli Lady Boling- 
broke occasioned her divorce from her husband, upon which she 
married Mr. Beauclerk. Johnson, liowever, was so captivated with 
the society of this gentleman, all the more agreeable to him from 
the accident of high birth, that he certainly was as much attached 
to him as to any of his friendi?, and felt as acutely upon his death. 
He occasionally went to visit Mr, Langton*s family in Lincoln- 
shire, and once was offered by them a considerable living, which 
he declined. But though he esteemed Mr. Langton's character, 
and was wont to sav, " Sit anima niea cum Langtoiw,*^ it was 
plain that he enjoyed Bcauclerk's society more — and an amusing 
scene is recorded by Mr. Boswell, of his laughing with his hearty 
and boisterous mirth at Langton, for refusing to join them on a 
wild party down the river, on tiie plea that ho was engaged to 
drink tea with some young ladies. 

But a much more important addition was made to his acquaint- 
ance three years aflcr the grant of his pension. He in 1765 be- 
came intimate witli Mr. Thrale, the ^reat brewer, and tlie member 
for Southwark. He was a man of excellent sense, respectable 
character, great wealth, proportionable hospitality, and of a very 
good education ; so that nothing could be more erroneous than the 
prevailing notion that his wife formed the only attraction of him 
house. She was a lively and clever person, who loved to surround 
herself with brilliant society, and she obtained great influence with 
Johnson, who was probably half in love witii her unknown to him- 
self; but he always allowed timt Mr. Thrale had incomparably 
more both of learning and of sense, and he never ceased to fbel f(u* 
him the greatest respect and affection. The impression was equally 
groundless that Mrs. Thrale ruled in the house; the master of it 
was absolute whenever he wished to make his pleasure known, 
and although his kindness of disposition might give the mistress a 
divisum imjterium in small matters, the form of government was 
any thing rather than a ^ynacracy. From the time of Johnson's 
introduction, to Mr. Thrale's decease in 1781, and even during the 
next two years, he might be said to bo of the family ; ho h^ his 
apartment both in Southwark, and at tlieir villa of streatham ; he 
called Thrale always "my Master" Mrs. Thrale "my Mistress :** 
loving the comforts of life, he here had the constant enjoyment of 
its luxuries: excellent society was always assembled under their 
roof, his moody temper was soothed, and his melancholy dispelled 
by those relaxations, and by having, without the cares of a &mily, 
its occupations to distract his mind ; when unfortunately for his 
enjoyment, and on no other account that I can discover unfortu- 
nately, the widow contracted a second marriage with an Italian 
teacher, Mr. Piozzi, which cut Johnson to tlie heart, and was re- 
sented by himself and all his friends as an act of self-degradation 
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that deflervcdly put Mr& Thralo out of tho pale of society. It is 
quite amusinf^ to see the manner in which tliis step of the lady is 
taken both by Johnpon, who had himself married his mercantile 
fricnd*s widow, without any means of support but his own industry, 
na^r, who had like Mr. Piozzi, endeavoured, but unsucccssfblly, to 
maintain himself by teaching?, and by Miss Burncv, the daucrhtor 
of a music-master, and sister of a Greek teacher. Iiad Mrs. T?irale 
been not only seduced, but tlirown herself on tlie staple for subsist* 
cnce, nay, on the town for a livelihood, these hiirh-bred personoffcs 
could not have mourned more tenderly over nor conduct Her 
fate, her fall, her sad lot, tho pity of friends and exultation of foes,* 
arc the terms applied to the widow of a wealthy brewer, son of a 
common porter, because she hod lowered herself to contract a 
second marriage with a well-educated gentleman, whoHo circum- 
stances led him to gain an honest subsistence by teaching the finest 
music in the world.! 

* *'I thought," said John§on in a lottcr to Rir J. Hawkins, ** that cither 
her virtno or her vico would have kept her from such a marriage; she 
JM now become a subject for her enemies to exult over, and for her 
friends, if hI)C has any left, to ffjrget or to pity." 

t MIhs Btirncy*H account of Dr. Johnson^a vohcmcnt feelingn on tlils 
occasion, is striking. 

" Scarcely an inHtnnt, however, was tho latter left alone in Bolt Court, 
ere she saw the justice of her lon^ apprchcnHJons ; for while she planned 
speaking upon some topic that mi^ht have a chance to catch the attcn* 
tion of tho Doctor, a sodden change from kind tranquillity to stronv 
austerity took place in his altered countenance ; and, startled and of- 
fri|;hto(), she held her peace. A silence almost awful succeeded, though 
previously Ut Dr. Burncy's absence, tho gayest discourse had boon reci- 
procated. Tho Doctor, then, seesawing violently in his chair, as usual 
when ho was big with any powerful emotion whether of pleasure or of 
poin, seemed deeply moved ; but without looking nt her, or spMsaking, ho 
irit(;ntly iized his eyes upon tho fire : while his panicstruck visiter, filled 
with dismay at the storm which she saw /rnthering over the character 
and conduct of one still dear to her very heart, from tho furrowed front, 
the laborious heaving of the ponderous chest, and the roll of tho large 
pcnotrating wrathful eye of her honoured, but just then, terrific host, sat 
mute, motionless, and sad ; tremblingly awaitinjir a mentally demolish- 
ing thunderbolt. Thus passed a few minutes, in which she scarcely 
dared breathe; while tho rospiratinn of the Doctor, on tho contrary, was 
of asthmatic force and loudness; then, suddenly turning to her, with an 
air of mingled wrath and wo, ho hoarsely ejaculated : * Piozzi !' He 
evidently meant to say moro ; but the effort with which he articulated 
that name robbed him of any voice for amplification, and his whole 
frame grew tremulously convulsed. His guetct, appalled, could notspeak; 
but he soon discerned that it was grier from coincidence, not dintrust 
fVom opposition of sentiment that caused her taciturnity. This percep- 
tion cnlmed him, and ho then exhibited a face *in sorrow more than 
anger.* His seesawing abated of its vfrloeity, and apain fixing his looks 
u]hm the fire, ho fell into pensive rumination. From time to time, ne- 
vertheless, he impressively glanced upon her his full-fVaught eye, that 
told, had ils impression been developed, whole volumes of iiis regret, his 
disapfiointmcnt, his astonished indignancy : but now and then it also 
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With all his powers of conversation, and all his willin^ess to 
mix with the world, it is certain that Johnson never was received 
in the select circles of dibtinguishod persons, nor indeed was at all 
in general society ; nor can a better proof bo given of the great 
change which a tew years has effected in the social intercourse of 
London, and of the great contrast which at all times has been 
exhibited in that of Paris. Johnson was sensible enough of this, 
but did not repine, for he lived in a small but highly interesting 
circle, and there was sufficiently esteemed, indeed treated with 
unusual observance. lie ascribed his neglect by the great to a 
wrong cause; ** liOrds and ladies don*t like,** he said, **to have 
their mouths stopt." The truth is, that in tliose days no ono was, 
generally speaking, admitted into patrician society merely for tho 
mtrinsic merits of his writings or his talk, without bavmg some 
access to it through his rank, or his political or professional 
eminence. Nay, even tho {greatest distinction in some professions 
could not open those doors on their massive hinges. The first 
physicians and the first merchants and bankers were not seen at 
the tables of many persons in tho ** west end of the town.** It is 
equally erroneous to suppose that Johnson's rough exterior, or his 
uncouth and even unpleasant habits, could have prevented his fame 
and his conversation from being sought after to adorn aristocratic 
parties in later times. All these petty obstacles would have been 
easily got over by the vanity of having such a person to show, and 
indeed by the real interest which the display of his colloquial 
powers would have possessed among a more refined and better 
educated generation. The only marvel is, that in an age which 
valued extrinsic qualities so exclusively, or at least regarded 
sterling merit as nothing without tiicm, the extraordinary deference 
for rank and for high station, which Johnson on all occasions 
showed, and the respect for it which he was well known really to 
feel, should have had so little effect in recommending him to those 
who regarded nothing else. 

■poke BO clearly and so kindly Uiat he found her sight and her stay 
soothing to his disturbance, that she felt as if confidentially communing 
with him, although they exchanged not a word. At length, and with 

?vat agitation, he broke forth with * She cares for no ono ! You, only — 
ou, she loves still !-^but no ono — and nothing else ! You she still 
loves,* — ^A half smile now, though of no very gay character, soHcned a 
little the severity of his features while ho tried to resume some cheerful- 
ness in adding : * As ... . she loves her little finger !* " 

Now Johnson wop, perhaps unknown to himself, in love with Mrs, 
Thrale ; but for Miss Burney*s tlioughtlcss folly tiirro can be no excuse. 
And her father, a person of tho very same rank and profession with Mr. 
Piozzi, appears to have adopted the same senseless cant, as iT it were 
less lawful to marry an Italian musician Uian an Enf^lish. To bo sure, 
Miss Burnry says that Mrs. Thrale was lineally descended from Adam 
de Soltsburg, who came over with tho Conqueror. Hut assuredly that 

>worll^, unable to write his name, would have held Dr. Jolinson himself 
^Nftftmuch contempt as his fortunate rival, and would have regarded his 
/f^^Jy^^HyoaJJy disreputable with tho Italian'-, could his coii»'ciit havo 
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It should seem that niihlic bodies partook in no small moaniiro of 
the same indifferent fooling towanis literary eminence, and rc- 
inirded rather the rank, or at least the academical station, than the 
mtrinBic merits of those upon whom their honours should be bo- 
stowed. Johnson, having been prevented from taking a defrreo in 
the ordinary course, as we have seen, althou)2fh he liad resided 
tlireo years at Oxford, could not obtain one when it would have 
given nim the mastership of an endowed school ; and he )iad 
attaine<l for many years a high place in the 11 tern ry world beforo 
his Alma (?) Mater would enrol him among her Masters of Arts. 
Ho obtained that honorary degree on the eve of publishing his 
Dictionary in 1755. No further honours were l)estowed tmtil in 
1775» when a Doctor's de^jreo was conferrtMl upon him, Trinity 
College, Dublin, having given him the some, ten years beforo. 
He seems to have been much more pleasefl with these compliments, 
than chagrined at the tardy sense thus shown of his merits ; for it 
must be admitted that Oxfonl delaying this mark of respect to one 
of her most eminent pupils so long alter the Irish University, with 
which he had no connexion, had bestowed it, betokened a smgular 
economy in the distribution of honours which are constantly given 
to every person of rank without any merit whatever, who happens 
to attend any of the j^reat academical solenmities. Probnlily ho 
might feel this, for it is observable that he never availe<l himself of 
the title thus bestowe<l utxin him. He always called hims(*If Mr. 
Jolmson, as he had done oefore. He always wrote his name thus 
on his cards and in his notes, never calling himself Doctor. Ah 
for his books, of the three which he published after 17(^5, the 
** Shakspeare" and the "Tour," have no name at all in the title- 
pages, and the ** Lives** have only Samuel Johnson, without either 
M.A.or LLl). 

In commemorating tlie treatment, whf»ther of respect or reglect, 
which Johnson met with, we must not forget the honour which he 
received from the King, ((leorge III.,) who, hearing that he used 
to come and read in the fine library at Buckingham House, desired 
Mr. Barnard, the librarian, to give him notice of his being there, 
in order that he might gratify a very praiseworthy curiosity, by 
becoming acquainted with him. This happene<l in the year 1707, 
and the |Mirticulars of the interview, as collected by Mr. Boswell 
from various sources, with even more than his wonted diligence, 
show the King to have conversed Inith very courteously and liko 
a sensible, we]l-infbrme<l nmn u|)on various subjects, and to bo 
acqtiaintod with all the ordinary topics of conversation, both as 
related tolMx)ks and men. Johnson^s demeanour was equally cor- 
rect; ho was profoundly resptjctful of course, hut ho never lowered 
the tone either of his opinious or of his voice during a pretty long 
interview. 

From the time when the grant of the {wnsion placed him in 
easy circumstances to the year before his death, when ho liad a 
|)aralytic stroke, no important event occurred in his life, if we ex- 
cept his journey to Scotland in 1772, which gave him an op|)or- 
tunity of seeing all the literary men of that country, and of ob* 
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serving also in the Islands a people en)ergin|r from a very low 
state of civility — but which had very little effect in shaking his 
rooted prejudice against the Scotch — and an excursion in ITTo, for 
two months, to Paris, in company with Mr. Thrale*s family, and 
Baretti, the author of the ** Italian Dictionary,*' one of his most in- 
timate and valued friends. Mr. Boswell has preserved one of the 
note-books in which he kept a diary of his observations on this 
French tour ; and though he appears to have made many and very 
minute inquiries, no kind of discrimination is observable as having 
directed his curiosity, and very meagre general information shines 
through the page. His ignorance of things very generally known, 
is sufficiently remarkable. Thus he seems never before to have 
been aware that monks are not necessarily in orders ; but he might 
also have known that though originally they were laymen, yet for 
many centuries they have been, as indeed their name implies^ 
(regular clergy.) always in orders. He notes with surprise, appa* 
rently, that an iron ball swims in quicksilver. He mentions the 
French cookery at the best tables as unbearably bad, and accounts 
for their meat being so much dressed, that its Ind quality (the best, 
he says, only fit to be sent to a jail in England,) would make it 
uneatable if cooked plain. 

The life which he continued to lead during these latter years 
was on the whole far more agreeable as well as easy t!ian he had 
ever before enjoyed : for beside the entire freedom from all care 
for his subsistence, and the power which he thus had of indulging 
in tlie love of much, but desultory ^nd discontinuous, reading, as 
well as in the society which looked up to him and humoured his 
somewhat capricious habits, his melancholy was considerably abated, 
and could be better kept under control. The family of the Thrales 
served to ^ive him the quiet and soothing pleasures of a home with- 
out any ot the anxieties of the domestic state, and witli as much 
authority and more liberty than he could have enjoyed within his 
own household. His other friends, with whom also much of his 
time was passed according to the more convivial habits of that day, 
were among the most distinguished of the age for their talents and 
their accomplishments. Beside varying his London residence bv 
frequent visits to the Thrales* villa, at the distance beyond which 
his fixed preference of London to all other abodes, would not easily 
let him move, he occasionally made excursions, though short ones, 
to more remote haunts, especially to Oxfonl, endeared to him 
both by the severely orthodox genius of the place, (severa religio 
loci,) by early associations, and by sur\'iving friendships. Some 
efforts he continued to make in literature and in politics, in perfect 
freedom of labour, rather as relaxation than as work, and he made 
them with his wonted success. The pamphlet on the '* American 
Dispute" was written with great force and effect, and is the best 
of these pieces. It appeared in 1775. That on the "Falkland 
Islands" distinguished by tlie eloquent defence of peace, and the 
jx)wcrful description of the evils of war, was published in 1771. 

In both these tracts he was avowedly the champion of the Geo- 
vemment ; but he was also employed by them, or at least acted in 
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ooocert with them ; for he received his materials from the Minis- 
ten, and oooducted the argument by their instructions, alterinjf 
whatever they deemed improper or inexpedient, and admitting his 
agency, by the defence he made for leaving out one notable pas- 
sage, ^It was their business: if an architect says, I will build finer 
stones, and the man who employs him says* I will have only these, 
the employer is to decide.** Uis other pamphlets were, the "False 
Alarm,^' in 1770, on WUkm^B question, espousing the side of th« 
Ministers, and probably in unwilling connexion with them, and the 
** Patriot," in 1772 ; on the general election, a short address, writ- 
ten to assist his friend Thrale, then a candidate for the Borough. 
There can be no doubt that in writing all but the last of these 
works he felt himself discharging a debt of gratitude to the Go- 
vernment, but they certainlv cannot in any respect be charged 
with speaking a language which was eitlier dictated, or at all in- 
fluenced, by the highly important &vour be had received. 

In the middle of 1783, when in his seventy-fourth year, be had 
the paralytic stroke, to which reference has already been made. 
He was seized in the night, after having felt himself the day before 
lighter and better than usual, as is verv common in such cases, 
probably from the exhilarating effects of a quickened circulation. 
lie felt a confusion and indistinctness in his bead **fbr half a mi- 
nute,'* and having prayed that his faculties might be preserved, he 
composed his supplication in I^tin verse, for the purpose of try- 
ing whether or not his mind remained entire. ** The lines,** he 
says in his letter to Mrs. Thrale two days after, *' were not very 
good, but I knew them not to be very good, and concluded myself 
to be unimpaired in my faculties.** He found, however, that he 
had lost his speech, which did not return till the second day, and 
was for some time imperfect and unsteady. His recovery, however, 
from this alarming ailment appears to have been complete, though 
it probobly increased the general weakness of the system, now ^ 
ginning to show itself in several ways, and especially by an in- 
creased difficulty of breathing, the effect of water forming in the 
chest. For about a year, though he continued in a precarious, and 
occasionally a suffering state, he yet could enjoy society much as 
usual in the intervals of his indisposition, and went once or twice 
into the counrty for a few days. His occupations continued the 
same as before, and he attended with much interest, at a fTiend*s 
near Salisbury, a course of lectures on the new discoveries of pneu- 
matic chemistry. It was supposed that passing the next winter, 
178-1-% in a bettor climate would have a salutary effect, and he 
was himself much set upon the plan of going to Italy with this 
view. The Chancellor (Lord Thurlow) being apprised of this de- 
sign, and informed that some pecuniary assistance would be re« 
?uired, showed every readiness to obtain it from the GovernmenL 
n this application he was unsuccessful ; but for the somewhat dis- 
creditable refusal of his colleagues his Lordship made good amends, 
by offering to advance " five or six hundred pounds on the mortgage 
of the Doctor's pension,'* a proposal, as ho told Sir J. Reynolds, 
which he made from a wish Uiat Johnson's delicacy might not be 
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offended by the gift. Dr. Brocklesby, hia physician, had likewise 
offered to settle a hundred a year upon him for the remainder of 
his life. 

That life \i^s now drawing to a close. The difficulty of breath- 
ing increased and the dropsical complaint extended itself. He 8nf> 
iered exceedingly, but with exemplary patience. He was attended 
by the affectionate care of his friendfs among whom Mr. Windham 
was the last that administered to his earthly comforta He died on 
the i:Uh of December, 1784, having sufiered far less from appre- 
hension of the event than his former habit of regarding it with ex- 
treme horror, might have led us to expects* 

The nmple materinls furnished by his biographers, and the mark- 
ed and very plainly distinguishable features of Johnson's character 
both as an author and as a man, render the estimate of his merits 
and his defects, the description of his peculiarities, an easier task 
than oflen fiills to the lot of the historian. In order to attain a clear 
and a correct view of him in both capacities, nothing more remains 
afler carefully considering his life and his writmgs, than to pierce 
through the clouds which have been raiserl by the exaggerated ad- 
miration of his followers, and the almost equal injustice of those 
with whose prejudices his prejudices came in conflict. And the 
largest deduction that can be fairly made, whether from the praise 
or the blame, will certainly leave a great deal to extol, and not a 
little to lament or to condemn. 

The prevailing character of his understanding was the capacity 
of taking a clear view of any subject presented to it, a determina- 
tion to ascertain the object of search, and a power of swiftly per* 
ceiving it. His sound sense made him pursue steadily what he 
saw was worth the pursuit, piercing at once tlie husk to reach the 
kernel, rejecting the dress which men*s errors and defect of per- 
spicacity, or infirmity of judgment, had spread over the ore, and 
rejecting it without being tempted by its superficial and worthless 
hues to regard it with any tolerance. Had he been as knowing aa 
he was acute, had his vision been as extensive as it was clear 
within narrow limits, he would only have gained by this resolute 
determination not to be duped, and would not have been led into 
one kind of error by his fear of falling into another. But it mast 
be allowed, that even in his most severe judgments he was fiur 
oflener right than wrong ; and that on all ordinary questions, both 
of opinion and of conduct, there were few whom it was more hope- 
less to attempt deceiving either by inaccurate observation, by un* 
reflecting appeals to the authority whetlier of great names or ifreat 
numbers, by cherished prepossessions little examined, or by afi the 
various forms which the cant of custom or of sentiment is wont to 
assume. 

Out of this natural bent of his understanding arose, as naturally, 
the constant habit of referring all matters, whether for argument 
or for opinion, to the decision of plain common sense. His reason- 
ings were short; his topics were homely; his way to the conclu- 
sion lay in a straight line, the shortest between any two points; 
and though he would not deviate from it so as to lose himself, he 
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and they are dull ; they are pompous, and though full of nndenialile, 
indeed self-evident truths, they are somewhat empty; they aro, 
moreover, wrapped up in a style so disproportioned in its import* 
ance, that the perusal becomes very tiresome, and is soon given 
up. This character belongs more es^iecially to the ''Rambler,*' 
the object of such unmeasured praises among his followers, and 
from which he derived the title of the Great Moralist It vroald 
not be easy to name a book more tiresome, indeed more difficult to 
read, or one which gives moral lessons in a more frigid tone, with 
loss that is lively or novel in the matter, in a language more heavy 
and monotonous. The measured pace, the constant balance of the 
style, becomes quite intolerable ; for there is no interesting truth 
there to be inculcated remote from common observation, nor is 
tliere any attack carried on against difficult positions, nor is there 
any satirical warfare maintained either with opinions or with per- 
sons. There is wanting, therefore, all that makes us overlook the 
formality and even lumoering heaviness of Johnson^s style in his 
other works ; and in this the style forms a very large proportion 
of the whole, as the workmanship does of filagree or lace, the 
lightness of which, however, is a charm that Johoson*s work wholly 
wants. It is singular to observe how vain are all his attempts in 
these papers to escape from his own manner, even when it was 
most unsuited to the occasion. Like Addison and Steele, he must 
needs give mony letters from correspondents by way of variety; 
but these all write in the same language, how unlike soever their 
characters. So that any thing less successful in varying the uni- 
formity of the book, or any thing less resembling the lightness, the 
graces, the eloquent and witty simplicity of the great masters, can 
hardly be imagined. Thus we not only find maiden ladies, like 
Tranquilla, describing themselves as " having danced the round of 
gayety amidst the murmurs of envy and the gratulations of ap- 
plause; attended from pleasure to pleasure by the great, the 
sprightly, and tlie vain; their regard solicited by the obsequious- 
ness of gallantry, the gayety of wit, and the timidity of love ;** and 
spoilt beauties, like Victoria, ** whose bosom was rubbed with a 
pomade, of virtue to discuss pimples and clear discolorations ;** but 
we have Bellaria, at fifteen, and hating books, who ''distin- 
guishes the glitter of vanity from the solid merit of understandingt" 
and describes her guardians as telling her, but telling her in 
vain, " that reading would fill up the vacuities of life, without the 
help of silly or dangerous amusements, and preserve fVom the 
snares of idleness and the inroads of temptation ;" and Myrtella, at 
sixteen, who had •* learnt all the common rules of decent bcha* 
viour and standing maxims of domestic prudence," till Flavia came 
down to the village, " at once easy and officious, attentive and un- 
embarrassed,** when a struggle commenced with the old aunt, who 
found " girls grown too wise and too stubborn to be commanded, 
but was resolved to try who should govern, and would thwart her 
mere humour till slie broke her spirit." 

Ponderous as such levities are after the "Spectator" and the 
" Tatler," and heavy indeed as the whole of the *' Rambler*' proves 
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to every retder, it w itnpoesible to deny that it contains a grreat 
profusion of sensible reflection, or to refuse it the praise of having 
been produced with a facility al toother astonish in^jr, considering 
it to bear so manifestly the mark of great labour. The papers 
were always written in the utmost hi^e ; a part of esch being 
sent to the press, and the rest written while it was printing. Nor 
did the author almost ever read over what he had written until he 
saw it in print We have seen that the ^ Idler** was composed in 
the same hurry. Indeed, Johnson appears to have compoied so 
easily, that he could write as fast as he could copy. That he com- 
posed with the greatest ease, is, however, certam. He told Miss 
Barney that the ** Lives of the Poets," which he never considered 
livesy but only critical prefaces, were printed without his ever 
reading the manuscript, and that he reserved his corrections till 
be saw the sheets in print. Accordingly, when he complied with 
her request to have the proof sheets of a life, and she chose that 
of ** Pope,** she found the margin covered with alterationn. He 
wrote forty-eight prints pages of his ** Life of Savage" in one 
night, and Mr. Boswell relates that he wrote twice as much of a 
translation at one sitting ; but here there must bo some mistake, 
as no man who wrote Johnson's hand could have written nearly so 
much. Even his verses were made so easily, that he wrote 
seventy of his *' Vanity of Human Wishes** in one day, and a 
hundred in another. These things are believed from the testi- 
mony of his friends, and only upon ttiat authority. All internal 
evidence is clearly against his composition being easy any more 
than it was natural. 

The pamphlets and other occasional tracts of this eminent writer 
are of a far higher merit than his ** Moral I'Issays ;** and they arc 
so much the more excellent, because they are occasional. The 
subject is either the attack or the defence, srmietimes both com- 
bined, of some opinions, some measures, some men. The singu- 
larly polemical powers of the author*s mind^his controversial 
propensities— his talent for pointed writing and for declamation, 
relieved by epigram — his power of sarcasm, and disposition to 
indulge in it— his plain, common sense way of viewin^^ every Kub- 
ject — and his short, downright, fearless way of liandling it, fitted 
him for such contests beyona almost any one who ever engaged in 
them ; and he had the advantage of writing at a time when the 
conduct of botli political and literary warfare was in the hands 
of men little capable of able, or even of correct writing, and when, 
except the writings of Junius, and of Burke, and perhaps of Wilkes, 
nothing had appeared which preferred oven a moderate claim to 
the approval of^ well-informed readers. The American pamphlet, 
•♦ I'axation no Tyranny," and the review of Soame Jenyns* trea^ 
tise *'On the Origin of Kvil," were soon distinguished as the pro- 
ductions of a very superior pen to any before known, at least to 
any known since the Addisoiis, the Swifts, and the Steel es took a 
part in the labours of the ephemeral press. Nor are Uiere any of 
the Craftsmen and the Examiners equal, upon the whole, in merit to 
the pamphleU of Johnson, taking all the qualities required in such 

4* 
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works into the account, though, doubtless, tho exquisite wit of 
both Addison and Switl has a lightness and a flavour which we in 
vain look for in tho works of tlicir more stately successor; while, 
as for the merciless execution of Soame Jenyns, the art of periodical 
criticism being only of late cultivated, nothing can bo found to match 
it at the beginning of the century, if it be not some of the unmea- 
sured attacks of the Scriblerus school upon their humble adver- 
saries. 

We arc thus naturally led to speak of Johnson^s political princi- 
ples. They were uniformly and stoailily those of a high tory in 
church and state. He was of a Jacobite family, and he never laid 
aside his good wishes towards the Stuart family ; but when the 
madness of 1745, and the subsequent carelessness, ingratitude, and 
sottish life of the Pretender had extinguished all hopes among his 
followers, the strong opinions in favour of prerogative, the hatred 
of the Whig party, and his distrust, indeed dislixe, of all popular 
courses, remained as abiding parts of Johnson^s fkith and of his 
feelings on political subjects. Hut his Jacobite opinions also re- 
mained as regarded the history of the past both in regard to per- 
sons and things. He had the greatest admiration and even esteem 
for Charles If., whose licentious life he was forced to allow; but 
he declared him to be the best king, excepting James H., that had 
ap])earcd between the Restoration and the accession of George HI. 
William HI. he could not endure, and openly called him '*one of 
the most wortlilcss scoundrels that ever existed,*^ (Bos., ii. 803.) 
He, of course, had in his eye tli^ family connexion of that illustrious 
prince with James. There was no abuse he did not lavish on George 
IL, and in iiis father he could only find one virtue, that he wished 
to restore the exiled family, whose merits in Johnson*B e^es were 
plainly the origin of all these violent and absurd opinions. In 
other respects, however, ho was no enemy of liberty, but he 
wished to see it enjoyed under the patronage of tho sovereign and 
of a parliament representing htreditarily and electively the rank 
and pro[)crty of the country. He was no stickler for abuses, but 
ho desinid thut they might bo jirudently and cautiously reformed 
by the wiser and the more respectable jwrtion of the community, 
not lopped off rashly by the viohint hands of the multitude. 

Yet he so greatly loved established things, so deeply venerated 
whatever had tlio sanction of time, that hu both shut his eyes to 
many defects in his view consecrated by age, and unreasonably 
transferred to mere duration the respect which reason itself freely 
allows to whatever has the testimony of experience in its favour. 
The established clnirch, the established government, the esta- 
blished order of things in general, found in him an unflinching; 
supporter, because a sincere and warm admirer; and giving his 
confidence entirely, he either was content to suspend his reason in 
the great majority of instances, or, ot least, to use it only for the 
jnirpose of attjiining tho conclusion in favour of existing institu- 
tions, and cxcludin;r all farther argument touching their founda- 
tions. The manner in which these feelings rather than principles 
broke out, even on trifle^ was often sufficiently ludicrous. When 
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he went to Plymouth, where he found a new town ffrown up, he 
always regarded the ** Dockers" (so they were called) as upstarts 
and aliens, siding zealously in the local disputes with the old esta- 
blished town. lie once exclaimed, "I hate a Docker;** and again, 
half laughing at his own half- pretended zeal, when there was a 
question of watering the new town, " No, no !" said he, " I am 
ftf^ainst the Dockers : I am a Plymouth man. Rogues ! let them 
die of thirst; they sha*n*t have a drop!" This was more than half 
jest; but no doubt can be entertained that his dislike of the Ame- 
rican cause, and his exertions for the mother country, had their 
root in the same soil of rank prejudice — a prejudice against the 
new people as much as an opinion against their claims. **I am 
willing," he once said, " to love all mankind except an American ;" 
and, he roared out with much abuse, ** hoM burn and destroy them." 
— (Boswell, iii. 314.) " Sir," said he on another occasion, " they 
are a race of convicts, and ought to be thankful for any thing we 
allow them short of hanging."— (iii. 327.) 

Akin to this were his strong and even intolerant national preju- 
dices. Of the French he ever spoke with an unmeasured and an 
ignorant contempt. He could not but allow that there were many 
successful cultivators of letters in France : indeed, he admitted that 
there ** was a ^reat deal of learning there," and ascribed it to the 
number of religious establishments; but he maintained that the 
men generally knew no more than the women : that their books 
were superficial ; that their manners were bad ; that they arc a 
*' gross, ill-bred, untaught people ;" nay, that their cookery is un- 
bArable, and their meat so vile as to be only fit for sending to feed 
prisoners. But his prejudices were to the full as strong a^gainst 
the Scotch ; towards whom no reflection, no civility experienced 
in their hospitable country, no intercourse with the most distin- 
ffuished and most deserving individuals, could ever reconcile him. 
With this, and with most of his other prejudices, a strong taint of 
religious as well as political bigotry mixed itself. The Presbyte- 
rian form of polity he could not bear ; it was of too republican a 
caste, and it wholly rejected the "regimen of prelates." 

If his political opinions were strong, his religious ones were 
stronger still ; and afler wavering, even disbelieving, at one time, 
and for some years *♦ caring for none of these tliin|r8," he became 
one of the most sincerely believing, and truly pious Christians 
that ever professed the faith of the Gospel. That he had very 
minutely, or very learnedly, examined the various points of con- 
troversy connected with this most important subject cannot be 
affirmed, nor even that he had with adequate patience, and with 
undisturbed calmness, scrutinized the foundation of his own general 
belief. II is extreme anxiety to believe ; his nervous dread of find- 
ing any cause for doubt; his constitutional want of some prospect on 
which to fix his hopes; his excessive alarm at the appearance of any 
cloud arising over that prospect, prevented him from possessing his 
soul in the perfect peace and unruffled serenity necessary for him 
who would rise to the height of this great argument, nay indis- 
posed him altogether to enter upon the discussion. Ue regarded all 
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who contended, however conscientiously, and however decorously, 
afainst the truths of Revelation, as not only enemies, hut criminaik 
lie never could hear the presence of any such persons as were known 
to hold infidel opinions He openly avowed his ahhorrence of them, 
and not only proclaimed his beliet of their ffuilt in harbouring such 
sentiments, but of their also being ffenerafly men of wicked lives. 
Thus, when a zealous, but thoughtless person had once said, that 
the character of an infidel was more detestable than that of a man 
notoriously guilty of an atrocious crime, and some one ventured to 
deny this strange assertion, Johnson immediately said, *'Sir, 1 
agree with him : for tlie infidel would be guilty of'^any crime if he 
were inclined to it" — (Boswell, iii. 52.) 

His impatience of hearing any one commended whose orthodoxy 
was suspected, is well known ; but when a person of known hetero- 
dox opinions was in question, he broke through all bounds ; and 
once being at Oxfonl, in a company into which Dr. Price came, he 
instantly got up and led the room. Dr. Price was at that time 
only known by his unitarian writings, and had published nothing 
on politics, except his calculations touching reversionary payments 
may be so considered. When some years later he attended a 
course of chemical lectures, in which of necessity Dr. Priestley's 
name was frequently mentioned as a ?reat discoverer, he knit his 
brows, and said with a stern voice : ** Why do we hear so much of 
Dr. Priestley V It was necessary to pacify him by stating, what, 
however, the lecturer must have before said, that the discoveries 
were Dr. Priestley's. (Bos., iv. 251.) 

His abhorrence of David Hume is well known; and his grossly 
insulting Adam Smith, because he had in a private letter, which was 
aflerwards published without his consent, described the death of the 
philosopher as calm and cheerful, and his life as virtuous, has been 
ot\en mentioned. He is said to have given him the lie at Glasgow, 
in a company of literary men, assembled fur the purpose of showing 
civility to the renowned English traveller; but this anecdote can- 
not possibly be true.* It is certain, however, that, while he would 
not sutfcr Hume and Smitli to bo introduced, he endured the inti- 
mate and familiar society of sonic men very well known to have 
no great reverence lor religion or belief in its doctrines, but whose 
rank and manners pleased him — and as for morality, with all his 
high-sounding talk about its obligations in general, he both asso- 
ciatod with persons whose lives were notoriously profligate, and 
maintained opinions of a somewhat loose nature upon some parti- 
cular heads; such as underrating conjugal fidelity on the has* 
band's part 

His alarm about the foundations of his belief, seemed always to 
betoken some little misgivings — some indication tliat he was most 
anxious to believe, and would fain have a firmer faith than he had. 
When in a fit of gloom among his Oxford friends, he was re- 

* It is related, on tho authority of Sir Walter Scott, a professed dealer 
in curious stories, and not very nice in scrutinising his aathoritie*. 
Johnson*s visit to Scotland was in 1773 ; Hume died in 1776. 



mindod, by war of comfbrlinjr hiin« Uuit «uTx^ly ht^ hsul Ii^l mmI 
proof enough, ho mid sdiortlv and 5i|nuricani1y : ** I ^ i«h U^ hir«» 
inoro," IIi« ever hsuik^rinir »rtor -i«on*** vra:^ Mmyi\) by hi» 
t<truiij;: di«iL)i»itiQn to boliovo in spirits ^tw^tx. appanikw^.' He 
never would suffer tlic po^ibility of ihc^e to bo rt^jtvlo*!, or iho 
U^lief in thoni to bo treatot) wiih'tho leaM c\Mitonipt: nn^i tlKHijrh 
on auch a subject ho CiHild not bo $o doj^inauca) «5 wa^i hi« >K\wt 
upon other pomt« of faith, ho yot alwaj-* i^iixid out nK>rt diynuiti- 
cally for llic credit of hunuin to^tiniony: stronm^isly ciMitoihiinj; 
for it wherever f;me« improbability did'm^ oounioraet it# ol!ix*l — 
nay, even willing to s*ot it ajj:ain:!'t no slijrht doftiri of pit»bability in 
the circuuistances. It was plain that this hia^ o^Muuvttnl itsolV in 
hid mind with the evidencos i>t* Kovolalion; for the jronoral turn 
of his mind \vaa to rejjanl rea^^nablo probability, and to bo simu^ 
what overbearing in rojoctinjr ptvition?, either ivntrnry to j{«noral 
principle, or inconsistent with plain reasi>n. or in any other v^-ay 
unlikely to bo true. 

It id equally certain that his deference to authority >\'a9 confine«l 
to questions of reli^fion and ptdicy. V\xm all other subjt^ct* ho 
was an imIe|H'ndent thinker; u|vn thirst* he was ever a stickler 
for authority or a willing slave, but he was desirous of having 
some decidinjr power, wnie coiu|H^tent iurisiliction, which ujion 
religious ))oints should prinrlude all doubt, and in oUMlionce to 
which ho might re)H)se undisturlMMl. He was willing to support 
the powers that be on temporal jxHUts, that he might maintain di«- 
ciplinc in society and pn'clude W^th the doctrines and the exer- 
tions of tlioso who aro given to change. No man evor held these 
opinions or showed thoso ftH'lings with gn^ater consistency. 

Nevurtliolcss there wore oi'cusions on which the masculine 
strength of his understanding broke through the fetters which his 
fears, or his temporal, or his |X)litical habits of thinking had forgiMl 
for it Thus he always was an enemy of Negro Slavery, and oncts 
at Oxford, in a con)|)any of grave doctors, gave as a tiwst : *• The 
insurrootiou of the negroes in the West Indies,* and success to 
tlicm." In speaking of intolerable abuses, evt^i by the Supn»mo 
i«egislativo ))ower, he held the right of resistance; for in no other 
sense can such expressions as thes«» 1m) taken. " If the abuse ho 
enormous, nature will rise up, and claiming her original rights, 
overturn a corrupt ixditical system." The nnsgovernnnMit ot Ire- 
land ho equally felt with the ('Otonial Slave systcMu itself. ** Let 
the authority of the Kuglish (lovernment perish,** h(^ exclaimed, 
** rather than be maintained by iniquity. Ih^ttcT to hang and draw 
j»(M)|)le at onccj, than by unreU^nting persi^rution to beggar and 
starve them, and grind them to novvdiT by disabilities and incapa- 
cities.** (»(wwell, ii. VJO.) This was Kaid in 1770. eight years 
before the first relaxation of the p(»nal c.o<le; hut in the ♦• Uamhler'* 

•oriilH hlo;rrnpli(!r*H iniiny nhHiinlitioH, it \n noun «»!' Ilio IruMt tliiit 
whitti r.iitcrinjr Ium protcNt ii^fniiiNi .IcilinHoii'M nitii-HldVcry i>|iiiii(>i), hn 
Hf.rioiiHly (Iccl.inrHi that Ihn (ibntiHliintr tlir hIiivi} IriilUc would lio **iu nlml 
the gutuM of murcy on niunkind.** (lii. Ut2v!,) 
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uid the *' Idler" ia to bo found as clear and oa powerful a Btato- 
inent of the whole argument against capital piiniklmient, and also 
ajjiamst iiiiprifK)nment for debt, as can any where be met with ; 
and tiiose ])apers were published as early as 1752.* 

The occasional writings of which we have been speakings, and 
the mention of which introduced these particulars regarding his 
opinions, were by far ins best works, until very late in life he 
wrote his "Lives of the Poets," the production on which his 
fume as an author chiefly rests. But in his earlier years there 
were, beside the cclebrttte<l pamphlets and other controversial 
pieces of which alone I have treated, a great numlier of more ob- 
scure performances which he contributed chiefly to periodical 
works ; and many of these have very considerable merit, nor are 
tlioy generally speaking written in the wordy and solemn style 
which he seems to have used indeetl quite naturally, but rather to 
have reserved for higher occasions, Tiie most considerable of 
those writings are his " Life of Sir Francis Drake," a long, un- 
affected, and minute narmtive ; but in which he, strangely enough, 
neither tells us when that great man was born, nor how old he 
was when he died ; and his " Memoirs of Frederick IL of Prussia," 
written in 175(5, which but for a few passages (as where he speaks 
of the old king's grenadiers being chosen to ** propagate pro- 
creating,'* and of " providing heirs for their habiliments,") might 
be read by any one, without ever suspecting who was the autlior. 
It was his rare lot as a reviewer, to write a criticism upon a work 
of Sir Isaac Newton; his "Five I^etters to Bentley," havinff been 
published while Johnson contributed to the *' Gentleman^s Maga^ 
zine." It is certain that he treated this most venerable of all the 
sons of men, respecting whom he was wont to say, that had he 
lived in heathen times, he would have been worshipped as a god, 
in no very diflcrent way from way other author, whose writiuffs 
chanced to come before him in his critical capacity. Beside toe 
passage which follows, the review consists of five short paragraphs, 
and one is in these words, coming afler a quotation. 

" Let it not be thought irreverence to this great name, if I ob- 
serve, that by matter evenly spread through infinite space, he now 
finds it necessary to mean matter not evenly spread ; matter not 
evenly spread will indeed commence, but it will commence as soon 
as it exists; and in my opinion this puzzling question about matter, 
is only how that could be that never could have been, or what a 
man thinks on when he thinks of nothing." — Of which petulance 
it is enough to remark, as might well be supposed, tliat Newton 
being entirely right, his reviewer is wholly wrong. 

Of the Prefaces to his own and other men's works, it is not 
necessary to speak in detail. The most ambitious is that to the 
Dictionary, which is powerfully written : but promises more than 
it performs, when it professes to give a history of the English lan- 
guage ; for it docs very little more than give a series of passages 
from the writings in the Anglo-Saxon and English tongues of dif- 

* Sec particularly ** RanibliT," No. cxiv. ; '* Idler," Nos. xxii., xxxviii. 
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ferent ages. The Dictionary itself, with all its faults, still keeps 
its gfrouud, and has had no successor that could supplant it. This 
is owing to the admirable plan of giving passages from the writers 
cited as authorities for each word, and this part of the design is 
very well executed. Hence the book becomes almost as enter- 
taining to read, as useful to consult. The more difficult task of 
definition has been less happily performed ; but far better than the 
etymological part, which neither shows profound knowledge, nor 
makes a successful application of it The compiler appears to 
have satisfied himself with one or two authorities, and neither to 
have chosen them well, nor consulted them with discrimination. 
Of any attempts at a deeper and more philosophical study, either 
as regards the structure or the grammar of our language, he 
cannot be said ever to have had the merit ; but if he at any time 
was so far fortunate. Home Tooke has very mercilessly stript 
him of it. 

The Preface to his Shakspcare certainly is far superior to his 
other introductory discourses, both fuller of matter and more 
elaborate. His remarks on the great dramatist are generally 
spcakinj? sound <nd judicious ; many of them may even, on a sub- 
ject sufficiently hackneyed, be deemed original. The boldneps 
with which his many critical objections w ere offered, deserves not 
the less praise that Shakspeare s numberless and gross faults are 
easy to discern ; because, m presence of the multitude, one might 
say, even of the English nation at large, their obvious nature and 
considerable magnitude has never made them very safe to dwell 
upon. Nor was it a moderate courage that could make Johnson 
venture upon the plain statement of a truth, however manifest, 
yet very unpalatable, that " not one play, if it were now exhibited 
as the work of a contemporary writer, would be heard to the con- 
clusion.*' 'ihe Preface is more to be commended than the work 
itself. As a commentator, he is certainly far from successful. 

The tour in Scotland produced, in 1775, his " Journey to the 
Western Islands," certainly one of his least valuable writings, 
'i'he strong prejudices against the Scotch under which he laboured, 
and which he may be said to have cherished, partly from perverse- 
ness. partly in a kind of half jest, certainly do not break out as 
might have been expected ; and nothing can be more unfair than 
the attacks made upon him by the zeal of national feeling as if he 
unjustly described a country in which he had been hospitably re- 
ceived. This charge is so plainly without foundation, nay, so 
kindly does he express himself, so respcictfully, so gratefully of all 
with whom he came in contact, and so just is he almost alwayi to 
the merits both of the country and its inhabitants, that no one con 
hesitate to what cause he shall ascribe the violence of the 
animosity excited by his book. Had he only believed in "Ossian's 
Poems," nothing would ever have been heard but satisfaction with 
the " Journey" and respect for its author. His opinion was strong, 
his arguments were powerful : he plainly gave the right name to 
an attempt at deceiving, which had failed with him : it was highly 
offensive to those concerned in the fabrication, and it was some- 
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wliat disrcdpectful to their dupes: his UDqualified opinion remnined 
unrcfutod ; his arguments arc to this day unanswered ; and the be- 
licverri found it niurc easy to rnil at him than to refute. But 
though the work cannot be charged witli unfairness or' even with 
prejudice, it must be admitted to be superficial and even flimsy. 
Less entertaining than most books of travels, it is solemn about 
trifles, and stately without excuse, so as not rarely to provoke t 
smile, at tlie dispro[iortion between the sound and tlie sense. He 
has himself in the concluding sentence of the book, very fairly 
stated the reason why his remarks must needs have little value, 
his inquiries be imperfect, and his wonder often misplaced ; only 
that his want of information, which ho confines to national man- 
ners, is pretty generally apparent on all the subjects he touches 
upim "Novelty and ignorance must always bo reciprocal, and I 
cannot but be conscious that my thuughts on national manners are 
the thoughts of one who has seen but little." 

We have now considered all his prose writing.s except the 
" liives of the Poets*' his greatest and best The design of pub- 
liKhing a gocnl and full (Mlition of the English Poett*, had been form- 
ed by the booksellers in the year 1777, and they asked him to give 
a short life and criticinm, by way of preface, to each. They were 
to ch(X)i<e the {Kx^ts, and he was to write upon each one thus sclectp 
cd. He at once agreed, and being desired to name his price, very 
lyinde^tly fixed on 2(K)/. ; but they gave him 300/. He was afler- 
wanlu allowed to recommend the insertion of a few other lives: 
and it seems well to have justified their being themselves the so- 
lecton>, that the four whom he added were Blackmore, Watts, 
Poinfrett, and Yalden, the worst in tho collection, and of whose 
works none ought to have been inserted, except Pomfrctt's 
" C-hoice," and perhaps a few passages of Blackmore's " Creation," 
though nothing can be more exaggerated than Johnson's praise of 
that poem, as "transmitting him to posterity among the first fa^ 
vouriten of tho iOnglish Muse."* Tho omission of Goldsmitli in 
this collection is wholly hevond one's comprehension ; whether we 
regard tho intere&its of the booksellers, or the taste and the friend- 
ship of the biographer who had caused the insertion of Blackmors 
ana Yalden. Tiieso prefaces, excepting that of Savage, the criti- 
cism on Pope's " Kpita])hs," nnd one or two similar pieces, were 
all written towards the end of his life: the first half being publish- 
ed when he was seventy, and tho remainder when ho was seventy- 
two years of age. 

The merit of this work is very ^reat, whether we regard the 
matter or the style — for the composition is far more easy and na- 
tural, far less pompous and stately, and tho diction both more pic- 
turesque and more simple than in any other of his writings. The 

• It must Imj ndmittod, indct'd, thai Addison (" Sfx^ctatnr," No. 33D,) 
had doiicnlicd tliis \un^.m as "lixccutcd with jrreat mastery,*' and om ^'ono 
of tho nobloHt productions of English vor»c," but lie plainly was si'duccd 

fjy what he also mentions, its cxcuUcul inVculvou, acid its usefulness in a 

religious view. 
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measurad period, the balance of Mntences, and the difibseness ari* 
sing from this desire of Byrometry, is still in a good deCTee retain* 
od; but it is far less constant, and therefore palls less on the 
appetite than in any of his fbrmer worka 

The narrative has no great merit, either in respect of the com- 
position, or in the flilness of its details : consequently as a work of 
biography it has not any great claim to our admiration. But some 
of the anecdotes are well and shortly related, and sone of the cha- 
racters strikingl]^ and skilfully drawn, with a sufficiently felicitous 
selection of jNirticulars and a remarkable force of diction. There 
are not wanting declamatory passages of considerable power, but 
these are very mferior to the more quiet, and graphic portions, and 
through the whole work there prevails a tone of pietv and virtue 
which shows the love of these excellencies to have been deeplv 
rooted in the writer^s mind, and to have always ^ided his feel- 
ings. There is, too, an amiable desire shown to mve merit its re- 
ward ; nor do the author*8 prejudices interfere with this just course, 
except in a very few instances, of political feelings warping his 
judgment, or indignation at impiety blinding him to literary ex- 
cellence, or of admiration for religious purity giving slender merits 
an exaggerated value in his eyes. The justness of his taste may 
be in SI other cases admitted ; great critical acuteness is every 
where exercised ; extensive reading of ancient and modern poetry 
is shoMm ; and occasionally philosophical subjects are handled with 
considerable happiness both of thoiig^ht and of illustration. 

The general opinion has always held up Savage's life asnhe 
master-piece of this work, but certainly under the impression made 
by strong invective, powerful, though somewhat turgid declama- 
tion. There is beyond comparison, more, both of historical genius, 
and of critical acumen in the Lives of Dryden, of Cowley, and of 
Pope. 

His *^ Dryden" is distinguished by judicious and fair criticism, 
both on the inimitable poems and as inimitable prose of that great 
writer. Nothing especially can be finer or more correct than the 
estimate of his prose style; and the concluding summary of his ge- 
neral merits as a poet particularly, is not only full, but compo»Bd 
with a simplicity and elegance which we shall in vain seek in 
Johnson's earlier writings. ** Perhaps no nation ever produced a 
writer that united his language with such a variety of models. To 
him we owe the improvement, perhaps the completion of our metre, 
the refinement of our language, and much of the correctness of our 
sentiments. By him we are taught sapcre et fari^ to think natu- 
rally and express forcibly. He taught us that it was possible to 
reason in rhyme. lie showed us the true bounds of a translator's 
liberty. What was said of Rome, adorned by Augustus, may be 
applied by an easy metaphor to English poetry, embellished by 
Dryden; Lateritiam invenitt marmorcam reliquit; he found it 
brick and he left it marble." 

The ** Cowley" was by Johnson preferred to all his other lives, 
owing probably to the masterly dissertation upon the metaphysical 
poets, a name which appears to have been very inaccurately chosen, 

5 
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ail their writings have nothing; of tnetaphyBics but its 
obscurity, and arn mtlicr diritinfruinhed by fiodantic display oCi 
plnccd learning, ami rcmKtnnt ntriving attor wit, ociually unseason- 
able and tttr-ti>tche<1. JuhnnunV "Kiway** is, however, old mirmble in 
every pnrticulor: lull o\' Hound reinarkis eloquently composed, 
sparkling with wit, rich in illustration, anil, above ail, amply at* 
taining itn object, by giving a description of the thin^, the subgect^ 
matter, nt onQp fnitlitul nnd striking. It must certamly be placed 
at the head of all him writings. The criticisms on Cowley's various 
poems are oc|ually to be admired. Nothing can be more discrimi- 
nating, more lenrncil, more jiidiciouH. Nor can we, when hurried 
on by ndmiration of ho iinich excellence and such just remarksi 
pause upon the strange error with which the life of a metaphysical 
pnct sets (Hit, in defining genius to be the ** mind's propensity to 
some certain !<cience or employment,** as if the will and the power 
were one and the same thing. 

In H|M^cnlnlivr or nrjjiimenintivc writing, the lifu of Pope is not 
equal lo thilt (if (*owlry; vet while itn critical merits arc fully 
f<|iinl, it exreln that anil nil JnhnhonV uihrr wnrkn, in the skilful 
nil rni live iind hnppy heiiciion nf prirticiilarH to dehctilH* personal 
rhnmrliT nnil lisibits. II in (i(iniiriiiu)ii of I*op«>*H |MK?try, its fine 
HMine. Mh Hii-tiiined propriiMy i^t dirtion, its uiibn>ken cnioothness of 
viT^iliriiiiiiii, wnH greiil ; it ^(ih nntnrnl In the siniilnrity of hii* own 
tnNii'M. N(ir wiiK he ever pi I lent of the uluclnlion or the paradox 
whirh (irn:i.>d l*ii|M> til he n |xM>t. Ihit he apiK'ars to have liad very 
liiih* r<Hprrt litr hij4 )M>rson, nn'l he hni* pninled him in a manner to 
Inwer hini nhiio^i wiUiout any relirf. It would lie ditlicull to fuucy 
II L'renter n^p^iMnhliiui' ofMniill niaiter<< ciilculiited to make their sub- 
jiTl look piiltry. than we fni«l in the eight or nine pnges devoted loa 
<h'<rriiiiu»ii of him,— as hin hrin^r •• protulK-'nint behind and befiire;" 
••I'ompiirini: hmisi-Hto ti hphUt;" ♦• U»iii^ ho low of stature, lliat he 
muNt he hrou<!ht to n level with tho toblc by raising his seat;*' 
** being dressed by tho maid and with difficulty kept clean.***— 
** Niiinetimes he used to dino with Lord Oxford privately, in a velvet 
cap. Mis dress of ceremony was black, with a tie wig and a little 
sword. When he wanted to sleep, ho nodde<l in company, and once 
shiinbert^d at his own table, while tho Princo of Wales was talking 
of jMiotry." 

Of hiH other Lives some, as that of 8nvagc, have been praised 
too much ; some, as that of Milton, too severely censured. It can* 
not be deniiHl that the lurmer is written with a rare power of inven- 
tion, though somewhat swollen and monotonous; but its partiality 
to the subject, which both blinds the author to his friend*s defects, 
and HIIn him with n very exngiierated idea of his poetical merits, 
forms the principal detect. That he had strong prepossessions 
against Milton*s political opinionn, cannot be doubted; but it is ex- 
tremely incorn^ct to affirm, as has too generally been affirmed, tliat 
this fi!rlin<; made him untiiir to that great |MH't*H merits. No one 
can read his crittcinm on ** Paradise Lo9t'* without perceiving that 
ho places it next to the Iliad, and in some rcspixts on an et|ual, if 
not a higher level. His praiso of it in the ** liamblcr*' is equally 
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amplo. His objections are not Qt all pfrotiadleRs: and althongli to 
the lesser pieces h^ may not be equally juRt, it is certain that ex- 
cept to the " Lycidas" ho shows no very marked unfairneso, while, 
hi obeorvinc the faults of others, he largely commemorates their 
beauties. The " Life of Swift," which, as a piece of biography, 
stands high in the collection, is di«>figured by more prejudice than 
any other. The merits of that great writer's poetry are almost 
entirely overlooked, and his prose works, especially the '* Gulliver," 
are undervalued in a degree which, when we recollect Johnwn^s 
own talent for sarcasm, and hispronencss to see in a ludicrous light 
the objects of his scorn or his aversion, would seem incomprehen- 
sible, or only to be explained by the supposition that his religious 
feelings were roused against one whom he regarded as having, like 
Sterne, an object of his special scorn, disgraced by his writings his 
sacred profession. The prejudice which he entertained against 
Gray, on the other hand, was entirely confined to his poetry, which 
he on all occasions undervalued even much more than he has ven- 
tured to do in the ** Life" of that poet. He was used to call him 
dull in every sense, both as a writer and in society. 

Though generally just in his criticisms, yet ho would sometimes 
in conversation give his opinion with great exaggeration, especially 
when his personal likings or dislikings wero at issue: of this a 
memorable example is given by Mr. Boswell. On Goldsmith^s 
merits beinjyr the subject of conversation, he dogmatically set him 
as an historian above all those of his country, naming Robertson in 
particular, and admitting that he had never read Hume. 

It is not, however, only in works of judgment as his criticisms, 
or of narrative as his lives, or of dissertation and argument, as his 
moral and controversial writings, that Johnson attained great emi- 
nence. In works of imagination he is reckoned a very considerable 
artist, and to be ranked clearly among the English classics. The 
•• Rasselas" might not, of itself, have sufficed to support this cha- 
racter, for it is cold in the colourin^r, and shows little play of fancy, 
belonging to the class of philosophical romances, the least fitted to 
excite a lively interest, or to command continued attention unless 
when enlivened by either great powers of wit, or recommended by 
extraordinary beauty of composition, or ministering to the love of 
novelty by strange opinions. While the book which, in some re- 
spects, it roost resembles, the great master-piece of Voltaire, is not 
easily laid down by him that takes it up for the hundredth time, the 
reader who first attempts the ** Abyssinian Candide" feels that he 
has imposed on himself a task rather than found a pleasure or even 
a relaxation. The manner is hoavy, and little suited to the occa- 
sion ; the matter is of a very ordinary fabric, if it is safe and whole- 
some;* there is nothing that flhines except the author's facility of 
writing in a very artificial style, as soon as we are informed, by 
external evidence, of the whole having been written in a few 
nir^hts. He, perhaps, had some kind of misgiving that it was not a 
successful effort, for he had never looked at it till two and twenty 
years after it was written, when a friend happening to have it who 
was travelling with him, Johnson road it with some eagerness. 
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But his Poetry be)on|ifs to a difibrent rank. That his Trai^edj 
was a great failure on the sta jre has been already related ; tMit it 
IS of extreme dulnefie, of a monotony altojicther insuffbrable, and 
therefore tires out the reader's patience quite as much as it did the 
auditors, is true ; that most of nis lesser pieces are only things of 
easy and of fairly successful execution is likewise certain, with 
perhaps the exception of his verses on Robert I^ivetCs death, which 
have a sweetness and a tenderness seldom found in any of his com- 
positions. But had he never written any thing aAer the ** Imita- 
tions of Juvenal," his name would have gone down to posterity as 
a poet of great excellence — one who only did not reach equal cele- 
brity with Pope, because he came at\cr him, and did not assiduously 
court the muse. 

In truth, these two pieces are admirable, both for their matter, 
their dction, and their versification. In closeness of imitation, in- 
deed, they have mwlerate degree of merit, the original verse doing 
no more than furnishing a pi?g whereon to hang the imitation, and 
often not even that, and a lino and a half of Latin being in one 
place the only excuse fur sixteen of English. But if we leave on 
one side the Latin altogether, the poems are truly excellent They 
abound in sterling sense, happily clothed in a language full of point, 
illustrated by as happy a selection as possible of examples, though 
figures are very sparingly introduced ; and the ear is as well filled 
with the harmony of the correct and smooth verse aa the mind m 
with the rich, strong, and approprfate diction. There is little me- 
taphor introduced; the fancy of the bard is not much drawn upon; 
his feelings are not at work to iffiect those of his readers; he is 
operating with the head and upon tlie understanding; he is now 
and then indignant, often contemptuous, once or twice only pathe- 
tic: but for eioqnence in harmonious verse, for intellectual vigour 
tuned to numbers, it would be difficult to name any higher feats in 
any tongue. Many of the remarks already made on the moral and 
descriptive poetry of Voltaire* have their application to these great 
performances: and it is no small praise of any work of genius that 
It may boast some similarity with what must be admitted to bear 
•way the palm from Voltaire*s other serious poems. 

The most splendid and the most renowned passage in these 
pieces is the Charles XIL ; finer by a jBfood deal than the Hannibal 
of Juvenal, of which it much rather fills the place than betrays 
the imitation. The Charles is certainly finer than the Hannibal in 
all but one point There is nothing in Johnson to be compared 
with the proud, insulting scorn of 

I demons currc per Alpes, 

Ut pueris placea?, ct dcclamatio fia», 

not lowered in the tone by Dryden*s exquisite and literal verse, 

Go, climb tho rugged Alps, ambitious fool, 
To plcaso the boys, and be a tlicinc at school ! 

The Xerxes, too, of Juvenal is finer than the Xerxes of Johnson, 
• Vol. h 
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who has, howevdr, added his Bold Bavarian, one of the beat paa- 
saffes of tlie kind in his poema 

Were I to name the lines that please me most in these two 
pieces I should venture to give those in which there are both an 
unusual mixtare of pathos and a happy play of imagrination, as rare 
in Johnson's verse— I mean the lines on Human Life. 

** Now Sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A dster sickens, or a daughter mourns. 
Now kindred merit fills the sable bier, 
Now lacerated friendship claims a tear ; 
Year chases year, decay pursues decay. 
Still drops some joy from withering liie away. 
New forms arise and difierent views engage, 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage, 
Till pitying nature signs the last release, 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peace.** 

Nothing, with perhaps the exception of the lost couplet but one, 
can be liner : and the couplet immediately preceding that more 
doubtful one is most admirable, giving an image at once lively, 
beautiful, and appropriate. It is recorded of Johnson that he often 
would repeat, with much emotion, those lines of the Georgics, in a 
similar vein, and which probably he had in his mind when he com- 
posed this beautiful passage. Assuredly, we may in vain search 
all the Mantuan tracery of sweets for any to excel them in the 
beauty of numbers, or in the tenderness of the sentiment, provided 
we abstract them from the subject to which they are applied. 

** Optima quflsque dies miseris mortalibus levi 
Prima fugit; subeunt morbi tristisque scnectus; 
Et labor, et dur» rapit iaelemcntia mortis.*** 

As far as close imitation goes, that is, translation, in these finer 
poems, they &11 immeasurably below the noble verses of Dryden. 

Thas the Xerxes of the laUer is far finer than Johnson's, who 
never would have dared to make such a translation as Dry den's of 

*• Altos 
Dcporisse omnes, epotaque flomina Mcdo 
Prandcnte.** 

*^ Rivers, whoso depth no sharp beholder sees, 
Drink up an army*8 dinner to the lees.** 

Hardly would have ventured on this, 

** Et madidis cantat qus Sostratus alis." 

** With a lon^ legend of romantic things 
Which in his cups the boozy poet sings.** 



* ** Swift fly the joys to anxious mortals known, 
Swiftest the sweetest, ere yet tasted, gone ! 
Disease, and toil, and age fill up our day, 
And death relentless hurries us away.** 
5* 
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Id tbe concluding passage of the Satire the two artists approach 
each other, and the original, more nearly: bat Dryden is ood- 
siderably above Johnson. 

** Fortem poace animam et mortis timore carenfem. 
Qui spatium vits extremum inter nomera ponit 
NatuTfB." 

is given much better, with more spirit, and very closely by 
than by 



* A soul that can securely death defy 
And count it Nature's privilege to die ;** 



** For faith, that panting for a happier seat. 
Counts death kind Nature's signal of retreat** 

And Dryden has nothing which corresponds to the unintelligible 
verse, 

^ For Nature sovereign o'er transmuted ilL" 

The art of translation, in which Johnson's love of accuracy quali- 
fied him to excel, as well as his facility of pointed composition, 
was possessed in a much higher degree by Dryden than either by 
Johnson or indeed b^ any one else. That he was unequal in his 
versions, as in all his works, is certain ; and his having failed to 
render in perfection the diction of Virgil, which can nardly be 
approached in any modern tongue but the Italian, is no reason for 
overlooking his extraordinary genius displayed in this most difficult 
line. I have always read with pain the remarks on Dryden's trans- 
lations, or rather on his " Virgil," in Mr. Campbells ** ESssay on 
English Poetry;" and the rather that, when estimating Dryden*8 
power as a translator, he scarcely mentions his " Juvenal," and says 
nothing at all of his "Ovid" and " Lucretius;" these, with "Juvenal,** 
bein^ past all doubt among his greatest works. But, indeed, he 
consigns to equal silence the immortal Ode, which, with the ex- 
ception of some passages in Milton, is certainly the first poem in 
our language.* Had Mr. Campbell expressed himself coldly of 

* I had often found in my deceased friend a disposition to undervalue 
that great ode. At length it broke out, the last time I saw him, just 
before he went to Boiuogne, where he died. He expressed himself 
with extreme bitterness of attack on the bad taste of the -world, fbr 
admiring it so highly ; no one could doubt that his jealousy was per- 
sonally irritated ; a feeling wholly unworthy of one who had written his 
admirable songs. — I trust that nothing in the text may be supposed to 
have been written with any disrespect towards Mr. Campbell's Essay, 
which is a work in every way worthy of its author. Many of the criti- 
cal observations have the peculiar delicacy which might be expected 
from so eminent a poet Many parts of it are written with much feli- 
city of diction. Some passages show all the imagination of a truly 
poetical genius. The description for instance, of a launch, is 6ne poetry 
m all but the rhythm. 
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such tranelations, ruch metrical doers into crabbed and unpoetioal 
Englieh, as have of late been praised, merely because readers, 
ignorant of Italian, wish to read Dante without the help of a dic- 
tionary, he miffht have more easily been forgiven. Towards Drv- 
den be is wholly unjust.* Nor had he apporently a due value for 
the poetry of Johnson. He includes the ** Vanity of Human 
Wishes*' among the specimens, but he never mentions John(K>n at 
all among the poets whom he commemorates. Bestowing so dis* 
proportioned a space upon Goldsmith renders it plain that he under* 
valued Johnson. For though Goldsmith is superior to him, they 
are too near in merit, and come from schools too much alike to 
authorize him who sets the one so high, to neglect or undervalue 
the other. 

Of Johnson^s Latin verses it remains to speak, and they assuredly 
do not rise to the level of his English, nor indeed above mediocrity. 
The translation of Pope's ** Messiah," however, a work of his boy- 
hood, gave a promise not fulfilled in his riper years. His not un- 
frequent efforts in this line are neither distinguished by the value 
of the matter nor the felicity of the diction ; nor is he always 
correct in his quantity. Such offences as ** Litter& SkaisB," for an 
Adonian in his Sapphics to ** Thralia dulcis," would have called 
down his severe censure on any luckless wight of Paris, or of 
Edinbur{;h, who should perad venture have perpetrated them ; nor 
would his bein^ the countryman of Polignac, or of by far the finest 
of modern Latinists, Buchanan, have operated except as an aggra- 
vation of the fault.f 

It remains to consider Johnson's personal character and habits. 
Nor can we here avoid, first of all, attending to the rank which be 
held among those who either cultivate conversation as an art, or 
indulge in it as a relaxation, both pleasing and useful, from severer 
occupations. That there have been others who shone more in 
society both as instructive and as amusing; companions, is certain. 
Swift's range was confined, but within its limits he roust have been 
very great. Addison, with nn extremely small circle, has left a 
great reputation in this kind. Steele was probably more various 
and more lively, though less delightful. But Bolingbroke's supe- 
riority to all others cannot be doubted; and nearer our times 
Burke could hardly be surpassed, though his refinement was little 
to be extolled ; while in our own day Windham, with almost all 
that his friend possessed, had an exquisite polish, to which none 
that have been named but Bolingbroko could make any pretension. 

• It is remarkable that Mr. Campbell, in selecting proofs from Popo, 
(whom ho most justly defends from all the pony attacks of taste vitiated 
by theory, and judgment perverted by paradox,) should, to show his 
power of'^ picturesque description, have omitted the finest example of all, 
the Italy in his ** Dunciad :'* 

" To happy convents, buried deep in vines, 
Where slumber abbots purple as their wines, &c.'* 

t Variabilia was always objected to by Parr, and it is not of pure 
Latinity, though to be found, I believe, in Apuleius, a mean authority. 
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Yet, whether because all these, except Steele, had important public 
stations, to fill, or because they did not so much make society the 
business of their lives, or^because their very excellence in conver- 
sation prevented them from being mannerists, or finally, because no 
one, except in Swifl*s case, thought of giving their names the ter- 
mination in ana; certain it is, that they do not fill any thing like 
the same space with Johnson in this particular. He lent himself, 
too, very readily, and, indeed, naturally to occupying this fore- 
ground; for he delighted in dogmatical sentences easily carried 
away ; he spoke in an epigram style that first seized on men*8 
attention and then fixed itself in their memory ; he loved polemical 
discussion, and was well fitted for it by his readiness, by the flow 
of both his sayings and his point, and by the plain and strone sar- 
casm which he had ever ready at a call. His talk, indeed, was 
akin to his writings, for he wrote oflT-hand, and just as easily as he 
spoke. He loved to fill a chair, surrounded with a circle well 
known to him, and ex cathedra to deliver his judgments. It cannot 
be said, that this was any thiug like a high style of conversation ; 
it had nothing like full or free discussion ; it had little even like 
free interchange of sentiments or opinions; it was occasionally en- 
livened with wit, oflener broken by a growl or a sneer from him 
and from him alone; but his part of it was always arrogant and 
dictatorial ; nor afler men's curiosity had once been gratified by 
assisting at one of these talks, did any but the small number of hid 
familiar and admiring friends often desire to repeat the experiment. 
His talk was most commonly lor victory, rather than directed to 
the clearing up of rational doubt, or the ascertaining of important 
truth : nor unless upon the serious subject of religion, and upon 
some of the political points involved in the Whig and Tory con- 
troversy, did he ever seem to care much on which side he argued, 
dogmatised, laughed boisterously, or sneered rudely. His manners 
were, in some trifling particulars, formal and courtly ; that is to 
s^Xf he greatly regirded rank and station, bowed even more pro- 
foundly to dignitaries of the church than to temporal peers, and 
showed overdone courtesy to women, unless when his temper wa« 
ruffled by opposition ; but in all that constitutes a well-bred person 
— abnegation of self, equable manner, equal good humour on all 
subjectii of talk, undistinguishing courtesy to all persons — it would 
not be easy to name any person more entirely defective among 
those who have ever lived in good company. His external ana 
accidental defects added much to the outward roughness, but were 
wholly independent of the real want of good breeding by which he 
was so much .distinguished. His awkward motions— riis convulsive 
starts — his habit of muttering to himself— his purblindness — his 
panting articulation — his uncouth figure — were all calculated to 
impress the beholder with the sense of his being an uncivilized 
person, but would all have been easily forgotten had they only 
covered the essentials of politeness, and not been the crust of 
manners essentially unrefined. Of those personal peculiarities 
Miss Burney has preserved a very lively representation : 
** He is, indeed, very ilNfavourcd ! Yet he has naturally a noble 
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figure: tall, stout, grand, and authoritative; but be stoops hor- 
ribly ; his bock is quite round ; his mouth is continually opening 
and shutting, as if he were chewing something ; ho has a singular 
method of twirling his fingers and twisting hid hands ; his vait 
body is in constant agitation, see-sawing backwards and forwards; 
his feet are never a moment quiet; and his whole great person 
looked oflen as if it were going to roll itself, quite voluntarily, 
from his chair to the floor. 

" Since such is his appearance to a person po prejudiced in his 
fiivour as I am, how I muft more than ever reverence his abilities, 
when I tell you that, upon asking my father why ho had not pre- 
pared OS for such uncouth, untoward Htrangcnc^s, he laughed hear- 
tily, and said he had entirely forgotten that the same impression 
had been, at first, niado upon himself, but had been lost even on the 
second interview— 

** How I long to see him again, to lose it, too ! — for, knowing the 
value of what would come out when he spoke, he ceased to observe 
the defects that were out while he was silcnL 

** But you alwavs charge me to write without reserve or reser- 
vation, and Fo I obey as usual. Else I should be ashamed to ao- 
knowledge having remarked such exterior blemitihos in so exalted 
a character. His dress, considering the times, and that he had 
meant to put on all his beat becomes^ for he was engaged to dine 
with a very fine party at Mrs. Montagues, was as much out of the 
common rood as his figure. He had o large, full, bushy wig, a 
anufi*-colour coat, with gold buttons (or, peradvcnture, brass), but 
no ruffles to his doughty fists ; and not, I suppose, to be taken for a 
Blue, though ffoing to the Blue Queen, he had on very coarse black 
worsted stockmgs.*'* 

They, however, who only saw this distinguished person once or 
twice in society, were apt to form a very erroneous estimate of his 
temper, which wns not at oil morose or sullen, but rather kindly 
and sociable. He loved relaxation; he enioycd merriment; he 
even liked to indulge in sportive and playful pleasantry, when hia 
animal spirits were gay— pleasantry, indeed, somewhat lumbering, 
but agreeable from its perfect heartiness. Nothing can be more 
droll than the scene of this kind of which Mr. Boswell has pre- 
served the account, and into the humour of which he seems to have 
been incapable of entering. When some one was mentioned as 
having come to Mr. (aflerwards Sir Wm.) Chambers, to draw hia 
will, giving his estate to Sisters, Johnson objected, as it had not 
been gained by trade: ** * If it had,* said he, * he might have l^fl it 
to the dog Towser, and let him keep his own name.*'* He then 

* It is trul^ pain fill to say, what is tho real truth, that so excellent a 
writer as this lady once was, should have ended by being the very 
worst, without any single exception, of all writers whose name ever 
survived themselves. Such vile passages as this are in every page of 
her late works, and are surpassca by others — '* A sweetness of mental 
Attraction that magnetized longer from infirmity and deterioration of in- 
tellect from decay of years." (ii., 44.) Sudi outrages are all but 
breachea of decorum. 
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went on '* laufirhin); nnmulonitoly nt th» tc»iator as ho kopt cnllfngr 
him. * I daro nay/ Haid lie, * he thinkn ho liaa done a mighty 
thing; he won't wait till ho ffotH home to his neat — hoMl call up 
the landlord of tho firat inn on tho road, and, aOer a suitable pre- 
faeo on morulity and the uncertainty of lite, will toll him that he 
should not dolay makin^r Iuh will ; *' and here, Sir,*' will ho aay, ** 'm 
my will, which 1 have junt rnadr, with the atMiBtanco of one of the 
ablest lawyers in the kin^rdom," and he will nuid it to him, (laugh- 
ing all the time.) He bolicvoa ho has mado this will; but ho did 
not make it : you, Chambers, mndo it fur him. I trust you have 
had more conscience than to make him say * being of sound under- 
standing' — ha! ha! ha! I hope he has left me a legacy. I'd 
have his will turntMl into verw?, like a ballad.' Mr. Chambom,** 
says Doswell, ** didn't by any means relish this jocularity, upon a 
matter of which pars mufcnafuit, and soumed iui|mtiont till ho got 
rid of us. Johnson couldn't stop his merriment, but continued in 
it all tho way, till ho got without the Temple gate; ho then burst 
into such a nt of laughter, that he apiieared to bo almost in a con- 
vulsion, and, in order to support himsolt*, laid hold of one of the 
posts on tho side of tho foot imvoment, and sent forth peals so loud 
that in the silence of tho nis(ht, his voice seemed to resound from 
Temple Bar to Fleet Ditch" (ii.,270). 

His laugh is described as being ueculiarly hoart>[» though like a 
good-humoured growl ; and one drolly enough said, ** ho laughs 
liko a rhinoceros." Ho was, when in gotxi spirits, over ready for 
idleness, and even IVolic ; and his frienu has recordcxl an amusing 
anecdote of himself and Messrs. IU)auelerk and Langton, once 
rousing him at three in tlie morning afler dining in a tavern, 
when he cheerfully got up and said they must **maKO a day of it" 
Ho forth tliev sallied, played such pranks in Covent Garden Market 
as boys bn)ko loose from school might indulge in, and ended by 
goin^f down tho river and dining at uroenwicn. 

His love of children may Im added to tho account of his good 
humour and his kindness. This has indeed been observed as ol\en 
accompanying tho melancholic temperament, as if their innocence 
and dofencelessness were a relief and repose to tho agitated mind. 
The same love of children was observed in Sir Isaac Newton, and 
it was an accompaniment of the case of which I have already given 
tho outlines. Johnson also liked the society of {>orsons younger 
than himself; and to the last had nothing of the sevoreness, queru- 
lousness, and discontent with tho world, which the old are often 
seen to sliow. Indeed, at all times of his life, ho liked to view 
things rather on their light side, at least in dimuission ; and ho 
was a decided enemy to the principles of those who su|)erciliously 
look down u|>on vulgar enjoyments, or ascotically condemn tho in- 
nocent recreations of sense. Though ho novor at any period of 
his life, except during his intimacv with Savage, was intemperate 
(tor his otlen drinking alone, as he said, **to get rid of himself*," 
must bo regarded only as u desporate remedy attempted for an in- 
curable disease); yet he loved at all times to indulge in tho plea- 
sures of tho table, and was exceedingly fond of good eating, oven 
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while for §ome years he gfave up the use of wine. It was a saying 
of his in discussinjif the merits of an entertainment at which he hs3 
been a guest, '* ISir, it was not a dinner to ask a man to.** With 
the breakfasts in Scotland, ho expressed his entire satisfkction : 
and in his ** Journey,** he says, that if he could ** transport himself 
by wish, he should, wherever he might be to dine, always break- 
fast in Scotland.** 

All these, however, are trifling matters ; only made important 
by the extraordinary care taken to record every particular respect- 
ing his habits, as well as his more important qualities. 

lie was friendly and actively so, in the greatest degree^ he 
was charitable beyond what even prudential considerations might 
justify ; as firmly as he believed the Gospel, so constantly did he 
practise its divine maxim, ** that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.** His sense of justice was stxict and constant ; his love 
of truth was steady and unbroken, in an matters as well little aa 
great; nor did any man ever more peremptorily deny the existence 
of what are sometimes so incorrectly termed white lies ; for he 
justly thouglit, that when a habit of lieing careless of the truth in 
trifling things once has been formed, it will become easily, nay, 
certainly, applicable to things of moment. His habitual piety, his 
sense of his own imperfections, his generally blameless conduct in 
the various relations of life, has been already sufficiently described, 
and has been illustrated in the preceding narrative. Ho was a 
good man, as he was a groat man ; and he had so firm a regard for 
virtue that he wisely set much greater store by his worth than by 
bis fame.*** 

* The edition of Botwell, by my able and learned fVicnd Mr. Crokor, 
is a valuable aocoaaion to literature ; and the well-known aoeuraoy of 
that gentleman, gives importance to his labours. I have mentioned one 
inntunce of hiM having been misled by the narrative of Sir Walter Soott, 
from neither having attended to the dates. — Supra^ p. 44. 
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WITn AN ANALYSIS OF HIS OR BAT WOBK. 

In the last years of the seventeenth century were bom two 
men, who laid the foundation of ethical science as we now have it, 
greatly advanced and improved beyond the state in which the an- 
cient moralists had left it, and as the modern inquirers took it up 
after the revival of letters, Bishop Butler and Dr. Hutchinaoii. 
The former, bred a Presbyterian, and exercised in the metaphy- 
sical subtleties of the Calvinistic school, had early turned his acute 
and capacious mind to the more difficult questions of morals, and 
having conformed to the Established Church, he delivered, as 
preacher at the Rolls Chapel, to which office he was promoted by 
Sir Joseph Jekyll, at the suggestion of Dr. Samuel Clarke, a series 
of discourses, in which the Ibundations of our moral sentiments 
and our social as well as prudential duties were examined with 
unrivalled sagacity. The latter having published his speculations 
upon the moral sense, and the analogy of our ideas of beauty and 
virtue, while a young teacher among the Presbyterians in the 
north of Ireland, was afterwards for many years Professor of M<m«I 
Philosiiphy in tlie University of Glasgow, and there delivered his 
Lectures, which, by their copious illustrations, their amiable tone 
of feeling, their enlightened views of liberty and human improve- 
ment, and their persuasive eloquence, made a deeper impression 
than the more severe and dry compositions of Butler could ever 
create, and laid the foundation in Seotland of the modem ethical 
school. In this he restored and revised, rather than created a 
taste for moral and intellectual science, which had prevailed in 
the fifteenth and early in the sixteenth centuries, but which the 
prevalence of religious zeal and of political faction had for above 
two hundred years extinguished. He restored it, too, in a new, a 
purer, and a more rational form, adopting, as Butler did nearly at 
the same time, though certainly without any communication, or 
even knowledge of each other^s speculations, the sound and con- 
sistent doctrine which rejects as a paradox, and indeed a veiy 
vulgar fallacy, the doctrine that all the motives of human conduct 
are directly resolvable into a regard for self-interest "^ Nothing 

* Hutchinson had taught his doctrines in Dublin somo years before 
Butlcr^s '* Sermons" were published in 17S6; and had even published 
his ** Inquiry into Beauty and Virtue/* for the second edition of that 
work appeared in the same year. The ** Sermons** had indeed been 
preached at the Rolls, where he began to officiate as early as 1718 ; but 
nothingr can bo more unlikely than that any private intimation of their 
substance should have been conveyed to the young Presbyterian minister 
in Ireland. Indeed, his book was written soon after ho settled at the 
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more deserving of the character of a demonitration can be cited 
than the argument in a tingle sentence, by which he overthrows 
the position, that we seeli other men*s happincm, because by so 
doing we gratify our own feelings. This presupposes, says he, 
that there is a pleasure to ourselves in seelcing their happiness, 
else the motive, hjr the supposition, wholly fails. Therefore, there 
is a pleasure as independent of selfish gratification, as the thing 
pursued is necessarily something diflferent firom the being that 
pursues it 

These two great philosophers, then, moy be reckonifd the founders 
of the receivM and sound ethical system, to which Tucker, by his 
profound and original speculations, added much. Hartley and 
bonnet, who were a few years later, only introduced a mixture of 
gross error in their preposterous attempts to explain the inscrutable 
union of the soul and the bo<Jy, and to sccount for the phenomena 
of mind by the nature or afiection of the nerves; while at a some- 
what earlier date, Berkelev, an inquirer of a much higher order, 
had applied himself to psychological, and not to ethical studies. 

As ethics in its extended sonMC comprehends both the duties and 
capacities, and the moral and intellectual qualities of individuals, 
and their relations to each other in society, so may it sIho extend 
to the interests and the regulation of society, that ii<, to the polity 
of states, in both its branches both the structure and the functions 
of government, with a view to securing the happiness of the 
people. Hence it may include every thing that concerns the 
rights, as well as the duties of citizen!}, all that regards their good 
government, all the branches of jurisprudence, all the principles 
that govern the production and distribution of wealth, the employ- 
ment and protection of labour, the progress of population, the de- 
fence of the state, the education of its inhabitants ; in a word, 
political science, including, as one of its main branches, political 
economy. When, therefore, ethical npeculations had made so great 
progress, it was natural that this important subject should also en- 
gage the attention of scientific men ; and we find, accordingly, 
that in the early part of the eiprhteenth century the attention of 
the learned and, in some but in a moderate degree, of statesmen 
alifo, waw directed to these inquiries. Some able works hail touched 
in the preceding century upon the subjects of money and trade. 
Sound and useful ideas upon these were to be found scattered 
throuifh the writinirs of Mr. Jiockn. But at a much earlier period, 
Mr. Min, both in 10*21 and 1004, had combated successfully, as far 
as reasoning went, without any success in making converts, the old 
and mischievous, but natural fallacy, that ihe precious metals are 
the constituents of wealth. Soon after Min's second work, •• The 
Increase of Foreign Trade," Sir Wm. Petty still further illustrated 

acadmny, in 171 fi, which h« tnuglit mmr Dublin; for the liOrd-Liou* 
Ifiiuiil, Lord MolcHWortli, who wan appointed in that ycnr, revised the 
rauiiusciijit of it. Butltr and FIiitr.lnnHon were contcmpMrnrioH; one 
born l()92, the other 1694. Dr. Smith was biifn considerably later, in 
1733; Mr. Hume, in 1711. 
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the error of those who are afraid of an unfavourable balance of 
trade, and exposed the evil policy of regulating the rate of intereat 
by law. A few years before Sir Wm. Petty *8 most celebrated 
work, his " Anatomy of Ireland," appeared Sir Joeiah Child's ^ Dis- 
coorsie of Trade," 1668, in which, with some errors on the subject 
of interest, he laid down many sound views of trade, the principle 
of population, and the abs>urdity of laws aeainst forestalling and 
regrating. In 1681 he published his ** Philopatris," which ihowa 
the injurious effects of monopolies of every kind, and ezplaina 
clearly the nature of money. But Sir Dudley North's *' DiscourK," 
publi^hed in 1691, took as clear and even as full a view of the true 
doctrines of commerce and exchange as any modern treatise; 
building its deductions upon the fundamental principle which lies 
at the root of all these doctrines, that, as to trade, the whole world 
is one country, of which the natives severally are citizens or sub- 
jects ; that no laws can regulate prices ; and that whatever injures 
any one member of the great community injures the whole. 

It tiiust be observed that beside the treatises thus early published 
on economical Fcience, we find occasionally very sound doctrines 
unfolded, and very just maxims of policy laid down, by well known 
writers, who incidentally touch upon economical subjects in works 
written with ulher views. Thus Fenelon, in his celebrated ro- 
mance of *' Telemachus," has scattered various reflections of the 
truc^t nnd purest philosophy, upon the theory of commercial legis- 
lation, as well as upon many other departments of adrainistralKm. 
It is due 10 the memory of a Romish prelate, and a royal preceptor 
in an absolute monarchy, to add that all his writings breathe a 
spirit of genuine religious tolerance, and of just regai3 to the civil 
righUj and liberties of mankind. 

In the eighteenth century, the writers of Italy appear to have 
taken the lead in these inquiries. The active and lively genius of 
the people, the division of the country into small states, the access 
to the ears of the Government which this naturally gives to learned 
men, the interest in the improvement of his country which the 
citizen of a narrow community is apt to feel, gave rise to b'uch a 
multitude of writers on subjects of political economy, that when 
the Government of the Italian Republic, with a princely liberality, 
directed Custndi to publi.^h a collectiun of their wurks at the puldic 
expt^n.-e, in I'^OJ^ ihoy \ver»' fonml to till no hvs than fit^y ctctivti 

V()IUMU>S. 

The earliest of these writings, which lay down sound principles 
to guide commercial legislation, is the Memoir ('* Discorso Kcoiio- 
mico") of Antonio Bandini of Siena, addre:ssed in 1737 to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany upon the improvement of the great Maremma 
district. The autlior recommenJod free trade in com; advised 
the granting of leases to tenants, that they might have an interest 
in the soil; and proposed the repeal of all vexatious imposts, and a 
substitution in their stead of one equal tax upon all real property, 
without ezceptingr cither the lands of the nobles or of the church. 
This able and enlightened work, in which the germs of the French 
economical doctrines are plainly unfolded, was only published in 
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1775 ; but when Leopold succeeded his brolber in 1763, he showed 
his accustomed wisdom and virtue in the government of Tuscany, 
by adopting many of Bandini's suggestions for improving the Ma^ 
remma. Other writers followed in the same course. Fernando 
Galiani, of Naples, published in 1750 his treatise, "Delia Moneta," 
explained on sound principles that the precious metals are only to 
be regarded as merchandise, and showed clearly the connexion 
between value and labour. The discourse, Sopra i Bilanci deUe 
Nazione^ by Carli, of Capo d'Istria, in 1771, laid down the true 
doctrine respecting the balance of trade. Genovesi, a Neapolitan, 
in J 768, supported the position of perfect freedom in the corn trade, 
though not in that of other merchandise or of manu&ctures. But 
in 1769, Pillo Verri, a Milanese, in his work, " Sulle Lee^/ifi Vin» 
colanti^''* maintained the doctrine of absolute and universal freedom 
of commerce. The same thing was mentioned about the same 
period in the work of Ferdinando Paoletti, a Florentine, entitled 
*• Km* Mezzi Hi remlere felirc le. ISociftd" So that, before and 
after the French economists be^an their useful and enlightened 
labours, the fundamental doctrine of Adam Smithes celebrated 
work had been laid down by a great number of writers in the dif- 
ferent parts of the Italian Peninsula.* 

The progress made in France by the same class of pliilosophers 
and statesmen was very considerable, and about the same time. 
Although the Italian writers rather preceded, yet there is no doubt 
their works were unknown beyond the Alps for many years afler 
the French had applied themselves successfully to the cultivation 
of economical science. It is supposed, and apparently with reason, 
that a mercantile man, who also held the rank of a landed gentle- 
man, Vincent Seigneur de Goumay, of St Male, educated for 
trade at Cadiz, but always a bold thinker and a diligent student, 
was the first who adopted the principles of a liberal and enlightened 
commercial policy. His reputation both as an eminent merchant 
and as a learned inquirer had become considerable, when he was 
appointed, in 1751, to the office of Inlendant de Commercr, answer- 
ing in some sort to our president of the board of trade. His admi- 
nistration was a constant struggle with the narrow prejudices of 
the old system, which rests on encouragement, protection, prohibi- 
tion, endless intermeddling with the distribution of capital, and the 
employment of labour. He was so often and so powerfully thwarted, 
that his reforms were any thing but complete. All he attempted 
was in the right direction ; and M. Turgot, his disciple, who after- 
wards, in his own administration of the higher department of 
finance, carried the same views farther, has given us a luminous 
abstract of those sound principles which De Gournay laid down. 
The duty of government, according to him, was to give all branches 
of industry that freedom of which the monopolizing spirit of diffe- 
rent classes had so long deprived them ; to protect men in making 

• Not havinjr acccw «o CiwtodiV work, nnd only having seen some of 
tlio lrcati:»ri» ci.nluint'd in it, I have rclird on the slateineiil piven in Uie 
learned article on Political Economy, (• Penny CycloiwccJia," vol. xviii., 
p. 339, 40.) 
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whatever ase they please of their capital, their skill, their industiy; 
to open among the makers and sellers of all goods the greatest com- 
petition, for the benefit of the buyers in the low price and good cjua- 
lity of the things sold, and among buyers the greatest competitioD, 
Uiat the producer or the importer may have the due stimulus to his 
exertions ; and to trust the natural operations of men^s interests for 
the increase of national wealth and the general improvement of 
society, when all fetters are removed, and all absurd and pernicious 
encouragements by the state withheld. 

It was not for some years afler these enlightened and ratiooal 
principles had been adopted, promulgated, and acted upon by M. 
de Gournay, that Dr. Quesnay. who had, from his youth upwards* 
attended to agricultural questions, and even somewhat to lanning 
pursuits, but had been always immersed in the studies of his pro- 
fession, began to cultivate economical science. He had publisifaed 
several works of the greatest ability and learning on medical and 
surgical subjects, had acquired extensive practice, and risen to the 
rank of the King's fin:t physician"^ before he had matured his spe- 
culations so OS to publish any treatise on political subjects; and 
though he was eighteen years older than M. de Gournay, the 
latter had been several years at the head of the commercial admi- 

• A very interesting work was piihli<>hcd by my worthy friend Mr. 
Qaintin Crawford, in his " Melanges d*Histoire et de Litt^rature,** being 
the journal of Madnmc dc Ilausset, the waiting gentlewoman of Madame 
de rompadour. It contains some anecdotes of Dr. Qnesnay extremely 
curious and characteristic, and shows on what an intimately familiar 
footing the great philosopher lived with the royal voluptnary, who had 
the sense to relish his conversation, and used to call him *Miis ihinker,** 
(mon penscur.) Mr. Crawford ^ivps an accurate sketch of his character; 
and after mentioning that his followers always termed him ''Le Maltrc,** 
and decided their dispntcx hy " Le Maitre Ta dit,** like the disciples of 
Plato, he tells us that, at his death, a funeral oration was prunnunced by 
M. de Mirabcau, before the assembled sect, all in deep mourning. H(e 
adds, what may easily he believed, that this discourse was a **chcf> 
d*ceuvre de ridicule et d*absurdit6.** A great discussion, as it seems to 
roe on a question very unimportant, has been raised by political ccono. 
mists, not much to the credit of their philoM>phical feelings, whether 
Quesnay's family were of as low a station as some represent them, and 
whether it be really true that they could not afford to have him taught 
to read in his boyhood. Surely the Memoirs of the Academy must be 
reckoned a decisive aathority on this question. In the historical part 
of the volume for 1 774, it is di;$tinctly stated, as a matter well known, 
(p. 12*2,) that his father was an Aviicat au Parlcmcnt de Montfbrt, «nd 
an intimate friend of the Procureur dii Roi. Grimm mentions Queuiay 
in a very different mnnner from most others. He thus speaks of tho 
economists and tho great founder of their sect : — ** Depuis que Toecono- 
mie politique est devenue en France la science a la mode, il est fbrmii 
une secle qui a voulu domincr dins cette panic. .M. Quesnriy sVst fait 
chef dc cette secte." — " I^ vienx Qnesnay est un cyniquo decide. M. 
do Fol)ernaiM n*est pas tendre; ainsi cette qnerelle ne m' passera pas vanM 
quelques faits d*armcs.** (Corr.) He repiMtedly gi%'es him the same cjh- 
thet of cyniqve; probably the liglit conversation of Grimm had not at- 
tracted his notice or gained his respect 
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nistration before the doctor's first work appeared — his excellent 
papers on the Corn Trade in the Encyclopfl&dia.'*' His celebrated 
** Tableau Ectmomiqve,*^ in which the accumulation and distribu- 
tion of wealth is stated with great ingenuity and originality, though 
in a somewhat abstruse tbrm, appeared in 1758; and his greatest 
work, the " Physiocratie,*^ ten years later. His doctrine was, that 
the cultivation of the soil alone adds to the wealth of any state ; 
that they alone who till the ground are entitled to be called pro- 
ductive labourers; that their industry alone yields a net or clear 
produce ('* produit net") in the shape of rent over and above the 
expense of raising it by paying the workman's wagcp, and replac- 
ing with the ordinary profit the capital expended; that all other 
labour, as that of manufacturers who fashion the raw produce, of 
merchants or retail dealers who distribute it, whether raw or 
worked up, and professional men who do not operate upon produce 
at all, are, though highly useful, yet wholly and all equally unpro- 
ductive, because those classes only receive their wa^^es, or the 
profit of their stock, from the productive class— the agriculturists. 
From this theory he deduced practical inferences all of great im- 
portance, but of different degrees of value or accuracy ; that all 
commerce, both external and internal, both in the raw and manu- 
factured produce of any country, should be left entirely free; that 
all industry of every class should be alike unfettered ; that all men 
should be left to employ their capital and their labour as their own 
view of their own interest directs them ; that no tax should be im- 
posed on any goods or any labour except a single impost, and that 
upon the net produce, the rent of land — this (the impot fonciere) 
taking the place of all others, and alone being levied to support the 
state. 

Dr. Qucsnay's ingenuity and learning, the boldness of his views, 
their great simplicity, their originolity, all made o powerful impres- 
sion ; but from these very causes, and still more from the harshneps 
and obscurity of the style in which they were unlblded— perhaps 
one might say enfolded, — they were better calculated to find ac- 
ceptance with the learned few than with the general mass of read- 
ern. Upon these few, however, they soon made a deep impression, 
which was increased by their author's simple and amiable manners, 
his exemplary purity, though living in a corrupt court, and the ad- 
mirable talent which he had in conversation, of exposing his doc- 
trines, like our Franklin, by the aid of apposite fables or apologues. 
He became thus easily the leader, or head of a sect, and he was 
looked up to by his disciples with the same reverence that the fol- 
lowers of the ancient sages paid to the objects of their veneration. 
The Marquis of Mirabeau, father ot the famous revolutionary leader ; 
M. Mercier de la Riviere; M. Dupontde Nemours; M. Condorcet, 
and M. Turgot, for fome time Controller General of the Finances, 
were the most celebrated of this school. Their chief died as early 
as 1774, but they continued to instruct mankind by their writings, 
which, however ingenious and learned, were almost all deprived of 

• The article "Fcrmier" appeared in 1756; "Grains" in 1757; M. 
Targofs able articles appeared in 1756. 

6* 
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their full effrct upon the bulk of readers, by the dry, scholastic, and 
even crabbed stylo in which they were composed, and the want of 
that simple arrangement and that plain manner of unfolding their 
system which forms the first and the ei^sential merit of didactic 
composition. 

It must bo added that on the structure of government, the doc- 
trines of the sect were far less enli^^htened than upon its functions. 
While they held the whole happiness of society to de^tend upon a 
wise and honest administration of the supreme power in the state, 
they never considered how necessary it was to provide n security 
for that course being pursued, by establishing checks upon the rulers. 
Their doctrine was that what they called a despotistne legale^ or 
an absolute power vet^ted in the sovereign, and exercised accordingf to 
fixed laws, is the most perfect form of government; and tJi*»y entirely 
forgot that either no change whatever can be made in these laws, 
let ever so great a change happen in the circumstances of Uio com- 
munity, or that all laws may be abrogated or altered at the mo- 
narch's pleosnro, and thup, that the epithet "legal" dropt from their 
definition. In short they forgot, that their theory to be tolerable 
required the de.<^pot to be an angel, in which case, no doubt, their 
constitution would be perfect, but in no other. It is singular, that 
with all this, wc find in the authrntic accounts of their founder's 
habits that he never could feel at ease in the presence of Louis XV., 
and confessed his reat^on to be, his thinking all the while that he 
stood before n man who had the power of destroying him. This is 
recorded in the Memoirs to which I have alwve referred, and we 
find two instancrs in the same work, illustrating tlie practical ope- 
ration of the " deftpotisrne ISgaley To the Doctor's great disniiay, 
M. de Mirnbenu, his steady follower, was suddenly hurried away to 
the fortress of Vinccnncs, brcnuse nn expression in his speculative 
work on Tiixation being misunderstood by the King, had given him 
offence; and when Turgot was anxious to obtain the King's assent, 
on the occasion of his proposing one of his great municipal reforms 
which he i-upported, he took the indirect, if not humilitating course 
of speaking to the Doctor and to the mistress's waiting-woman, to 
whom the Doctor gave a note of the plan, which by this circuit 
reached the Royal ear. 

But our view of what has been accomplished in economical 
science, before the period to which the following Life refers, would 
be most imperfect, if we passed over the Es^says of Mr. Hume. 
They were published in 1752, and gave the first clear refutation of 
the errors which had so long prevailed in commercial policy, and 
the first philosophical as well as practical exposition of those sound 
principles, which ought to be the guide of statesmen in their ar- 
rangements, as well us of philosophers in their spectlations upon 
this important subject. 1 have already treated of this admirable 
work in the life of th=»t illustrious writer.* 

It was necessary to give a summary of the progress which had ber'n 
made iri ethical and economical philosophy before the time of Dr. 
Smith, in order that wo might duly appreciate the invaluable services 
» Vol. I. 
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uliich ho rrndorril to tiotti thojr braru-JiPj* of^cirncr, niul toprrvrnt 
iiH froii) HUpjNwdii^r, nH men are nlvmyn pronr lo liit. tii.-it li«* uh«Mo 
iiirrit HH n (rrcal improvrr cnn linnliy tM> (•rriiii:irrrl tim itiirlily. umh 
nlwi llio crrnior of tli« hyMfrn \ihirh lii* «» Ur(r«>ly contriliuscHl (» 
(.'Xtf^nil find coUfoYuUiU*. Wo rit.-iy now prtiorfd Ui the history of 
Urn I iff). 

Adnrri Smith wan lN>rn at Kirknidy, in thn Scotch county of F^^r, 
on th(! fHh of June, 172!i. Hml wai* n pr^thiimouK cluM, hiM faihi'r 
hnvinff diud a few inonthH txforf!. That ^fniifinnn wnn (.ontnitlfr 
of tlio (yii!-toinH at tho fiort. havinir Uum orij/m.-iliy hrrd to the Ijiw, 
aii<l ufb;rwiirdH held th«f oflicoof IVivnto H<>cri-(jry to I^ord Uiudon, 
Hocrotnry of Sfatr, and K«**'p*'r of tho (irf»at S-nl. IIih witlr: wan a 
dnijjjhtiT of Mr. I>oii|;;InH, of Strathnnry. TUay lind no other child 
but thn philononhrr, whotic cdnca lion devolved iiinm hit nmther, and 
wan rnont carohilly and arteciionately conducted. 

When a child of onl^ thrm* yearn old, he waH stolen hy a fftitifi 
of the va^rantM, called in Scotland, tinkern, and reMemhlinff ;;i(Mieii 
in their liabitM — tlie aatne race which Fletcher of Snlt^mn deKcriboH 
OH haviiijf in hiH day t)ccorno ho ntitneroua om to form a coiiMiderable 
portion of the ScottiMh m^ople. It wan a fortunate circiiiriMtance, 
that iHi'mu H<x>n niiHMod, hiH uncle, at whrwe htnitta he wan riwidinjf, 
])urHiied the wretcheH,and roNtored him to hiH aflVi^hted {mrent. 

lie received the first riidimentH of hia (>ducation at the Hchotd of 
David Miller, an eminent ti^acher, aeveral of w hone pupilH tilhul 
itniwrtant public iitationH in after life. lUt'wg; of weak con;'titulion 
in hiH early yearH, l)ookH fornifNl hiri only aniUHeuKMit, and liin coin- 
jiaiiionif retained all their lives a lively recoll(;ction of hiH devotion 
to reading and of the ffreat tenacity of bin memory. lie wuh oIho 
remarkable even in thoHO early dnyn fur that ab.-ienco which ho din- 
tin/i^iiiHhed him in company ever afler. At the af(e of fourteen, an 
w UHiial in Scotland, he waN Hent U) the (ItiiverHity, and remainuil 
at (ilaHjyrow for three yearn, when he obtiiitied an (ixhihitiou to 
Balifd (Jollei^e. 

At Oxforu hn rrMnained for Hoven yenrK, and applied himHfdf to 
tlie ac(|iiiHitiim of variouH learninif. lie became mni'ter of both 
ancient and modern lanjfiiaf^cw, and exfTcined himnelf in trnnnla- 
tion, eMp«M:ia|]y from the French, a mode which, like bin illuHtrioiiH 
friend KolH;rtHon, lie alwa^H recommisnded, an tendiiiLr to improve 
the iitudent*H Htyle, by ^ivin(( a facilitv in the iiho of hiri own lun- 
ffiia^e. Hut it ia Homewhat remarkabb; that hiH chief ntudy wan of 
mathematical and pbynical Hcirmce, a walk liltb; frf!(iiiented at the 
Univernity, and which, except an Hiih-^firvient toother HpeeuIaiionM, 
ho hiriiwjff apiNjarn to have ever afler abandoned. For h/hiio time, 
however, he munt have retainrrd both th(s tiiHti; and the capacity for 
thoHO exalted Htudien; for Mr. Stewart recolhsctn bin fntlier, the 
celebrated ^(^ometrician, remindinjif him of a problem \}rn\H}H<u\ t.r> 
him by Dr. Simnon, which bad (M:cupied bin attention after he bad 
lefl (/olleffe, and bad come Ui re!iid(; at (ihif^rnw. 

On bin return from Oxford he went to renide for two yearH at 
Kirkably with hiH mother, for whom he entertained thrfHi^h bin 
whole life an extraordinary and a perfectly well-f(rounded affec- 
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tioQ, being ever happior in her society than in any other ; and he 
enjoyed the unspeakable blessing of having her days prolonged till 
he had himself reached a good old age. The plan of his family 
had been, that he should enter the English Church, and with this 
view he had been sent to Oxford. But Mr. Stewart says, that he 
did not find this profession suit his tastes; perhaps it did not ac- 
cord with his habits of thinking ; certain it is that he abandoned 
all thoughts of it, and contented himself with those chances of very 
moderate preferment which the Scotch Universities present to 
lovers of literature and science. 

It is clearly proved by the course and by the tone of his remarks 
on English universities,* that the discipline and habits of Oxford 
had in no way gained either his affection or his respect Probably 
he could not easily forget the silly bigotry which caused his supe- 
riors to seize his copy of Hume's '^ Treatise of Human Nature," 
when he was surprised reading it, and to administer a reprimand 
for the offence. 

In 1748 he removed to Edinburgh, accompanied by his mother; 
and he read for about three years a course of Lectures on Rhetoric 
under the patronage of Lord Karnes, himself a very successful fol- 
lower of critical studies, and whose writings were the first to in-, 
troduce in this island a sound philosophy upon those subjects. Dr. 
Smith also became intimately acquaint^ with the eminent men of 
letters who had adorned the Scottish capital, and some of whom 
were not yet well known to tlie world. Mr. Hume, Dr. Robert- 
son, Dr. Blair, were among those literary men ; Mr. Wedderbnme 
aflerwards Lord Loughborough, and Mr. Johnstone afterwards Sir 
William Pulteney, were severally members of the Scottish Bar. 
In 1751 he was elected to the Professorship of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, which he exchanged the year after for that of 
Moral Philosophy. It had till four years before been filled by 
Hutcheson, under whom he had studied with all the admiration 
which the ingenuity and eloquence of that great teacher so natu- 
rally inspired, and with the affection which was commanded by his 
amiable character. 

This important situation of a public teacher, one of the most e.x- 
altcd to which any man can aspire, was certainly of all others the 
most perfectly adapted to his genius, as it was the best suited to 
his habits and his tastes ; for the love of speculation was in him 
combined with the desire of communicating information to others 
and of promoting their improvement Even in society all his life, 
there was something didactic in the style of his conversation. He 
was fond of laying down principles, illustrating them, and tracing 
their consequences. He was not, indeed, in such careless discus- 
sions, always either very practical or very reflecting and circum- 
spect as to conclusions ; and his hasty opinions, whether of men or 
of things, were often the result of momentary impressions, which 
he was quite ready to correct upon reconsideration. But the inte- 
rest which he took in his subject always animated his discourse ; 

* **Weallh of Nations," b. v., cl. 
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and no one could more appropriately, or with greater claims to his 
hearer*8 attention, illustrate the bearing of Uie truths which he 
meant to convey. His language, too, was choice, both elegant, 
various, and plain ; his manner having been formed upon the best 
models which he had, as we have seen, diligently studied, as in- 
deed he had the principles of rhetoric, the subject of his earliest 
lectures. Nor had he any difficulty of extempore composition, 
though like many greater speakers, he at first was apt to hesitate 
until he became warmed with his subject, and then he could pre- 
lect with as great fluency of language as copiousness of illustra- 
tion. It may thus be well supposed that on the subjects of his 
lectures, when he had given them the full consideration which was 
required for preparing himself, he could convey instruction in a 
manner at once sound, luminous, and attractive. Accordingly we 
find all accounts tisree in representing him as a teacher of the very 
highest order, and his pupils as receiving instruction with a respect 
approaching to enthusiasm. Even the talents of Hutchcpon had 
failed to recommend these studies to as general and cordial accep- 
tation. The taste of metaphysical and ethical inquiries was greatly 
increased ; discussions of the doctrines he taught became the fa- 
vourite occupation in all the literary circles, and formed the sub- 
jects of debate in the clubs and societies of the place ; even the 
peculiarities of his manner and pronunciation were eagerly caught 
up and imitated, though there was nothing which he less affected 
than the graces of delivery, and nothing in which he less excelled ; 
but it seemed like the free and spontaneous tribute to genius and 
learning which courtly servility had paid to one monarch by assu- 
ming his wry neck, and to another by adopting his false grammar,* 
so that he may perhaps be allowed to have more than any other 
celebrated teacher of our own timess attained the observance with 
which the ancient sects cultivated their masters, while his friend 
and coadjutor, De Quesnay, in this respect passed all who never 
actually taught. 

The late eminent Professor Millar, who had been a pupil of Dr. 
Smith's, and who remained to his death one of his most intimate 
friends, has given a valuable account of his lectures which Mr. 
Stewart inserted in his " Biographical Sketch." When he taught 
the Logic Class, he appears to have rather converted the course 
into one upon rhetoric and belles lettres, only giving an introduc- 
tory view of the School Ix)gic and Metaphysics. The reason given 
for what appears to me a great departure from the proper duties of 
that chair, is, that he considered tlie best illustration of the mental 
powers to consist in examining the several ways of communicating 
our thoughts by speech, and tracing the principles upon which 
literary composition becomes most subservient to persuasion or en- 
tertainment. It really seems difficult to imagine a more unsatis- 
factory reason for teaching rhetoric as logic. The difference of the 

♦ Au^nsliis and liouis XTV. IJjippily Ifio Roirian paranitrH could not, 
like; the Parislinn, bequeath thiir inunarch^B dcfurinily, but mon curosfe 
is Blill French. 
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two studies was much more accurately perceived by another great 
light, — lx)rd Coke, who places thein rather in contrast than in re- 
semblance to each other, when he quaintly compares the original 
writ to lojric, and the count or pleading to rhetoric, which assu- 
redly it only resembles in being as unlike logic, as the plea is un- 
like the writ. But I apprehend, that whatever might be given as 
a ratio justifica, the ratio suaxoria was the accidental possession 
of a course of lectures already delivered in Edinburgh in his ear- 
lier years ; and that, had this course been directed to explain the 
learning of the Schools, the rules of argumentation, the principles 
of classification, and the limits of the various branches of science, 
the proper office of logic, we should not have heard of the Fome- 
what unaccountable theory which has been cited from Mr. Millar's 
note. 

After one course, however, of this description, he taught moral 
philosophy for twelve years, with extraordinary ability and the 
greatest success It is most deeply to be lamented that of the four 
branches into which his course was divided, the two most interest- 
ing i:hould not have reached us, the MS. having been destroyed a 
short time before his death. He first unfolded the sublime and im- 
portant truths of Natural Theology, and the faculties and princi- 
ples of the mind on which it rests, by far the most elevated of all 
human speculations, and one, as Archbishop Tilloteon* has most 
soundly declared, which fo fkr from being worthy of jealousy on 
their part who maintain the doctrines of Revelation, is of necessity 
the very foundation essential to support its fabric . Whether we 
regard the hopes of man as built upon his unassisted reason, or as 
confirmed by the light of religion, no study can match that of Na- 
tural Theology in the loftiness of its nature, and the importange of 
its tendency. — " Neque cum homines ad Deos ulla re proprius ac- 
cedunt quam salutum hominibus dando." (Cic. " Pro Lig.*^ He 
next explained the doctrines of Ethics, or the rules and principles 
by which men judge of the qualities in point of wisdom and good- 
ness, of human action. The third division of his course was, pro- 
perly speaking, a branch of the second ; it embodied general juris- 

* ** All religion is foiinJ« d op'.m rioht notions of God and his pcrfoc- 
tion, insomuch that divine revelation itself does supprise those for its 
foundations, and cm signify (disclose or reveal) nnthinf to us unlcaa 
they he fir>t known and believed. For unless we be first firmly per- 
suaded of the providence of God and of his supcrintcndcnGe over man. 
kind, why should we suppose that he mnkea any revelation of hij will 
to us .' Unless it be firxt aciuully known that God is a God of troth, 
what ground is there for believing his word ? So that the pfincii4es of 
natural religion are the foundations of that which is revealed.** (Serm. 
xli.) This sermon was preach(>d before the King and Qaccn 27th Oc- 
tober, lfi02, at the thanksgtvintr for the naval victory, and contains even 
a more searching exposure of the errors of Romanisin than tlie ceks- 
bratcd sermon (xl.) on the Church of Rome The sermon on ** Stead. 
fa^tllCHs in Religion." sccins to me his Gracc*s other great masterpiece 
in coritcndins: with Romio. Il is a demonstration of the great practical 
doctrine of the right of private judgment, and it tallies in spirit with tho 
above passage in Uie 4l8t 
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prudence, the structure of govemmoot, and the theory of legisla- 
tion. In the fourth and last branch he treated of the principles 
upon which the wealth, power, and generally Uie prosperity of 
communities depend, and of the institutions relating to commerce, 
finance, instruction, and defined, in a word, tlie functions of go- 
vernment as contradistinguished from its structure. Of the second 
and fourth divisions he idler wards gave the substance in his pub- 
lished works ; unhappily, the whole of his papers containing the 
first and the third series of lectures, were destroyed by himself 
some time before he died, together with the lectures on Kiietoric, 
which are described by Mr. Millar as having been composed with 
extraordinary care, and as having contained critical discussions of 
great delicacy of taste, as well as extensive learning. 1 cunnot 
help regarding it as a circumstance however unfortunate for the 
world, peculiarly happy for his executors, that these invaluable 
manuscripts were not left in their hands, with the injunction which 
his will contained to burn them, for if ever men can be conceived 
to lie under a temptation to fctrain at placing their public duty in 
opposition to their private obligations, it certainly would have been 
those eminent persons. Dr. Black and Dr. Ilutton, shrinking from 
the painful office of performing the trusts of their fricnd^s will. 

While Dr. Smith was engaged in the duties of his Professorship 
at Glasgow, he published the first works which he gave to the 
world. In 1755 he contributed to the *• Edinburgh Keview," of 
which I have spoken in the ** Life of Hobertson,** u paper of great 
merit, being a criticism on Johnson^s Dictionary. Allowing; full 
praise to the merits of that important work, he yet very clearly 
showed the want of strict philosophical pruiciple with which it is 
justly chargeable, the different senses of words being rarely ar- 
ranged in classes, or the particular modifications of each significa- 
tion under tiie more general, and as it were leading or prevailing 
sense, and words apparently synonymous, being very often distin- 
guished with little care lie illustrates Wis remarks by examining 
the words, hut and humour, as given by Johnson, and by giving 
them on his own more systematic plan. The article is masterly 
in all respects, and carries conviction to every otlcntive reader. 
Tl:e specimen is as well executed as possible, and makes it a mat- 
ter of regret, not indeed that the author should have confmetl his 
own labours as a lexicographer to pointing out the wny instead of 
walking in it him^eU', but that his plan should not have been 
adopted and executed by others whose labour might have been 
letter npared for so useful a work. This service to letters, indeed 
to science itself, still remains to be rendered, and if individuals 
should be scared from so toilsome an undertaking, it sccnis well 
suited to the joint exertions of some literary society. The zoal nnd 
activity of Voltaire, it may he mentioned, broke out almost on his 
death-bed, in persuading his colleagues of the Academy to accom- 
plish a work of this kind, in some sort fellow to the one I speak of; 
for it was to remodel their Dictionary, giving the historical pro- 
gress of the meaning attached to the words, with quotations from 
contemporary writers, and each Academician was to have taken a 
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letter; he had begun himself to write upon the letter A, with his 
wonted industry, when that hand arrested hini, to which the labo- 
rious and the idle alike must submit, closing his long and brilliant 
career. 

Dr. Smith's other paper in tlio Review is a letter to the editors 
upon the propriety of extending their plan, which had been coo^ 
fined to the criticism of works published in Scotland. He enters 
at some len?th into the general state of literature on the Con- 
tincnt, and eJiows a familiar acquaintance with it, that could only 
have been acquired by very extensive reading in the works of 
foreign writers. The advice which he gave would in all proba- 
bility have been followed ; but the Review was given up, as I 
have elsewhere stated,* in consequence of the ferment excited by 
the fanatical part of the Kirk. 

In 1759 Dr. Smith published his ''Theory of Moral Sentiments," 
being the greater part of the second division of his course of lec- 
tures, and the explanation of the principles upon which his ethical 
system rested. To the " Theory'' was subjoined a •' Dissertation 
on the Origin of Ijanguage,'* a subject to which he had paid great 
attention. There is some doubt whether this was not added to tlio 
second edition of the work. Mr. Stewart is inclined to think that 
it was not in the first, but a diflerent opinion has been confidently 
expressed by others. The success of this publication was groat, 
and it was immediate. The book became at once generally popular ; 
and Mr. Hume, who was in liondon at the lime of its firvt ap- 
pearance, wrote him a most lively and humorous letter, in which 
he gives the history of his friend's complete success. In this letter 
there is mentioned a circumstance, too, which we sliall presently 
see was destined to have a great influence on his future prospects. 
The celebrated Charles Townsend said, on reading the book, that 
ho should make it worth the author's while to undertake the charge 
of tlie young Duke of Bucclcu^h's education, whose mother, the 
dowager Duchess, he had married. 

The success of this excellent work, however, was confino<l, at 
least for a long time, to the author*s own country. It was soon 
translated into French, and the publisher sought to give it more 
attraction by adding an absurd title to the original one — he called 
it " Metaphysique do rAme." Grimm recommends this as ex- 
tremely clover ; hut adds that it had failed to obtain for the book 
any uttontion, and that it had entirely failed at Paris, which, how- 
ever, ho observes, proved nothinjr against its merits.! 

Af>or the "Theory of Moral Sentiments" was published. Dr. 
Smith naturally made considerable chancres in his course of lec- 
tures during the four years that he remained in Glasgow College. 

• " lilfc of f^obortson," vol. i. 

t " Oil a trudiiil dopiiin quelqiic teius la * Tli<>orio des Sc>ntiuivn:i 
Moruux,* do M. .Adam Smith, Proltascur a (iI:u*go\v, on deux volume* 
in Hvo. liO traductcnr ou lo libruiro, pi^ur lui donncr un tilro plus piquunt, 
I'u noinims Hpirituclloinent * Metaphysique do PAinc ;* cct ouvrai^ a 
iHMiu'oup i\v reputation en Angleterro, ct n*u eu aucun succte \ Paris. 
(\>!a ne doeidu ricn eontre son nitrite." (Corr. iv. 291.) 
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He greatly curtailed the second branch, having inoorporatcd so 
large a portioD of it in his book ; and he extended the third and 
fourth heads—those parts which related to jurLspru<lence and 
political economy — giving more copbus illustrations of the prin- 
ciples on which these important sciences are grounded. In par- 
ticular, his discussions of commercial policy were more elaborately 
conducted ; and he profited by his intimacy with merchants and 
manufacturers of eminence in the great tradin;; city in wliich he 
resided to obtain practical information which might illustrate, if 
not guide, his speculative views — possibly also correcting those 
views by bringing them to tlie teut of experience by free dis- 
cussion. 

The progress of his opinions in making converts to the modem 
doctrines concerning trade is representixl as having been con- 
siderable, even among those whose prejudices in favour of the 
older maxims were of lon^ standing; but of course his philosophy 
was more readily adopted, and more extensively diffusicd by the 
pupils, who came to the consideration of tbc subject with no bias 
upon their minds from former habits of thinking or long-fbmied 
professional opinions. 

In 1763 the project already mentioned, of Charles Townsend, 
was carried into execution, and Dr. Smith was induced to resign 
his professorship, with the view of attending the Duke of Buc- 
clcugh on his travels. The settlement of an adequate annuity 
upon him made this arrangement one sudiciently con8i:jtcnt with 
onlinary prudence. But it may reasonably be doubted, if, afler 
enjoying the advantages of a residence during a year or two 
abroad, his happiness would not have been better consulted 
by returning to the duties and habits of his academical life. 
Nothing, certainly, can be more clear, than that the official appoint- 
ment to which this change in his plans ultimately led, was one 
deeply to be lamented, and indeed to be disapproved in every 
respect, however well meant It is somewhat humbling to our 
national pride to reflect that our Government could find no better 
emph>yment, and no fitter reward for the most eminent philosopher 
of the age, than making him a revmuo officer. For the last 
twelve years of his precious life he was condemned to ^40 through 
the routine business of a Commissioner of the Customs;— as, some 
time afler, one of the greatest poets who ever appeared in this 
island was made an exciseman, at seventy pounds a-year, for a bare 
subsistence, and daily threatened witli removal, to die of hunger, 
if he did not square his conversation by the opinions on French 
politics which his superiors entertained.* 

It must, however, be added, that nothin^r could better suit Dr. 
Smith, than the opportunity which his connexion with the Duke 

* It is a (jrratifyinjir proof of the progress which has since those times 
been marie, that no Minister could in our day propose; such preferment 
to wich men. An instance may probably be cited of an eminent poet 
bcinfr early in this century ro employed ; but there wan a wide dilierencc 
in the emoluments, and the place was nearly a Hinccure. 

7 
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gave him of visiting France and Swilzerland. They repured in 
the tfpring of 17(M to l^iris, where thejr only remained a few days, 
and procoo<lin^ to TuuIou^o, ptu»iicd in that provincial capital a 
yuar oml a hail*. Kxccpt thut tlic French spoken on the Garonne 
IB by no means to pure a» that of tlic Loire and other districtH in 
the centre of the country, tlie place was well chosen for a resi- 
dence connected with education. There was a university of good 
repute with an excellent library ; it was also the seat of one ot tlie 
most ini|)ortHnt purliunientH. uiid of an engineer and artillery head- 
quarters (a requisite of crtxxl society in my late friend Mr. Wick- 
haiii*s opinion) ; the society was ixilisiied and not dissipated, com- 
merce uiul inanuiactiires havin*; somewhat unaccountably never 
established themselves in a city which seems wcll-suiteii to both 
fVom its central position and tlie neighbourhood of the canal, as 
well as from the fertilitv of the surround uig country. It ii not 
doubtful that Dr. Smith obtained, by his residence in thia ancient 
and flourishing city, and his intercourse with the well-informed 
and polished circles of its society, much of that accurate informa- 
tion H'specting French affairs which plainly appears in hia writings, 
and which, as he habitually distrusts tlie statements of political 
autliorities, was the result of his own inquiries and observationa* 
From Toulouse they went to Geneva, wlicre they passed two 
months, and then remained ten months in Paris. Here he enjoyed 
an intimate acquaintance with all the most eminent men of science 
and of letters, particularly D'AIembert, Necker, Mannontel, Uel- 
vetius. Morel let, Turgot, and above all, Quesnay, whose tasteaand 
pursuits so much resembling his own formed the bond of a strong 
attachment Though differing in opinion upon some fundamentu 
])oints, he regarded his system as " the nearest approximation to 
trutli that had ever been made in economical science, while the 
singular modesty and simplicity'* of tlie man had a powerful 
attniction for so congenial a nature. He was, as is weJl known, 
only prftveiited by Qucsnay*s death from dedicating to him the 
*« Weal til of Nations.** It appears by a letter of Morellet, pub- 
lished in his Memoirs, that notwithstanding Dr. Smithes residence 
at Toulouse, and his intimate acciuaintanco with tlie French lan- 
guage, he had never so far mastered it as to speak it toleraUv 
well ; hut he could, though difficultly, converse in it without mucn 
inconvenience. "II parloit,** snys tlie Abbe, '*fort mal notre 
langue, mais nous parlAmes theoric commcrciale, banque, cr^it 
publiquc, &c." As the date of 1762 is given for this acquaintance, 
it might be deemed that this applies to his passing through Paris 
in 1764, rather than his residence there in 1766; out as the Abbe 

* He has preserved in his ** Theory of Moral Sentiments** an anecdote, 
which, nnk'SH it is to be found in t)iu enrlior editions, I should imagine 
him to huvo heard ut Toulouse ; that when the unhappy Galas was mur- 
dered by tiio law, und among other torments a monk was sent to obtain 
his confessicn, the wretched sufferer, already broken on tho wheel, ex. 
claimed, " Can you, yourself, tuther, believe me guilty ?" (F., 303.) Tho 
paragraph certainly is in one of the chapters which he says was altered 
In tho edition of 1788, 
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— an oflico in tlio gift of tl)e students, votinj^ by four divieions or 
nations. His letter of thanks on this occurrence shows how ex- 
tremely gfratitiecl he was with the honour. 

Upon his appointment to the Customs he settled in Edinburgh, 
where his venerable parent lived witli liim till her death in 17ti4, 
as well as his cousin, Miss Douprlas, who died in 1788. TheM 
two losses sorely afllicted his gentle and affectionate heart, for he 
was tenderly attached to both his relations, and had never known 
domestic comforts but in their society. He lived hospitably, and 
saw much of his friends-*-tho preat lights of Scottish society in 
tliose days: Dr. Black, Dr. Ilutton, Dr. Robertson, Dr. Cullen, 
were his chosen companions ; and he took much pleasure in super- 
intending the education of his kinsman, Mr. Doufflas, afterwards 
Lord Stratiienry, to whom he left his choice library (the only 
thin^, as he used to say, in which he was a fop), as well as that 
portion of his papers which ho did not destroy. 

But now, although his income exceeded his wants, his far more 
precious time was no longer his own. 'Hie trivial but incessant 
duties of his office exhausted his spirits, and distracted, though 
they could not fix his attention. For several years he ceased to 
cultivate letters or science, or only gave his attention to tliem, as 
matters of amusement, and as food for conversation. He had, 
indeed, in the two portions of his lectures of which nothing had 
been published, the rich materials of works in the very highest 
degree interesting and important. But when we reflect that ten 
years had been required, and those years passed in seclusion, to 
systematize, to arrange, ond to compose the work into which were 
moulded tlie economical part of his lectures, we may well believe 
that he now, as his age declined and his infirmities increased, 
shrunk from performing the same office to tlie other portions of the 
lectures, when the avocations of his public duty gave a perpetual 
interruption to his studies. It is remarkable, too, how little, with 
all his groat practice, ho over aoouired the art of composition. Ho 
told Mr. Stewart a short time berore his death, that ** af\er all his 
practice, he composed as slowly and with as great difficulty as at 
first** Hence it naturally surprises us to learn that he never wrote, 
but walking about the room, dictated to an amanuensis, from which 
we must conclude that before he began, he had well considered 
the language as well as tho matter, and spoke to tho writer, as it 
were, a prepared speech.* 

He began to feel the approach of age at a somewhat early 
period, notwithstanding the temperate, calm, and equablo lite 
which he had ever had ; nor had ho reached threescore when 

* Mr. Stewart nddn, that Dr. Smith mentioned Mr. numc*8 facility of 
writing as a controet to his own, 8tatifig *' that tho last vols, of hi?* His* 
tory wore printed from the orifirinal eopy, with a few murginnl correc- 
tiooH.** I have Khowii in his life, thiit this eotild not huve Itoen the caKe; 
for 1 Imve proved, l»otli from Mr. Iliinie's own MSS., und from his no- 
count of hiri dilliculty in writing, tiiut Dr. Smith'M impression wus erro- 
neous. 
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ho was sensible, not that his faculties, but that his bodily strength 
and spirits were somewhat impaired. The domestic losses to 
which I have adverted left him solitary and helpless; and 
though he bore them with an equal mind, as became a great 
philosopher, his health gradually declined. The immediate 
cause of his death, which happened in July, 1700, was a chronic 
obstruction in the bowels, under which he lingered for a conside- 
rable time and suffered great pain ; but he bore it with perfect re- 
signation. When he left EJdinburgh in 1778, on a journey to 
London, the object of which has not been explained, but which 
gave him the expectation of a long absence from Scotland, ho 
wrote a letter to Mr. Hume, intrusting him with tlie charge of his 
papers, and intimating that, except the *' Speculative llistory of 
Astronomy,'* he desired all his other writings to be destroyed, 
stating that they were contained in eighteen folio paper books, 
wliich were not even to be examined before destroying them. Dr. 
Ilutton's account of what afterwards passed, coincided with this 
intention and must be subjoined, as it is extremely interesting. 
" When he became weak and saw the approaching end of his lim, 
he spoke to his friends again upon the subject of his papers. They 
entreated him to make his mind easy, as he mifrht depend upon 
their fulfilling his desire. He was tlien satisfica, but some days 
afterwards finding his anxiety not entirely removed, ho begged 
one of them to destroy the volumes immediately. This accordingly 
was done, and his mind was so much relieved that he was able to 
receive his friends in the evening with his usual complacency. 
They had been in use to sup with him every Sunday, and that 
evening there was a pretty numerous society of them. Dr. Smith 
not being able to sit up with them as usual, retired to bed before 
supper, and as he went away took leave of his friends by saying, 
•* I believe we must adjourn this meeting to some other place !* " 
lie died a few days afterwards. Mr. Kiddel, an intimate friend of 
Dr. Smith's, who was present atone of tlie conversations on the 
subject of the manuscripts, mentioned to Mr. Stewart, in addition 
to Dr. Hutton's note, that he *• regretted ho had done so little, 
adding, * I meant to have done more, and there are materials in 
my papers of which I could have made a great deal, but that is 
now out of the question.* *' 

In the latter period of his life, and while sufTering under the ill- 
ness which proved fatal, ho mndc f^omo iniportitnl additions to his 
"Theory of Moral Sentimonts." Of these, some of the ino-ft elo- 
quent passages of his whole writings, Mr. Stewait has beaiitifijlly 
said, "that the nioral and pcrions Ktrain which prevaiirt throiijrli 
those additions, when connected with the circinn.-»t«ncori of hi.s de- 
clining health, adds a peculiar charm to his pathetic eloquonce, and 
communicates a new interest, if pos.niblo, to t!ioso fe^ublimo truths, 
which in the academical retreat of his youth awakened the first 
ardours of his genius, and on wliich the lust rllbrta of his mind re- 
posod." 

In 1795, a volume of po<thumour: works was puhlinhed, consisting 
of four Essays. The first is a portion of the extensive work which 

7* 
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he had begun, on the principles which leod to and direct philoeo- 
phical inquiries; those he illustrales from tlie history ofaHtronomy, 
of ancient physicH, and ancient lofric and metaphy8ic& His 8ecrjiul 
)8 nn EsBay upon the imitative arts; the third on certain affinities 
of En;:Iij:h and Italian verso, and the fourth on the external eensei*. 
The only part of this work that appears to be nearly finished, i« the 
"History of Astronomy;" but the whole of the E:k«ay8 are replete 
with profound and intrcnious vicwp, and show an extensive and ac- 
curate acquaintance with ull the branches of inductive science. 

The true picture of a great author's iulollectual character is pre- 
sented by his writings; and of tiie depth, the comprehensivenesv, 
the general accuracy of his views, on the various subjects to which 
his mind was bent, there can be but one opinion. His understand- 
infir was enlarnrd, and it was versatile; his sagacity, when he ap- 
plied himself deliberately to inquiry or to difccusfion, was unerring; 
his information was extensive and correct; his fancy was rich arid 
various; his tat^te, formed upon the purest models of antiquity, was 
simple and chaste. 

His integrity was unimpeachable, and the warmth of his afiec- 
tions knew no chill, even when the languor of age, and the weight 
of ill-health, was upon him; his nature was kindly in the greatest 
degree, and his benevolence was extensive, leading him to indulge 
in acts of private charity, pushed beyond his means, and concealed 
with the most scrupulous delicacy towards its objects. Stern vota- 
ries of religion have complained of his deficiencies in piety, chiefly 
because of his letter upon the death of his old and intimate friend 
Mr. Hume; but no one can read the frequent and warm allusions 
with which his works abound to the moral government of the world, 
to reliance upon the all-wi.*«e Disposer, to the hopes of a future state, 
and not be convinced that his mind was deeply Fensible to devout 
impressions. Nay, even as to his estimate of Mr. Hume*s character, 
we are clearly entitled to conclude that he regarded his friend as 
an exception to the rule that religion has a powerful and salutary 
influence on morals, because he has most fbicibly stated his opinion, 
that whenever the principles of religion which are natural to it are 
not perverted or corrupted "the world justly places a double confi- 
dence in the rectitude of the religious man's behaviour." — (** Mor. 
Sent." i., 427.) Surely, Dr. Johnstm himself could desire no stronger 
testimony to religion, no more severe condemnation of infidelity.* 

In his simple manners, and the easy flow of his convemition, 
wholly without eflbrt, ollcn with little reflection, the carelet«sines8 
of his nature often appeared; and the uiistnkes which he would oc- 
casionally fall into, by giving immediate vent to what occurred to 
him on a fir?t impression, or a view of the subject from a single 
point, sometimes would furnish subject of merriment to his friends.| 

• See "Thoory of Moral Scntimontfl," Part HI., chap, i., ii., and v. 

tin some few inrttanecs, these traces of im|)crfcct jiidq-mcnt have found 
a place in his works. His pivinpr (Jray the preference to almotft all poet*, 
•*UH equalling Milton in suhliinity and Po[>c in eloquence and harmony/' 
is ihc more ^inguhr, txieause the brst by fur of Gray's |M>cniB, Iho Klegy, 
makes no pretension to Bublimily at all.— (" Theory of Moral Senti- 
mcntfl." i. 311.) 
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It wan, probably, from tbe same aimplicitr and carncatnrw that he 
was apt in converaatinn to lay down prtacip!t?ji and defcant iipun 
tripled Bomewhat in the way cit a lecture ; but ro onc^ Cnind thi« tire- 
8oine, all feeling that it was ou'in<;r to hit* mind hemg m the uiatter, 
and to his simple and unsophisticated nature. Never wa^ any ihin^ 
about him in the leai^t like a dei^ire to en'jnk'S the c<*nverMtion. 
On the contrary, he cnuld eit a silent apoctaior of other merra 
gayety, which he was perceived to enjoy even ^ hen he took no part 
in what excited it. 

Somewhat akin to these peculiarities was his habitual absence, 
not only muttering in company as unconscious of their presence, 
'but even unaware of the obstructions he might encounter while 
walking in the streets. One that knew him, which the sufferer 
did not, was a good deal amused to bear a poor old woman, whose 
stall he had overturned while he moved on with his hands behind 
his back and his head in the air, exclaim in some anger, '*doating 
bnite !"* Another was amused at the remark of an old gardener, 
near Kirkaldy, who only knew him by having answered his ques- 
tions, somewhat incoherently put in his walks, when the " Wealth 
of Nations** appeared, and he found who was its author : '* Wcel a 
weel !** quoth he, ** they tell me that lad Adam Smith has put out 
a great book. J am sure it would be long before I would think of 
doin^ a thing of the kind.*' It is related by old people at I'klin- 
burgn, that wbile he moved through the Fishmarket in his accus- 
tomed attitude, and as if wholly unconscious of his own existence 
or that of others, a female of the trade exclaimed, taking him tor 
an idiot broken loose: '* Heigh! Sir, to let the like of him be 
about! And yet he*s weel enough put on** (dressed). It was 
often so, too, in society. Once during dinner at Dalkeith, he broke 
out in a long lecture on some political matters of the day, and was 
bestowing a variety of severe epithets on a statesman, when he 
suddenly perceived his nearest relative sitting opposite, and stopped; 
but he was heard to go muttering* " Deil care, dell care, it*8 all 
true." 

The "Theory of Moral Sentiments," although it be not the 
work by which Dr. Smith is best known, and for which he is most 
renowned, is yet a performance of tliO highest merit TUo system 
has not, indeed, been approved by the phiIoso])hical world, and it 
seems liable to insuperable objections when considered ovon with 
an ordinary degree of attention, objections which never could have 
escaped the acuteness of its author but for the veil so easily drawn 
over an inquirer's eyes when directed to the weak jwints of his 
own supposed discovery. The principle or proptjrty in our nature 
which leads us to sympathize or feel with the feelings of others, 
to be pleased when our feelings are in accordance with theirs, to 
be displeased when they are in discord, must bo on all hands ad- 
mitted to exist; and thence may fairly be deduced the inference, 

» The Scotch word in •* doited" or " Jonnerf** and oxprcsscH one whoHO 
faculties are entirely gone, il'evor tlioy existed. 
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that our approval of another's conduct is afiected by the conseioua- 
ness of this accord of our feelings, and our self-approval by the ex<* 
pcctation of his feelings according with our own. But when we 
resolve our whole approval of his conduct and of our own into this 
sympathy, we evidently assume two things: first, that the accord 
is a sufficient ground ot approbation ; and, secondly, that this appro- 
bation is not independent but relative, or reflected, and rests upon 
either the feelings of others and upon our own speculations re- 
specting those feelings, or upon our sympathy with those feelings, 
or upon both the one and the other. iVow, the first of these things 
involves a petit io j^rincipii, and the second involves both a petitio 
principii and a dangerous doctrine. It cannot surely be doubted 
that a sense of right may exist in the mind, a disposition to pro- 
nounce a thing fit and proper* innocent or praisewortliy ; unfit or 
unbecoming, guilty or blameworthy, without the least regard 
cither to the feelings or the judgments of other men. It is quite 
certain, that, in point of fact, we feel this sentiment of approbation 
or disapprobation without being in the least degree sensible of 
making any reference to other men's feelings, and no sympathy 
with them is interposed between our own sentence of approval or dis- 
approval and its object. But it is enough to say, and it seems to an- 
swer the theory at once, that even if our sympathy were admitted to 
to be the foundation of our approval, our inability to sympathize the 
ground of our disapproval, this in no way explains why we shoald 
approve because of the accord and disapprove because of the discord. 
The tlieory, with the utmost concession that can be made to it 
as the ground work, leaves the superstructure still defective, and 
defective in the same degree in which the " Theory of Utility** is 
defective; we are still letl to seek for a reason why approval fol- 
lows the perception of corresponding feelings in the one case, of 
general utility in the other. Dr. Paley is so sensible of this, that 
after resolving all questions of morals into questions of utility, he 
is obliged to call in tlic Divine Will as the ground of our doing or 
approving that which is found to be generally useful. Other 
reasoners on the same side of the question pass over the defect of 
their system altogether, while some try the question by assuming 
that we must desire or approve that which is useful; while a third 
class, much more con:?istently, consider that the approving of what 
is generally useful, and disapproving of what is generally hurtftilt 
arises from the exercise of an inherent faculty or moral sense, an 
innate principle or property in our nature, irresistible and uni- 
versal. The like defect is imputable to Dr. Smith's theory, and isw 
only to be supplied either by Dr. Paley's method of reasoning, oh 
by the last siipiwsition to which I have referred. But all this con 
cetles tt great deal more ilian is due to tlie " Theory of Sympathy,"" 
and assumes it to stand on as good a foundation as that of ^* Utility. 
Now one consideration, which has in part been anticipated, show^^ 
that such is not the case. Wo may symi>athizo with anoth<^— 
that is, we may feel that in his jwsition our own inclinations won - 
be exactly the samo with thoso under which he appears to be a(=a 
ing, and yet we may equally feel that we should deserve blanr=3i 
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and not approval. Why 1 ♦♦ IlocniiPn," nyn Dr. HmitU ♦♦ wo take 
into tho account aim) that otlicrn, tlint ii« to wiy, men in ^<*n(*ral, 
not under tim infliiiMico of excitement to dititiirb their feelin^H or 
their judfrmentii, will disapprove. '* Hut why vhoiild they? If 
they are to place themHeIvoi«, on wn are dcfiretl to do, in tho aitiia- 
tion iif tlio proponitUH, of iiiin whoao conduct w the Htibiect of ron- 
(fidcration, tnry must each of thorn feel, an wo do ollrl<o^ve^ that in 
liiK Hitiiation they would do aR lie is doin^, or, nt IraHt, would he 
inclined ko to do. Therefore* thin nppcal to otherH in ffenerol, ihid 
callinff in the f^onornl Fcufe to correct the individniil, can have no 
eflect upon tho liypotheiiiH; it cnn only exert any intlnence, or 
apply any correction, upon pome other hy|H)theHiH. It apptiara, 
Uierofore, that in every view tho theory w unnound. 

Ac Ihe Mime time, nothing can he iiidre clear than the very hi(rh 
merit and tho very great value of the work in which that theory is 
explained, illuiitraled, and applied. 

In the^r«/ place, it i» the firol modem FyHtematir work on ethica 
Vihich exhaii(>tH the Hubjert hy fin'wff over itn whole ran^e, txith aa 
refinrda the piinciplen of our nature, whereby we diHintruifh moral 
thoii^rlitri, wordn, and actiona, and hh rr^fardn the ^'ronndH of our 
approving or diHnpprovinir of ihcM*. The writinpM of h\n preileceiM 
aorn, piirtleuliirly, a» we have Feen, iIioh* of Butler, lliitcheHMi, 
and 11 lime, had done much, hut they had leO much to he done in 
forming a compreheuhivo and general ^yplem. 

SerotuHy The im|)OTtant *»peration ofnympathy wna never tieforo 
explained and traced, ita etlectH upon our feelinga and our judg- 
uientH, ita rudden and even inatanlaneoua action, itn direct arid in* 
direct, and immediate and reflex workinija; all the mfMJificationa 
which it underuoea. There remaina a gieat Nnly of important 
truth, even concerning aympalhy, in the uork, after we ahall have 
deducted tho portion of it which cannot tm aiipported. Hym|tathy 
i« a great agent in our moral syatem, thonnh it may not lie allowed 
either to be tho only one, or one of unlimited power; and ita agency 
Wan nevi.T iK^ftire w) fully perceived, or fo clearly traced. 

Thirdly, in a ryMcm Of cthica tho truth or falFeluKKl of tho fun- 
damental principle is not, aa in a phyaieal or mathematical Fpecii- 
lition, the only point to l»e regarded, and upon our determination 
rcipecting whicn the whole value of the theory dependa. The ex- 
hibiting nn extenaive and connected view of (eelinca and judg- 
mc'iitH, of moral qunlitiea and aentimenta, referring the whole to 
one principle of convenient arrangement, and tracing their con- 
nexion with each other, aa well aa with tho common FOiirre, may 
bo of great importance, bccauae of great use, although the arrange, 
ffient itanlf U defective, and tho pivot on which it hingea inFiiffi- 
cient lo bear it. Thia merit belontra in a very eminent deirree to 
^>r. Smith*H theory, which biinjra together a much larger colleetion 
"t mural tncla, au'i exiiihiti* a much greater vnriety of rnonil ar(/ii. 
'DiMitH than any other ethical treatiico in nncienl or morifrn tiinra. 

Fourthly* *\ here are whole eoinfmrtineiitH of the \^(lrk wjiirli nre 
^^1' iiiOHtimuble valir, without any regnni to thf* theory, and inde. 
Wnidttnt of thoM jHirtiona more connected with it, (»f which wo 
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havp aflinittod the valuo. ThtM the copiniiA and accurate tnd 
luininnuti account of th«; other syHtenizi of morals, forming the 
Nventh part, which occupi(i» a fourth of the book, would have been 
a valuable work detached from the rest. To relii>h it we do not 
nxjnirc the ptrikincr contract of perusing nuch works as the dry and 
uninteretitinj; and indir^ti net histories of En tield and Stanley. So 
the third section of the first pnrt, on the influence of success, or 
the' event, upon our feelings ond judjrmeiit of actions, what the 
author terms the influence of fortune, has great originuHty, and is 
at once judicious and profound. The like mny be raid of the fit^h 
part, wliich treats of the influence of custom and fashion. 

Lastly, Tlie admirable felicity, nnd the inexhaustible variety of 
the illustrations in which the woik every where abounds, sheds a 
new and strong light upon oil the most important principles of 
human nature ; and aflbrds an explanation of many thin|r8 which 
are wholly independent of ony theory wliatevcr, and which de- 
serves to bo known and understood, whatever theory may obtain 
our assent. 

The beauty of the irins<trations, and the eloquence of the diction, 
are indeed a great merit of this work. That the author living 
nearly twenty years in a Collo^re, or in a small country town, and 
with his habits, both of htudy and mental absence or distraction, 
ahould all the while been so curious an observer even of minute 
particulars in conduct, manners, habits, is exceedingly singular, 
ond seems to justify a conjeciuro of Mr. Stewart, that he oflen 
gave a partial ntteniion tb what was passini; around him, and vvas 
atU'rwards able to recall it by on eflljrt of recollection, as if he 
had given his whole mind to it nt the time ilis styhs indeed, is 
peculiarly «:ooJ ; his diction is always appropriate and exprensive, 
quite natural, ofYen piclurcsque, even racy and idiomatic beyond 
what men are apt to acquire who gather their Imt^uage rather 
from books than from habitually hcarinjr it spoken by the natives. 
Johnson, though an Englishman, has flllcd his *' Rambler'* with 
very inferior English, in comparison of such passages as these: 
" We seldom resent our friends being at enmity with our friends, 
though upon that account we may H^metiinos aflfrcl to make an 
awkward quarrel with them ; but we quarrel with them in good 
earnest, if they live in friendship with our enemies." (vol. i. p. 20.) 
"Smaller oiTences arc always belter neglected; nor is there any 
thing mure despicable than that froward and captious humour which 
takes fire upon every slight occasion of quarrel." (i. 86.) 

Look through the heavy and wearying^ pages of the great Englisli 
moralist's mt^t admired ethical writmgs his "Riuibler," his 
" Idler," his ** Rissclas," where will you find such picture.-* of tl>e 
progress of an upc^tarc, which, however, is written in a much more 
balanced and sententious stylo than Dr. Smith gcnrrally adopti*. 
" In a little time he generally leaves all his own friends" behind 
him, some of the nieane.-^l of them excepted, who may, perhaps,- 
condescend to become his dependants; nor does he always acquiro 
any new ones. The pride of liis new connexions is as iimch 
aUected at finding hiui their Gqviu\f aa \\i'oA. ol \V\a v:\<\ uviv^^VA^WaRA.^ 
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by hia becoming their superior: and it r(H]uircfi tlio mont obstinnto 
and perMtiveriiig modoaty to atone for tiiia niortilication to either. 
He generally growa weary too noon, and ia provoked by the sullen . 
und auapicioufl pride of the one, and by the iNiucy conttMnpt of the 
other, to treat the firft with neglect, and the heeond with petulance, 
till at liiHt ho grows habitually inaolent, and tbrfeits the esteem of 
all." Then ho concluded. beautifully-and truly: ** He in happiest 
who ad vancoa moro jifradua I ly to greatness; whom the public Jes- 
tinea to every atep ot his preferment long before he arrives at it; 
in whom, upon that account, when it comes it cun excite no extra- 
vagant joy, and with regard to whom it cannot reasiinsibly create 
cither any joalouny in those he overtakes, or any envy in those he 
leaves behind.** (vol. i. p. 97.) 

Here, too, is a noble passage of indignant eloiiut^nce, which I 
hope will not bo deemed jU> carrv with it uny otfence lo the remote 
descendants of those assailed ; but if it should, it can only be from 
a conHcioiisneaa of the atain enduring, uuil that ntuin can be eunily 
wipiid out, so that the memory of the past shnll redound only to the 
ghtry of iho present i;enerutioii. He is s|M*nkmg of the North 
American Indian^«. **The sumc contempt of death uud torture pre- 
vails among all the savage nationn. Ihere is not a negro from 
the coast of AtVicii who does not in this respect possess a magnani- 
mity which the r<oul of his sordid master is too oOen scarce capable 
of C(mceivinir. Fortune never ex<;rto<l more cruelly her empire on 
mankind, thnn when she subjected this nation of liertM?8 to the re- 
fuse of tho jails of Europe, to wretches who {xwsesa the virtues 
neither of the countries which they como from n )r of thoae which 
they CO to, and whoso levity, brutiility and iMsenesy, po justly ex- 
port! th'Mii fn till' rMiitompt of the VMiKiuislHMi." (viil. ii. p. ;U.) 

How W(*11 has ho painted tho man of system, and liow many 
featuros of this {>ortrait have we recognised in Mr. Kentham, and 
others of our day ! — *' He is apt to l>e very wise in his own conceit, 
and is oilcn so enamoured with the suppsed beauty of his own 
i<loal plan of government, that ho cannot sutler the sniallest devia- 
tion from any part of it. lie goes on to establish it completely in 
nil its parts, without any regard either to tlie great int«.Tests or to 
tho strong prejudices which may oppose it. He seems to iumgino 
that ho can arrnugo tho dilleront membors of a great society with 
as much ease us the hand arranges the diHerent pit^cos uium a 
chess board. He does not consider that the piec(>s upon tho chess- 
IkKird have no othor principle of motion beside that which the hand 
impresses upon them; but that in the gretat chess board of huuian 
soci(>ty, every single piece has a principle of action of its own, al- 
together diilerent from that which tho lui>islature might choose to 
imprtfss n|)on it. W these two principles coincide und act in tho 
same direction, the game of human society will go on easily and 
harmoniously, and is very likely to bo haj)i)y und successful. U 
tln^y are opposite or dillorent, the game will go on miserably, and 
tho society must be ut all times in the Itighest degree of disorder." 
— ** For a man to insist uihju (istablishing, and u])on establishing all 
at once, and in npito of all op|)osition, uny thing which his own idea 
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of policy and law may seem to require, must often be the highest 
degree of arrogance. It is to erect his own judgment into the 
supreme standard of right and wrong. It is to fancy himself the 
only wise and worthy man in the commonwealth, that his tellow- 
creatures should accommodate themselves to him, and not he to 
them." (Vol. ii., p. 110.) 

^ There are scattered through this and Dr. Smith's other work 
abundant indications of the scorn in which he held faction and the 
spirit it engenders ; but 1 am far from being averse to cite passages 
which may be supposed to reflect on my own policy and conduct, 
while a minister or a party chief, or to confine my quotations to 
those opinions with which I might be supposed more to agree. 
The following passage must be fairly admitted to contain much 
truth, though not stated in terms sufficiently measured: — **Tho 
leaders of tlie discontented party seldom hil to hold out some plau- 
sible plan of reformation, which they predict will not only remove 
the inconveuiences, and relieve the distresses immediately com- 
plained of, but will prevent in all time coming any -return of the 
like inconveniences and distresses. They oiten propose on this 
account to remodel the constitution, and to alter in some of its 
most essential parts that system of government under which the 
subjects of a great empire have enjoyeil perhaps peace, security, 
and even glory, during the course of several centuries together. 
The great body of the party are commonly intoxicated with the 
imaginary beauty of this jdeal system, of which they have no ex- 
perience but which has been presented to them in all the most daz- 
zling colours in which the eloquence of their leaders could display 
it. The leaders tliemselves, though they may originally have 
meant nothing but their own aggrandizement, become many ot 
them in time the dupes of their own sophistry, and are as eager for 
this great relbrmation as the weakest and foolishest of their follow- 
ers. Even though the leaders should have preserved their own 
heads, as indeed they commonly do, free from this fanaticism, yet 
they dare not always disappoint the expectations of their fblloweiv; 
but are often obliged, though contrary to their principles and their 
conscience, to act as if they were under the common delusion.'* 
No one can doubt the truth of the conclusion to which his account- 
of ri'forming schemes leads him ; it is proved by constant expe^ 
rience, which also shows, though ho leaves this out of his view -^ 
that they who refuse all reform often are the cause of excessiv^E^ 
and perilous innovation :— " The violence of the jxirty refusing bL 
palliations, all temperaments, all reasonable accommodations, l> ^ 
requiring too much, frequently obtains nothing; and those incoKJ^a 
veniences and distresses which with a little moderation might in a 
great measure have been removed and relieved, are left altogcth ^^r 
without the hope of remedy." (Vol. ii , p 107.) 

Such is the " Theory of Moral Sentiments " The great reputa- 
tion, however, of Dr. Smith, and especially his European reputxi- 
tion, is founded upon the •* Wealth of Nations." We have seen 
how the principles of a more sound, liberal, and rational policy in 
all that regards commerce and finance, had been gradually talcing 
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the nlace of the dd and narrow views npoo which all countriea 
regulated their eoonomical lystems, and we hare found the im- 
pcovement begun as early as the seventeenth century. Towards 
the end of that, and in the earlier part of the foHowingr, the alarms 
of the difierent states which form the great Europ^ common- 
wealth were so much excited by the ambition of Louis XIV., that 
the only subject which either interested statesmen or speculatire 
inquirers related to questions of military snd foreign policy. But 
the regency of a most able prince and wise ruler, profligate though 
his private life might be, succeeded that splendid and mischievous 
reigti, and the greatert, indeed, the only error of the Duke of Or- 
leans, his con^ence in a clever and unprincipled projector, how- 
ever hurtful to his country for the moment, yet produced no per- 
manent mischieC while it rather tended to encourage speculations 
connected with money and trade and taxation. Accordingly, both 
in France and Italy, those subjects occupied the attention of 
learned men during the first half of the eighteenth century, and 
we have seen how great a progress was made between 172l> and 
1770 in establishing the sound principles of which a considerable 
portion had been anticipated nearly a hundred years before. In 
khgland, Mr. Hume had contributed more largely to the science 
than all the other inquirers who handled these important subjects. 
In France, the economists had reduced them to a system, though 
they mingled tham with important errors, and enveloped them in 
a style exceedingly repulsive, and not well calculated to instruct 
even the few refers whom it sufliered the importance of the sub- 
ject-matter to attract. But it remained to give a more ample ex- 
position cf the whole subject; to explain and to illustrate all the 
lundamental principles, many of which had been left either as- 
muaed or ill-definea, and certainly not clearly laid down nor exhi- 
bited in their connexion with the other parts of tlic inquiry ; to 
purge the theory of the new errors which had replaced those ex- 
plodcMl ; to expound the doctrines in a more catholic and less sec- 
tarian spirit than the followers of Quesnay displayed, and in a less 
• detached and occasional manner than necessarily prevailed in the 
^Bays of Hume, though from his admirably generalizing mind no 
series of separate discourses ever moulded themselves more readily 
into a system. This service of inestimable value Dr. Smith*s great 
Vork rendered to science ; and it likewise contained many specu- 
htions, and many deductions of fact ui>on the details of economical 
ioquiry, never before exhibited by any of his predecessors. It had 
also the merit of a most clear and simple style, with a copiousness 
uf illustration, whether from- facts or from imagination, attained by 
Ho other writer but Mr. Hume, unsurpassed oven by him, and 
Which might well be expected from the author of the «* Theory of 
Moral Sentiments." 

ANALYTICAL VIBW OP THB WEALTH OP NATIONS. 

L Labour is the source of all human enjoyment; it may be even 
vcckooed the loarce of all possession, because not even tlie pro- 
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perty iu severalty of the soil can be obtained, without some exer- 
tion to acquire and secure the possession; while labour is alao 
required to obtain possession of its minerals, or of the produce 
which grows uncultivated, or the animals which are reared wild. 
All wealth, therefore, all objects of necessary use, of convenience, 
of enjoyment, are eitlier created or iashioned, or in some way ob- 
tained, by human labour. The first inquiry then, which preaents 
itself, relates to the powers of labour ; the next to the distribution 
of its produce. Those two subjects are treated in the first book of 
the '' Wealth of JNations," in eleven chapters, to which is added a 
kind of appendix, called by the author a ** Digression, upon Money 
Prices," or as ho terms it '' the variations in the value of silver, 
and the variations in the real prices of commodities." The unskil- 
ful and even illogical aspect of this division is manifest; for under 
the head of labour, are comprehended the subjects of profit and 
rent as well as wages. But subject to this objection against the 
arrangement, and to the still more material objection which may 
be urged against one portion of the doctrine, the Jirst book is of 
very great value, and unfolds at length the fundamental principles 
of economical science. 

i. The drst subdivision relating to the powers of labour, em- 
braces the subject of its division and its price ; the former is treatp 
ed of in the ihrce first chapters; the latter in the ^fi/lh and eighik^ 
but also occasionally in the sixth, seventh and tenth, 

1. The division of labour, both increases its produciLve powers, 
and increases tlie excellence of its produce. Men wUl work more 
when their attention is confined to a single operation, than when it 
is distracted by several, because time is saved by not pacsing firora 
one thing to another, and because the power or skill of the work- 
man is increased when he has but one tiling to occupy him. But 
independent of his increased skill making him do more work, it 
makes him perform better the work which he does, and hence both 
the quantity is augmented, and the quality is improved of what his 
labour produces. The origin of this division is the principle which 
makes men exchange or barter their different possessions, and 
among these their different powers. Either one difiers from ano- 
ther in his capacity, or each by confining his attention to a single 
pursuit, acquires a peculiar capacity for that pursuit In eit£er 
case, they who are diflcrcntly qualified will employ themselves 
diflerently, and one will exchange the produce of his labour 
with the other for the produce of his; or, which is the same 
thing, each will work for the other, and both will thus be better 
served. 'J'he extent of the market will always fix a limit to the 
division of labour, which can have no great range in confined 
situations ; but where it is much divided, a vast multitude of work- 
men will concur in producing a single article of exchange. Dr. 
Smith mentions the cat>c of eighteen persons being employed in 
making a pin, and being thus enabled to make bOJlKX) pins in a 
day, or 4,8(K) each person ; whereas had they worked alone, per- 
haps tlioy might not have been able to make one a piece. He adds, 
that the meanest individual of a civilized country uses, or com- 
mands, in somo small portion at least, the labour of many thou- 
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sBoda, and is thoB better accommodated than a savagfe chief*, who 
wholly posseBBCs 10,UtKI glares, and has their lires and liberties at 
his dispiosal. Among the beoeficial effects, however, ot' the diri- 
sion of labour, one is to ave labour by different conlriTaoce?. and 
especially by the invention of machinery-. This in many instioces, 
though fay DO means in all, improves the quality of the' article ; in 
all cases, it increases its quantity. It therefore greatly augments 
tho power of labour. 

2. Labour is the measure of the exchangeable value of all com- 
modities, because the poeseseion of all is governed by laboir; and 
in the case of eschanging one against another, the profiuce of the 
labour by which both were obtained is mutually given ani received. 
But it is easier to compare two commodities with each other tlian 
either of them with labour as their common measure : not to men- 
tion that it is not easy to compare the ditlerent kinds of iabo'ir. as 
hard and easy working, skilful and unskilful, with one another. 
Hence, prices are generally estimated by the proportion which the 
commodities bear to one another. Labour is th'is estiinate<l as well 
as other commodities, in commodities, and its natural wa?es are 
the whole of its produce. But as each labr-arer s^-ek* for employ- 
ment, and as each employer is desirous of giving as little for labour 
as he can, therefore the competition of workmen ibr work enables 
the employer to <^tain it at much less tlian the whole produce. 
When there is a superabundance of workmen and more hands than 
are wanted, the competition of workmen lowers their wages. 
When there is a scarcity of workmen and more work than hands 
to do it, the competition of employers raises wages. But. in all 
cases, except where a man labours' for himself, less than the pro- 
duce of the labour is paid to reward it, and the difierence belongs 
to the employers. 

It is most material to obeerre, firsts that there is a tendency in 
the competition of workmen to lower their wages ; secondly^ that 
there is a point below which wages cannot descend. Both these 
positions are founded on this: Uiat the labourers are, generally 
speaking, persons wholly dependent on their labour. Therefore, in 
toe fir9i place, they cannot keep their labour out of the market 
when the demand 'for it is slack^ as a man of property will keep 
his goods back when the price is low ; and, in the second place, 
the labourer would cease to work if he could not earn enough to 
support himself in the manner in which persons of the lower order 
nsoally Htc, with a surplus for supporting his family, without 
which his race would be extinct. Here then is a necessary con- 
nexion between the wages of labour and the prices of the necessa- 
ries of life; and though the demand for work, compared with its 
supply, must regulate wages within certain limits, that is, between 
the lowest point to which they can fall and the hiehest to which 
they can rise, the latter point depends upon the demand, the former 
upon the cost of maintaining the labourer and his family. This 
will not vary with each variation of the prices of necessaries ; in- 
deed, a scarcity, by throwing hands out of employment, may even 
lower wages instead of raising them. But upon the average price 
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of necessaries the amount of wa^es certainly does and must de- 
[)end ; for, if the average price is high, some prt^rtion must be 
kept by wages, else the workmen would either perish or emigrate, 
and so labour would leave the market^ until its recompense b^ame 
equal to the cost of living ; and again, if the average is low, the 
competition of workmen and the increase of their numbers by the 
progress of population will bring down the price, that is the wages^ 
to Uie level of prices ; so that the average rate of waffes never can 
be much beyond the cost of living, that is, it must Gdi towards the 
average price of the necessaries of life. 

We may here stop to observe how soon we are brought, by dis- 
cussing speculations on the foundations of labour and value, or real 
prices, to the very practical quez^tioii of the Corn Laws. They who 
are against all legislative measures, whether for revenue or protec- 
tion, that can ob>truct the importation of corn, contend for the most 
part that their plan will lower the price of bread, though some of 
the most distinguished advocates of free trade in corn deny that it 
could produce any such effect. For my own part, I can hardly 
doubt, that it migrht in some, though in no great degree, tower the 
average price of grain and of bread. But if it produced this efiect, 
undoubtedly its tendency would be to lower the average rate of 
wages. This I say, would be its tendency; but that tendency 
would be counteracted by the operation of two causes, both the in- 
creased amount of the capital employed in manufacturing labour 
would tend to restore the rate of wages, and the extension of foreign 
commerce, operating upon domestic industry in all its branches 
would produce the Siime effect; not to mention that the money rate 
of wages might fall, and the real rate remain the same, in conse- 
quence of living having become cheaper. I must, however, admit 
that the interest of the working classes in this question is not «i 
manifest, though we should not wholly neglect it, as that of the 
capitalist. The main reason why the labourer has no very materia! 
interest in it, is this: in almost every slate of society, indeed in 
every state, except that of a new and unpeopled country, the ten- 
dency above explained of the labourer to cause a glut of bis only 
merchandise, his labour, in the market, is sure to bring down bis 
profits, that is, his wages, to the lowest or nearly the lowest ansoant 
on which he can subsiist. No change of this kind, therefore, in the 
national policy appears likely to effect any permanent improvement 
in his lot 

Hitherto we have been treating only of labour, and of matters im- 
mediately and directly connected with it; but in the remainin^r six 
chapters of the first book. Dr. Smith considers other subjects, namely, 
capital and its profits, or the revenue it yields, and al.«o the manner 
in which all exchanges are effected. As every thing is the produce 
of labour, as " all is the gifl of industry," there may be some ground 
for thus reducing all within the bounds of the same book ; never- 
theless, these other subjects would have been more logically kept 
distinct from labour, inasmuch as the five chapters which we have 
analyzed, relate to labour alone, and to labour of every kind, and 
labour forms the only subject of their discu8.«ion ; whereas the ro- 
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maining six relate to other tliingH as well as labour, and the g^rcatcr 
part of these discussions rcH^r not to labour at all. » 

ii. The second subdiviriion of the book relates to tho mannnr of 
cfil'cting exchanges; and this intnxluces, (irht, tlio Kuhject tif mo- 
ney; and great part of {\\e fifik chapter treats of the money price 
of commodities, as contradistinguished from their roal price. It 
includesi, secondly, the subject of prices. The sixth and seventh 
chapters treat of thif. 

1. The great inconvenience of traffic by barter, which mode it 
impossible for one pereoii to exchange any commodity with another, 
unless each wanted exactly the same quantity which tlie other had 
togive,^-eqnally impossible to obtain what was wanted in one place, 
without sending what was redundant to the other place, — and 
equally impossible to obtain what wos wanted at one timo from a 
person who did not want the thing given for it at the hariic timo, — 
set men upon making two inventions, the one of falling u|X)n some 
commodity generally desirable, produced in imxlcrato qnnntities, 
and capable of being easily and exactly divided into portioiis as well 
as easily transported and easily prci^ervcd, which might be ex- 
changed for all other commodities, and thus become, as it were, a 
material or tangible measure of their exchangeable value, as well as 
an easy medium of carrying on all exchanges; the other of agree- 
ing, that when any bargain was made for tlie exchange of commo- 
dities, he who did not immediately want to have the article delivered 
to which he was entitled, might receive sonre document ascertaining 
his claim to receive it when he wished, and he who did not wi^h to 
part with it, but desired to have the equivalent commodity imme- 
diately, might find the document binding him to pay something for 
the delay, m case the other party wished it : — the former of these 
inventions is money ; the latter is credit, or paper currency. In 
•ome rude countries shells have been used for money; in others, 
leather; almost universally, however, the metals have been so em- 
pbyed, and chiefly those which from their beauty and their scarcity, 
ire the most valuable; gold, silver, and copper, though sometimes 
iron has been so used. Bills of exchange and promissory notes 
have greatly facilitated the operations of commerce, by enabling 
debts to be transferred, so that there should be no necessity of em- 
ploying either goods or money to pay more than the net balance 
<liie firom one given country, or from one district of the same coun- 
try to another, upon the whole mutual dealings of both countries or 
both districts ; and also by enabling credit to do the office of coin, 
and thus to economize the use of the precious metals. The fifth 
chapter enters at large into the subject of the coinage, and the va- 
riations, both in the actual amount of gold and silver at diflerent 
times existing in the country, and in the real value of the precious 
metals themselves, from the varying quantities yielded by the mines 
of the world, and somewhat also from the variations in the demand 
for them; tlieso metals being like all other commodities, liable to 
fluctuation from the supply and the demand varying, and their value 
being measured by the goods or the labour they can purchase. 

2. In a rude or perrectly natural state of'^ society, when each 
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person enjoys the whole produce of his labour, exchange would be 
r^ulated by the time of labour, the hardness of the work, the peril- 
ous or disagreeable nature of the occupation, the skill required to 
carry it on ; but as society advances, when men are set to work 
for others and paid by their employers, there goes a part of the 
produce to the employer, and the consideration m the exchange or 
sale of the produce consists of two parts — the wages of the work- 
man, and the profits of his employer. When the labour has been 
employed upon land by those who are not the owners, they mast 
pay to the owners something for the use of it ; and this is called 
rent, which Dr. Smith considers as entering into the price of pro- 
duce, together with wages and profits, that is, the time of the 
labourers and tbe profits of the fiirmer ; so that he considers wages 
alone, or wages and profits of stock alone, or wages, profits, and 
rent together, as entering into and composing the price of all com- 
modities. He also considers all prices as of two kinds — the natural, 
and the actual or market price ; the former being that which re- 
places the wages paid for producing the article, with the profits 
of tbe employer, and in cases of agricultural produce, with tbe 
rent of the land-owner also ;* the other, the price as regulated by 
the proportion between the supply and the demand in the market, 
where it is exposed for sale or for barter, and which price may be 
either equal to, or greater, or less than the natural price. 

The portion of these chapters which relates to rent is now ad- 
mitted to be founded upon an erroneous view of that subject Rent 
can never, properly speaking, form any part of price. It has been 
shown, first by Dr. Anderson in 1776, aflerwanls by Sir El West 
and Mr. Malthus in 1812 and 14, ignorant of Dr. Anderson^s dis- 
covery, that rent arises from the bringing of inferior lands into 
cultivation, which makes it the farmer*s interest to pay a conside- 
ration for the use of the better land first cultivated ; so that, instead 
of the rent afiTecting the price of corn, the price of corn afifects the 
rent ; and that land is let at a rent because corn cannot be grown 
any longer at the same price, and not that corn is sold at the 
higher price because land yields a rent. The price of com again 
is always regulated by the application of capital to inferior soils. 
It never can materially rise above or fall materially below the ex- 
pense required for raising and bringing to market the com pro- 
duced on the worst soils actually cultivated. This is perhaps the 
most considerable step that has been made in political economy 
since the " Wealth of Nations" was published. 

iii. The profits of stock are the subject of the third subdivision. 
These vary witli the wealth and property of the community as 
wages do, but in a very dififerent manner; for the increase of 
capital, which tends to raise the rate of wages, lowers by compe- 

* It is proper to obscrvo, that the peculiarity of rent was not wholly 
passed over by Dr. Smith. He expressly says, that while high or low 
wages and profits are the cause of high or low prices, high or low prices 
are the causes and not the effects of high or low rents. (Book I., chap, 
zi.. Introduction.) 
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tition the rate of profit, at indeed the rise of waj^ does alsa The 
progreae of the commanity, however, in prosperity, haH a tendency 
to raise both ttie wagoa or labour and the profitu of atrjck ; while a 
retrograde state of a country never fails to lower both profits and 
wages. The profit of money, or interest, follow the like niles. It 
depends upon the proportions of borrowers to lenders ; tliat is, on 
the supply of money compared with the demand for it, ainl ttie 
profits mule by those who borrow it to invest in trade. It depends 
not at all upon the mere quantity of the precious metals. The 
OTofitfl of stock form generally the subject of the ninth chapter. 
The tenth relates to the rate of wages and profits in dificrent em- 
ployments, and consists of two parts — the one treating of the ine- 
qualities arising fhrni the nature of the employment of labour or 
capital, the other treating of the inequalities produced by the policy 
ofstates. 

1. The inequalities of the first class afibcting wages of labour 
are fivefold, arising severally from the dlHagrccable nature of the 
employment, the expense or diflficulty of learning it, the incon- 
stancy and precariousnoss of the demand, the great truKt reposed 
in the workman or the capitalint, and the improbability of success 
in tho work or investment ; each of these advantagCH requires a 
certain increase of gain to the labourer, or to tho capitalist, as a 
compensation for the disogrceablcness, the education, the period of 
inaction, the trust, tho risk of loss. Of these five circumHtunces 
two only ailbct tho profits of stock — tlie agreoablcncss or diHagree- 
ableness of the trade, and the scarcity or risk attending it. 

2. Were industry and commerce left free, tliese inequalities 
alone could affect wages and profits ; but the policy of states has 
added to these causes of inequality several others, which disturb 
the natural rate of both wages and profits much more than tho cir- 
cumstances already enumerated. 

(1.) The laws requiring several years' apprenticeship to bo 
served before trades can be set up, prevent the free circulation of 
labour both fVom place to place, and from one profession to another. 
They tend to give a monopoly to both employers and capitalists, 
and thus to lower tho wages of labour, and raise the profits of 
stock. Tho various otlier restrictions imposed by cor^iorationH have 
a like tendency. 

(2.) Institutions for encouraging one kind of industry, and giving 
it a power greater than it naturally would possesN, have tho effect 
of drawing more to it than would naturally resort to it, and thus, 
ftom the numbers who must fail, lower tho wages of labour. Free 
schools and colleges are liable to this impiitaticm, which, however, 
Dr. Smith admits to be much corrected by the important benefits 
conferred if education is thus made materially better or cheaper. 

(5^.) The exclusive privileges of corporations produce the same 
oficct in obstructing tho free circulation of both labour and capital 
firom place to place, and in the same triwlo, which tho laws ot ap- 
prenticeship do in preventing the circulation of labour from place 
to place, and firom trade to trade. The poor laws of Kngland are 
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sliown by Dr. Sinitli to have tlio most miHchiovous oflectd on the 
circulation of labour, and indeed of capital also. But thciso havo 
now happily ceased thus to operate, as have in all our municipal 
towns, except ix)ndon, the exclusive privileges of corporations. 

iv. The rent of land forms the subject ot tho elt'vcnth, and last 
chnuter o{' the first book. It is not tho profit of the stock vested in 
land, or even of that vested in its improvement, but tlic portion of 
tho produce paid to the owner for the natural powers or produc- 
tiveness of the soil. This subdivision consists of three parts- 
produce always aAbrdinfif rent, produce sometimes aflbrding rentt 
sometimes not, and variations in tho relative value of these two 
kinds of produce, whether compared with each otlicr, or with other 
commodities. 

1. The articles necessary to the food of man always enable the 
land un which they are raised to yield a rent, beside both support- 
ing the labourers by wa^rcs, and replacing tho cultivator*8 stock 
with a profit. The iirst part of the chapter enters minutely into 
tlie prices of these articles relatively, and in comparison of money 
or other commodities. 

2. Certain articles of clothing, as wool and the skins of wild 
animals, articles used in building, as timber, stone, fuel as coal, 
some metals, all yield rent in certam situations and certain cir- 
cu instil nccs, not in others. 

8. The value of articles only occasionally yielding rent will 
vary with that of the produce that always yields it. Some of tlie 
precious metals are dependent not on one district, but on the 
market of tlie world, from the metals being every where tho in- 
strument or medium of exchange. These tiling are to bo re- 
garded as making their price vary, and witli it the rent of tlie 
mines. As society improves the demand of tho market may in- 
croosi^, while the products of tho mines remains the same; or tho 
produce inny increase more than tlie demand incroasos ; or the 
produce and demand may increase together and equably. In tho 
first cose, the money price of mxxls will fall, and the mine become 
more valuable ; in the second, the money price will rise, and the 
mine fall in value ; in the third cose, tho money price of goods 
will remain stationary, and with it the value of tho mine. By tlie 
value of the mine, wo, of course, mean tlio value of tlie same 
amount of its pnxluce in the several cases. 

Tills lends J)r. Smith to enter at great length into the important 
question, how far the value of silver, the general medium of ex- 
change ill the market of the world, has varied at different periods 
during the Inst four centuries. 

(1.) The first period is from llV)i) to 1570, and ho shows tlial 
the increaHod supply from the discovery of America could not 
havo sensibly nHected the value of silver during these two cen- 
turies. 'I'he firogress of comnierco of all kinds, internal aiid ex- 
ternal, must have been the retarding cause, which nrovented tlio 
inllux of the additional quantity of metal from sonsibly raising the 
money price of commodities. 

(2.) From 1570 to 1(140 the newly discovered mines produced 
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their full eflbct in nwing all the prices, and lowering the ex* 
chanffoable value of Hilver. That effect was completed between 
tlio years lO^K) and 1010. Prices bad then risen to between three 
and four times their former rate, altliou^h the increase of com* 
merce had increased alno the demand for the metallic currency. 

(3.) From 1040 to 1770 Dr. Smith does not consider that any 
material change has taken place in the relative value of silver and 
otiicr commodities; and he examines witli much {Mirticularity, and 
in ffreat detail, the facts on which the prevailing; nunpicion rests, 
and traces the profj^ress of the su]>ply and demand from the pro- 
duce of the mines on the one hand, and ttic advance of society on 
the other. He also has occaHion to show how frroundlcnis are the 
notions of those who regard the precious metals as cotistitutinip 
wealth, — tliat is all wealtli, — when they are but a commodity 
valuable for use or for ornament, but still more valuable for aidinjf 
the commerce of tho world as an indispenwiblc medium ot 
exchanira. 

II. Tlie subject of the second book is stock — its nature, accumu- 
lation and employment; and it consists of five several subdivisions 
— the distribution of stock, the nature and uhc of money, tlie pro- 
fitable employment of stock by its owners, its profitable emplov- 
ment by others on loan, and the various employments of stock. 
Each subdivision is considered in one of the five chapters into 
which tho book is distributod. 

i. Tho stock which any one posseHscs is of two kinds — that 
which ho retains for his support, or which he has exchanged for 
articles of present use, and this remains in his possession, or which 
ho takes fVom his revenue arii^^r from the other portions of his 
stock ; this is tho second kind, and is used in obtaininiEr a profit by 
its employment. This second kind is commonly called capital, 
which is of two kinds^fixe<l and circulatinfr ; the former (fixed) 
consistinflr of capital vested in land, or tools, or machinery, 6r 
manufactures, or shipping, which yii^ld profit without bcinf^r ex- 
channrcd or parted with; the latter (circulating) bein^ vt^sted in 
goods which, to yield a profit, must be sold or exchanf^ed. Tho 
stock of the community consists of the same two subdivisions- 
stock used for 8Up]x>rt, and capital or stock employed at a profit; 
and the national capital in the same way is either fixcfl, — being 
of four kinds — machines or instruments, buildings uscmI for profit, 
improvements in land, acquired talents, useful and profitable, — or 
circulating, likewise of four kind:<— currency, provisions in tho 
hands of the raisers of them, unmanufactunNl materials of articles 
of consumption, and manufactured articles of consumption. I)ut 
tho circulating ca])ital of the coinniunity differti from that of an 
individual ; because the latt(^r is wholly excluded from his net 
revenue, his profits, while tho former may enter into the whole 
trade of the community and he replacifd with a profit 

ii. The only |»art of the clrrulatirig capital of the community 
which cannot b<^ maintained without diniiiiinhing the net revenuo 
18 the money of the community. It resembles the fixed capital, 
Jlr$t^ in requiring like machinery an expense for keeping it up; 
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secondly, in makin^if no part of revenue ; and, tkirdltfj in adding 
to the revenue by improvements which may economize its use. 
Under this head Dr. Smith discusses the prmciples of banking and 
of currency. 

iiL The capital employed by the owner is distinguished by Dr. 
Smith into two kinds, as it puts in motion and maintains productive 
or unproductive labour. In this phraseology he follows the French 
Economists, but he differs materially from them in his classifica- 
tion of labour, considering as productive important branches of 
what they consider as unproductive. The economists considered 
the labourer employed upon land as alone productive, because he 
alone replaces the capital and labour witli their ordinary profit, 
and adds also a net profit ; he alone replaces the cost of his snb- 
sistence, of the seed sown by him, of the tools used by him, and of 
the farmer's stock or capital with a profit, and also adds a net pro* 
duce, the rent of the land, thus augmenting the whole capital of 
the community ; while the retail dealer, the manufacturer, and the 
merchant only receive from the produce of the soil purchased with 
their goods, their subsistence and the profits of their capital, but 
make no addition to the capital of the community. Still more, 
tliey reckon unproductive the labour of professional men and others 
who do not fix and realize their skill or their work in any ex- 
changeable commodity at all. Dr. Smith shows with irresistible 
force of reasoning and great felicity of illustration, the great erron 
of this theory ; and he reckons manufacturers and traders pro- 
ductive labourers; but then he excludes from this class all the 
labour of professional men. Dr. Smith's arguments cm this sub* 
ject are partly contained in thisjg^he third chapter of the tecond 
book, and partly, indeed chiefly in the ninth chapter of the third 
book, under the head of Agricultural Systems of Political Econom;^. 
I believe it may now be safely afiirmed, that his reasoning is 
generally admitted to be erroneous; and that as the Econoraiata 
were wrong in drawing the line between productive and unpro* 
ductive labour, so as to exclude that of traders and manufiicturers, 
he is equally wrong in so drawing it as to exclude that of pro- 
fessional men. It is now generally admitted that the defence, the 
police, the government in general of a country, increasing the 
value of its whole capital, is as productive a labour as that of the 
locksmith who protects portions of the capital from pillage, or the 
trader who transports it from place to place ; und that the efibrte 
of those who instruct, or rationally amuse the community, give 
new value to its capital, which their labour enables the owner to 
expend in purchasing education or entertainment 

It seems now agreed that in the complicated system of civilized 
society, indeed in any society where the division of labour is car- 
ried to any considerable extent, it becomes wholly impossible to 
say who feeds, who clothe.-*, who instructs, who defends, who 
amuses the community, as it is to say which of the fiirm servants 
raiiiet) the crop, or which of the artisans makes the machine or the 
tool; and that nothinnr can be more unsound than the disthictioii 
drawn between one kind of labour and another, because one reft- 
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liz€S nothing tangible, its produce vanishing in the act of its pro> 
duct ion, and because employing many servants or many soldiers is 
expensive* and employing many artisans is profitable; for what 
l^ives increased value to all capital is productive, and tho employ- 
ing more farm servants or more artisans than we require would be 
as nnprofi table as employing more soldiers or servants. 

These and other propositions connected with this subject, though 
now generally admitted, were much resisted when I firtit explained 
and defended them above forty years ago; and I shall refer the 
reader to an Appendix containing the principal p<irts of tlie tract 
then published, because it happened to be the foundation of much 
that has since been written on this controversy without any ac- 
knowledgment, and what is of more importance, without a due 
regard to the limits of the question then discusssed.* 

rv. Stock ieut at interest is evidently capital to be replaced with 
a profit; but it may be used by the borrower either for his con- 
sumption, or as capital to be employed by him with a profit ; and it 
is chiefly as capital that it is used. The profit paid to the lender 
is called interest, and depends, like all the other profits of stock, 
upon the competition in tho market, that is, the proportion of the 
lenders to the borrowers in the money market. Tho greater or 
less abundnnce of the precious metals, or of paper currency, has 
no eflfcct upon the rate of interest ; for, as Mr. Hume, who first 
clearly explained this subject, says, »♦ If every man in the country 
were to awake one morning with double the amount of money in 
his coflTers, all money prices would be doubled ; but profits, though 
calculated in a difierent coin, would really be the same, and the 
profits of lender.**, and of merchants, ond of manufacturers would 
not even be nominally increased ; for these profits are to be reck- 
oned by their proportion to the capital employed in the one case, 
lent in the other ; and he who before would have vested one hun- 
dred pounds either in trade or loan, would now vest two hundred 
pounds, and would receive ten pounds instead of the five he before 
received, being the very same per-centage in each case.'* In this 
chapter Dr. Smith, with a very singular deviation from his general 
principles, regards laws regulating the rate of interest with favour, 
provided the legal rate be fixed a little above the market rate. 
This opinion has been most unanswerably exposed and refuted by 
Mr. Bentham, in his admirable " Defence of Usury," published 
about the time of Dr. Smithes decease. 

V. The capital of a country can only be employed in one or 
other of these four ways — in agriculture, mines, works, fisheries; 
or in manufactures ; or in tho wholesale trade, foreign and domes- 
tic ; or in the retail trade. Dr. Smith considers it clear, that agri- 
culture puts in motion most productive labourers, manufacturers 
next to agriculture, then retail trade, and wholesale trade least of 
nil. He also holds that agriculture ougments the capital of the 
community most rapidly, manufticturcs next, then retail trade, and 

* It was hfi No. VIII. of the '* Edinburgh Review" that tho paper was 
publidwd, July, 1804. 
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lastly wholcflale. The wholesale trade he divides into three 
branches, properly 8peakinnf into four — the home trade, the foroign 
dirocl trade of condumption, the foreij(n indirect or round abcxit 
trade of consumption, and the carrying^ trade. The first he con- 
siders the most beneficial employment of capital, because it re- 
places two national capitals ; the second and third are, according 
to him, less beneficial, brcausc they replace one national and one 
foreign capital ; while the carryin^r trade replaces two capitals, 
both tbreiirn. I believe the views contained in this chapter are 
pretty generally admitted to be erroneous, that is to say, as refifards 
the relative importance assigned to different branches of trade or 
employments of capital. This seems, as regards the comparison 
of agriculture, manufactures, and trade, to follow, from what has 
been stated under the third subdivision of this subject, and from 
what is more fully explained in the Appendix. In truth Dr. Smith 
here, as elsewhere, while ho differs with the Economists, falls into 
some of their most erroneous views. He regards agriculture as 
wholly different from manufactures, because nature here works 
with man, and adds to the amount of his possessions. But the 
powers of nature nre as much required to aid us in a chemical, 
nay, even in a mechanical process, as in agriculture. The fermen- 
tation of grains to distil a beer or a spirit from them is as much an 
operation ot nature as the germination of the seeds to grow the 
crop; it is as impossible for mnn to augment the quantity of matter 
in tilling the ground, as in working up the produce; all he does in 
either case la to new-mould, and to fashion ; and the rude produce 
is as useless before ho manutuctures it, as the water, the salts, and 
the fiascous bodies, of which vegetables consist, are useless before 
the process of vegetation. The difference in trades which replace 
fbrci«in, and those which replace home capitals, is better founded, 
although the sounder view is to consider all nations which inter- 
change each other's commodities as one great community, and to 
regard the gain of each, even by the labour which the capital of 
any other puts in motion, and by the accumulation of profits which 
thence arises, as the gain more or less directly of that other; thus 
extending the doctrine of the division of labour to the whole com* 
munity of nations, upon which doctrine we have seen depends the 
refutation of the errors respecting productive and unproductive 
labour in the cnse of any one nation. 

III. The different progress of wealth in different nations forma 
the subject of the third book, which therefore treats in four succes- 
sive chapters, ^rs^ of the national progress of opulence, by the cul- 
tivation of the country, and then hy the improvement of the town»; 
next of foreign conimorce, as capital is safer in the first than the 
second, and in tfie second than in the third employment. Secondly^ 
the various discourngeincnts to anriculture by the circumstances 
and the barl>arous policy of the European states af\er the fall of tho 
Roman empire. Thirdly^ the rise and progress of the towns in the 
dark ages. Fourthly, tho improvement promoted in the country by 
the progress of the towns, which gave tho agriculturist an increased 
market for his produce, applied their capital to the improvement 
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and parehate of his land, and introdoced a more regular pcJice, as 
well as a freer slate of society generally. 

IV. The fourth book, the most imporUnt of the •* Wealth of 
Nations,*' is devoted to the consideration of the two great ayttenis 
of political economy, the Mercantile and the Agricultural ; the di^ 
cuasion of the former occupies eight chapters, and one-fourth part 
of the whole work; that of the latter is comprised in a single chap- 
ter of moderate extent 

Part I. This elaborate, most able, and moat completely ntitfte-> 
tory inquiry commences with showing the popular raisuke or con- 
fusion which lies at the bottom of the mercantile system, runs 
through its whole doctrines, and gives rise to all iu practical appli- 
cationa, that gold and silver, being the instruments of exchange 
and the ordinary measures of value, are therefore wealth itself in- 
dependent of their value as instruments and measures, and that the 
great object of statesmen should be to multiply them in any eiven 
country, in order thereby to increase that country's wealth. Rulers 
having begun upon this view, prohibited the exportation of the pre- 
cious metals ; but this was found most vexatious to commerce, and 
therefore the traders urged the govern menu of different countries 
to suffer the exportation, by which goods might be obtained, the 
re-exportation of which would restore with a profit the specie that 
had been sent to buy these, and thus augment its whole mai«. 
These merchants, however, wholly adoptingthe fundamental error, 
and regarding specie as alone con:>tituting wealth, further urged 
that the direct prohibition to export them could scarce ever be 
effectual, on account of tlie small bulk of the metals and their easy 
smuggling, the evil of evading the law adding to the cost of getting 
the metal; but they represented the true policy to consist in so 
regulating the balance oif trade, as to make the exports exceed the 
imports of goods generally, the difference being of course paid in 
gold and silver. These arguments prevailed generally, both with 
apecolative men and with practical statesmen ; the home-trade, by 
far the most important of all in every country, was uridervahied ; 
foreign commerce was regarded as the great source of wealth ; and 
positive restraints were imposed upon importation, while direct en- 
couragements were given to exportation. The restraints were of 
two kinds, — restraints upon foreign goods, which were or could be 
manufactured at home, and this was a restraint on trade in these 
particular commodities with all countries indi^crimtnatcly — and 
restraints upon almost all goods from countries with which the 
balance of trade was supposed unfavourable. Encouragement to 
exportation was given in four ways, by drawbacks of the excise 
imports, or certain duties imposed ; by actual bounties on exporta- 
tion or on home manufactures, by treaties of commerce to obtain 
commercial privileges or favours, by planting colonies and monopo- 
lizing their trade. These are the six grand resources of the Mer- 
cantile System — its great expedients for obtaining an increase of 
the precious metals by making the country export much and im- 
port little. Accustomed as we now arc to the plain and obvious 
coosideratbny that those metals, like all other merchandise, can 

9 
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only be Ixniurht with other lucrchnnditfo; that wlien thin merclmndise 
exiHtH, it wnl uhtuin thu lut'taU; thut unless it cxintti none cun by 
any inutinti bo procured ; thut the nutural industry of the country 
cun aluno give it existence; tliut thin induHtry, if cramped by reffu- 
lationH, can never raiHO it so cheaply or so profitably as when led 
free ; that all restraints u|H)n irn|M)rtatiou diminish the valuo of 
home produce by rainin^f the price of the foreig^n, which in its 
price ; that all bounties are a waste of the capital, and obstruct the 
very ends they are intended to gain ; iinally, that the metals theni- 
selves are not wealth, but only one part, and a very small and roost 
inMi4;niticunt jmrt, of the national capital, which miffht bo aug- 
mented to exuberance, and make the nation abundantly and supers 
abundantly wealthy, without any specie at all, if means could bo 
duviscd of restraining; the excessive issue of a paper currency, or 
any other instrument could bo devised tor conveniently efiectinff 
cxchanircs — accustomed as we now are to tlieso obvious views or 
this subject, we seem to wonder that the elaborate exposure of 
manifest error to which the six chapters of Dr. Smith's work are 
devoted, each chupter examinin|r one of tlie resources of the mer^ 
cantilu systen), should ever have been required in order to over- 
throw the fabric. But it is because he wrote those invaluable 
chapters that these doctrines, which, though oflen before attacked, 
as wo have seen, both abroad and at home, yet continued every 
where to prevail, and especially to prevail among the rulers of the 
world, at length received their demonstrative refutation, and that 
we now can kxik back with wonder on the darkness which this 
great light dis|)elled. 

i. If the im|M)rtation of any commodity is restricted, there is an 
inducement held out to tho raising or thu manufacturing of that 
connniMlity at home; capital is drawn towards its production which 
would not otherwise have bet^u t<o employed, and workmen are en- 
gaged in raising or manufacturing it who would have been others 
wise occupied. But this is hurtful on two accounts ; men*s regard 
for their own interoHt is sure to make them work and employ 
workmen in the way most likely to yield them a profit; and the 
natural advantages of each country or diutrict ot a country fur 
ruining or manufacturing certain commodities must always Jctor- 
mino where they can be grown or made the cheapest. Tho in- 
ducing H)en to cultivate one branch rather than another of industry, 
muttt therefore prevent their industry from being most proHtabiy 
employed, and the eontining tho inhabitants of the country to the 
commodititfs produced by its own inhabitants makes them pay 
dearer for them than they olherwiso would do; and thus lowers 
the real value of all tho other produce of the country. — Dr. Hmith 
states the exceptions to which the general rule is liable. They 
are said by him to be twofold, but in reality ho allows four excep- 
tions. Defence Inking nioro im|x)rtant than wealth, he greatly 
praises the provisions of tlie " Navigation I^aw,*' whereby, in order 
to increase the amount of British shipping, and to destroy the 
carry iiig trade of Holland, nono but Britisli shi]>s could be employed 
cither in thu colonial, or the coasting, or tho carrying trade, or in 
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■mch to the phake c ^pitfj «■ tbe jiv^.i^ftr k* :.- r:T wxtt >f^ w 
pleased lo raentieo a* ibe •'awi£T.-n» wi rrrt*T it.tii... T\:-£»rSr 
called a Matenaan w pctAviin. wtwse «ict).-* *rf i.rfv:<»i rr tie 
momeatarT dnrtrntKia of aAiT*"^ ^rSL :« 7^ A^l\ I :rj55 1 rw be 
ejcctiaed far «aTin|r ihii mj c.-^cc::* w>pw al '^tt? i- tw:a: i»T rww 
liberal and ppnnioeoT n*w* Ibta Dr. S:=-.:h r.:ri5«f :" «» :•:» ob>^ 
point enteftaineJ : bMo? aJwirs to:a!fti r."^ i:5«:iie n:T -yv.y?>tf>r 
animals** (torn anr «irii ie£i]3it-.ii^ nwe$:5 as h^ i>:*T\^r£»js *:k: k» 
recommend libera! principle? a* more iakeV ia :^e «>.i to rMswT>r 
the prejudices of Fore:^ ^.iles. Ia one ih:n^ w^ a'/. a^^piMnM 
quite to a^ree with Dr. Smith, thtl ** to ex wv": :he enure Twii.va« 
tion of freedom of trade woqU be 15 absuni as exwviin^ 10 see an 
Oceana or an Utopia e5tabS»hed** (roK il p. *^16^.' 

iL The unreasonableness of genera'. r^miainTs r.;K>n iinf^Miaiions 
from particular countries on account of the balance of trade is 
next shown* first on the principV^ of the Morcaniiie System, and 
second!?, upon general and sounder principles^ 

1. Supposingr that the freest trade wcrL" allo^Td with any jfix-en 
country with which the balance was supn^sed unlavourablV, il by 
no means follows that this would prerent a gain with all ivxinlriiiN* 
in the amount of specie imported, because the importatii^ ol* nu^ro 
goods from the given country than we exported to it mi^Kt vorv 
possibly enable us to export more to some other count rit^^ with 
which we had no other means of trading, because oven if all the 
goods imported from the given country were oi^nsunicil, am! not re» 
exported, the balance would be better preservtMl if tlu>y \vort> 
bought cheaper there than they could be eisewhero. Add to thi«« 
the impossibility of ascertaining with any tolerahlo approach to aoru* 
racy the balance of trade with any country from tho iimooumto vnhm- 
tions in custom-house books, aim from tho course of oxohnn^fo boin^ 
influenced, not merely by the doalings betwoon any two muiuinoM, 
but by the dealings of each with all other countritxi, an woll na hy 
the state of tho coin in both, by tlio arranjrtMiitMitH nmth' tor drtVny- 
inp the expense of coinage, and hy iho prnriioo o\' imyin^ m»m'o« 
times in bank money and soinotimoH in npocio tuirrono^. Tlio 
course of oxchange will frequently appear to bo in favour ut iiationn 
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which pay in bank money, and o^inst those which pay in carrency, 
though the real exchange may be the other way in each caae. 
This leads to a long, but very valuable digression concerning 
Banks of Deposit, especially that of Amsterdam, on which the 
author tells us, in the last edition, that he received his information 
from Mr. Hope; and it was the first time that any intelligible ac- 
count of that celebrated establishment had ever been given to the 
world. Mr. Hope estimated the amount of the deposits in 1750, at 
about three and a quarter millions sterling ; and Dr. Smith, like 
the rest of mankind, believed that the oath annually taken by the 
burgomasters was sacred ** among that sober and religious people,*' 
and that not a florin was ever issued except to the depositors, the 
whole profit of the bank being the commission of a quarter per 
cent on deposits of silver, and a half per cent, on those of gokL 
But about the very time that Mr. Hope spoke of, or immediately 
aAcr, the faith which had remained inviolate from 1609, the date 
of the Bank*s foundation, was broken by that body, — large loans 
were secretly made to the Government and the East India Com- 
pany ; the annual oath continued to be taken by that " sober and 
religious people** and to be annually broken ; in 1790, the bonk 
announced that no deposits under 250/. would be returned, and that 
ten per cent, would be returned on all others; and all this was sub- 
mitted to without impairing the bank*s credit — so sturdy a plant is 
confidence, grounded on long habit and long-sustained good faith ! 
At length, in 1796, it was discovered that above a million sterling, 
lent covertly, could not now be recovered from the State by the Com- 
pany, whose claims on the public were assigned over to its creditors. 
The bank paper, before bearing a premium of 5 per cent, now fell 
to 16 discount 

2. Hitherto we have tried the merits of the Mercantile System 
for increasing the precious metals, on the principles of the system 
itself. But more rational views condemn the attempt altogether. 
The supposition that two nations can only gain by trade when each 
imports an eqal value of commodities from the other, and that if 
one imports more it loses, is perfectly absurd, and betokens a com- 
plete inattention to the nature of trado as well as of money. If 
both import from each other an equal value of goods, so far from 
neither gaining, both gain, and nearly in an equal degree. The 
benefit of England in receiving the wines of France, which it 
cannot grow, is equal to the benefit of France in receiving from 
England the coal, which it cannot raise, or the steam-enginee* 
which it cannot make. If there were no balance at all on the 
year*s account, not only all the coal and machinery, but all the 
marketable goods in England would be the more valuable in 
amount, because all could be exchanged for wines, and not only 
all the wines, but all the silks and other goods of France would 
be more valuable, because they could be exchanged for oar coals 
or our engines. The interest of each nation is to obtain a vent 
for the produce which it has no occasion for, and a supply of the 
things it wants. Its labour and its capital is thus most profitably 
employed; its comforts are provided for, and its wealth is in- 
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creased. If it can buy cheaper than it can raise or make, it is 
more profitably employed in importing than in producing, for tlie 
very same reason that it is more profitable for the farmer to buy his 
ploughs and his clothes than to make them. Where it can buy 
cheapest and sell dearest, there ought it to resort — for the very same 
reason that it is more profitable for a farmer to buy of the workman 
in the next parish who makes ploughs or clothes bettor and cheaper 
than the workman in his own pariuh. The only balance to be con- 
sidered by rational men as affecting llic progress of any nation's 
riches, is that of production and consumption : when it confiumes 
more goods than it produces, it will be impoverished ; when it con- 
sumes less, it will be enriched by accumulation. But this accumu- 
lation will be going on, and the national wealth be increaKing. while 
the exportation of specie by the balance of trade is going on during 
the whole time. For half a century together this appears to have 
gone on in the North American States before the Revolution ; and 
yet, tbouffh the currency was almost entirely paper, no part of the 
world had made greater or more rapid stcides towards wealth and 
prosperity. 

iii. It does not appear that drawbacks are exposed to serious ob- 
jections upon any principle. If any commodity is taxed at home, 
and cannot be re-exported with the weight of the duty upon it, 
there seems no reason why the whole or the greater pirt of the 
tax or duty should not be repaid upon the exportation. Cure must, 
of course, be taken to prevent clandestinely retaining or re-landing 
the goods for home consumption ; and Dr. Smith conRiders the ex- 
portation to our colonics, which can only receive goodd tlirough ub, 
as not a case for drawback, because tho impout must be paid by 
the colonists, if they want the goods. 

iv. Bounties stand in a very different predicament, if wo tako care 
to distinguish between real and only apparent bounties. A real 
bounty is the payment of something to encourage the exportation of 
^oods not subject to any such impost at homo. An apparent bounty 
IS the payment of something to encourage the exportation of goods 
which are either directly subject to a tux, or made of, or with 
articles subject to a tax — as refined sugar made of taxed raw sugar, 
or gunpowder made of saltpetre that hoH paid duty. These apparent 
bounties are, in reality, drawbacks, and fall within the exception of 
the last subdivision. But real bounties are, in every cu8C, objec- 
tionable; they are liable to the general objection urged against 
encouraging one branch of industry, or one employment of capital, 
by restrictmg importation ; they force labour and capital into 
employments they would not naturally seek, and therefore would 
iK>t advantageously have. But they are liable to the still greater 
objection, that the giving them always assumes tho employment of 
capital to be prejudicial, the trade to bo a losing one, else there 
could be no reason whatever for giving them ; and thus wo pay more 
for driving a losing trade, and wisely make a present to foreigners 
at the expense of our own people, for the purpcvso of increasing iho 
amount of the specie which we are to gain from thoso foreigners. 
Dr. Smith exammes particularly tho two most celebrated cases of 

9* 
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bounty ; first, that on exported com, which he shows to have both 
raised its price to the public at the pablic expense— to have pre- 
vented the plenty of one year from providing lor the want of 
another — to have had no effect in encoaraoring tillage, because il 
only gave the grower a nominal benefit — to have raiwd the money 
price of our goods in the home market, and lowered their price 
abroad — to have enabled foreigners to eat of corn somewhat cheeper 
than we do ourselves. The other bounty discussed is that in the 
herring and whale fisheries ; in which he clearly shows the Govern- 
ment to have been grievously imposed upon by the great authors of 
all such measures — the members of the commercial interest, whom 
he never spares in his sharp and severe censures. 

To this subdivision is naturally enough added a dissertation, called, 
somewhat inaccurately, a ** Digression on the Corn Trade and Com 
Laws," the bounty having been already touched upon. There are 
four trades engaged in this line of business — those of the inland 
dealer, the importer, the exporter, and the carrier or importer for 
re-exportation. These trades may be carried on separately or 
together. 

1. The interest of the consumer, as well as of the producer, is 
clearly served by the first class of traders ; nor can any thing be 
more clear than that, where they raise the price, which they have 
no power of doing unless there is a scarcity either begun or impend- 
ing, they benefit the people by putting them on slrart allowance, 
and preventing dearth from being exchanged for famine. The 
gross injustice, and revolting absurdity of all the laws, now happily 
abrogated, against forestalling and rcgrating, intended to keep down 
prices, but in reality keeping them up, by discouraging trade, by 
discouraging agriculture, and by discouraging thrift, it is needless 
to illustrate either by reason or example. 

2. The trade of the importer is likewise beneficial to the commu- 
nity by somewhat lowering the price of corn ; and though this nmy 
lower the nominal revenue of the home producer, it likewise lessens 
his expenses, and so leaves his net income the same, not to mention 
that in common years there is never much more than the six 
hundredth part of our consumption imported from abroad. One 
thmg, however, requires to be observed as to the admission of 
foreign corn. The producers have for a long course of years re- 
ceived a money income higher than a free trade in grain might 
leave it. Hence the difificulty of reducing that income, when all 
their settlements, and all their mortgages, and all their other time 
bargains, as well as the rents paid by their tenants on existing 
leases, have been calculated and augmented upon the foot of higher 
prices. The importance of the landed interest to any country is not 
easily overrated. Dr. Smith himself, on every occasion, puts it 
much higher than that of any other of the great classes of the com- 
munity. In a form of government, and frame of society, such as 
ours, it is to be carefully considered. The burdens peculiar to the 
owners and cultivators of the soil are likewise to be taken into the 
account. Not only do they pay a heavy land tax, but still heavier 
county and parish rates, amounting in all to between six and aeven 
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millioni. SappotiDn: that the malt Uz &1l« wlioll^i on the eonramer, 
yet it cerUiDly teMs to diacoarige the cultiv«ti(in of barley very 
materialJy tiy diminiahing ita naloral conMiroptinn. Barley, ton, la 
the grain to which coiltare more univeraally adapted than to wheat; 
and, independent of the direct operation of the tax in diacouraging 
ita f^rowth for the aake of rerenoc, the reffulatioo^ necewary to pre- 
vent illicit distillation preas aeverely on the grower by preventing 
him from oaing grain to feed hia cattle. All thcae conaidcrationa 
made the late Mr. Ricardo, a atroni; and un^parinj; advocate of free 
trade, propoie a permanent fixed duty on crjrn impr^rtcd, aa a com- 
penaation to the fanner, in reapect of hia beinff preaacd by burdena 
from which the foreign grower ii free.* Hence, too, ar>me reaaon- 
era extend aeveral of Dr. 8mith'a argumenta in favour of counter- 
vailing dutiea, and hia view of further excnptiona boin^ alUmed to 
the riile of free importation by the consideration that other thinga 
may be more important than wealth, and, poaiiibly, that the anpprjrt 
of the internal inatitutiona may bo aa much a fair objr>ct of care aa 
ita external defence of a coimlry. On thia inquiry 1 do not enter. 
The aubjcct of atcadineaa of price ia mit conHiticrnd by Dr. Smith, 
though It forma, at least in our time^ the inn in topic of those who 
defend tho corn laws. The tendency of the imrK>rtation, by opening 
our market to the growcra of Poland and the Ukiaine, thr>u<;h not 
in terms referred to, must hare been in his eye, Ixrcaune in no other 
way could tho free importation of corn pcrmnncritly reduce; ita 
price, tho opening of our markets having tho inevitable effect of 
raising ita price abroad. Ihit as Poland and tlif; Ukraine can only 
incrnaiie their production of grain gradually in tlio gradual advance 
of their population, it sormK evident that the permfincnt fall in prices 
must be the work of timn, and couhl not cosily occasion any great 
or sudden shock to our internal syftern. 

3. The free cxiwrt of corn, wh«'tli(!r home-grown or imported, ia 
esHftntial both to tlio intnroHts of the pro<liicer nnd tho conf^unier, 
becoutio, unless it is certain that the qiianlitv f^njwn, if Huporabun- 
dant, can lie easily tnkon ofl*, tho growth will be pnrod down to so 
low an amount as miii-t prevent clif^npiiPKH, and, urilenH it is certain 
that ony surplus im[H)rt(>d can he rc>rx|K)rtod, there will he the same 
alowneaa to lower prices by importation. As for the arguments 

* Tho arifumont oflnn so thonghtlcHnly employed by tho wild adver- 
saries of thfi landed intcrcHt, thst the |MH>r ritU^ii fall on houNCii, nnd thus 
on tliu merchant and manufacturer an well uit on tho landowner and 
furnior, Noeuis quilo inconcuivablc. 8u|)|k)ho them rioht in Htatinf^ that 
half tho (lOur ratoB fall on hou>«e-rcnt, nIiII, us tho land-owner and fanner 
pay this aliio, tliero would remain above three millions oxeluHively laid 
on thoni. No man of common renection eiiii be if^norant Uiut the nmnu. 
furturer is ratod at tho rent of n huihlinir''worth to him, itcrhuoii, !2(M)0U/. 
a year, tiiat rent bciiii^ 1000/. or l!200/., while the landholder whoso 
income in the aamo payn in tho proportion ten or twelve times more. It 
is (Niuully inaccurate to reckon the exi-iMe, euHtoniH, Htam{>s, as burdens 
(hlling on tho rest of thn connnunity and not on the land. Tho land- 
owner pays bin share of theso largely, and the Htamps are pijculiarly bur- 
densome to him. 
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against importiDg or exporting for f^ar foreign States should shut 
their ports, and we should thus lose our needful supplies, the expe- 
rience even of Dr. Smith*s age showed how little ground there was 
for such alarms ; but in our day, who have seen one vast system of 
continental despotism established upon a monstrous military power, 
wielded by a single man, and wielded in direct hostility to our com- 
merce, yet fail to prevent a much greater importation than usual of 
all kinds of grain, anything more chimerical than such fears cannot 
well be imagined. 

4. The carrying trade is not perhaps of so much importance to 
the home market as the three other branches of the corn trade: yet 
it does contribute to its supply ; for the carrier will always be ready 
to keep part of his capital under his eye and control, and thus to sell 
at home, just as Holland became a great emporium of all articles, 
while she was the carrier of the world. 

The general soundness of Dr. Smith's views upon this important 
subject nas never been questioned by persons of good authority, un- 
less upon the questions connected with the bounty. Some writers, 
who arc in general the advocates of free trade, have considered the 
benefits conferred by the bounty upon agriculture, and through 
agriculture upon the whole industry of the community, to be suffi- 
ciently important to counterbalance the arguments against so great 
a deviation from all sound principle as the payment of a portion out 
of the national capital, for the purpose of drawing more of this capital 
into one line of employment than would otherwise seek that line. 
Thev have altK) considered that a reduction in the price of agricul- 
tural produce is the ultimate effect of this system. Dr. Anderson, 
the author of the true Theory of Rent, (us far Iwck as 1777,) and 
Mr. Malthud hold these opinions. Others, again, who entirely 
agree in Dr. Smith's opinioti, dispute the reasons by which he sup- 
ports it. Thus Professor Maciilloch has shown that there is a faU 
iacy in the atssumption of the real value of corn being unalterable 
as Dr. Smith supposes, (Corn L:iws, **£ncyclopfiDdia Brit." vii. 347.) 
And Mr. Horner, in a most able paper in the " Edinburgh Review 
(V. 199), shows that Dr. Smith arrives at the conclusion of the 
enhancement of price in the home market by a wrong route, the 
onhanceincnt being by him regarded as the direct and inevitablo 
effbct of the bounty, and kept separate, from its cf!ect in extending 
the foreign demand, whereas Mr. Horner shows, I think very 
clearly, that the extension is the direct and main cause of the en- 
hancement, and that the Iwunty only operates incidentally in this 
way. It is also to be observed that no reference is made to the 
operation of the bonnty upon the foreign demand in the two first 
editions of the " Wealth or Nations." It nmy be further mentioned 
that, some time before the *» Wealth of Nations" was published, an 
act had passed materially relaxing the bounty law of King William. 
Of this alteration Dr. Smith remarks, that like the laws of Solon, if 
not the best it was as good as the temper of the times would admit; 
and it is well known that Mr. Burke, its author, told him, when 
objecting to it, that although philosophers had the privilege of con- 
ceiving their diagrams in geometric accuracy, the engineer must 
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often impair the symmctrj as well as eimplicity of his machine, to 
overcome the irregularities of friction and resistance. The corn 
bounty was entirely abrogated in 1815 ; and in 1830 all bounties 
whatever were repealed. 

V. The subject of commercial treaties is next to be considered. 
They are liable snd always to this objection, that as they grant ad- 
vantages to the growers or manufacturers of one nation over the 
growers and manufacturers of all others, so those advantages are at 
the expense of the people living -under the government which has 
mnted them. They buy dearer and sell cheaper than the^ would 
do if their trade was left free with all nations. No loss will be in- 
curred either by the nation or by individuals as in the case of boun- 
ties, but a smaller gain will be made than might otherwise have 
been made. Unless some gain were made, the monopoly given to 
the foreigner would extinguish the home trade. But some com- 
mercial treaties have been made, with the view of turning the ba- 
lance in one country^s favour with the other country to which it 
gave a monopoly of its markets. An instance of this is ff iven in the 
Methuen Treaty, in 1703, with Portugal, examined in detail by Dr. 
Smith ; who shows that the obligation incurred by Great Britain to 
admit Portugal wines at a third part less duty than French, in re- 
turn for Portugal only agreeing not to raise the duties on British 
woollens, though receiving them on the same terms as those of 
Holland and France, is an unfair and improvident bargain, even 
upon the principles of the mercantile svstero, of which this treaty is 
vaunted as the especial triumph and glory. The great aim of that 
system, to increase the amount by importation of the precious me- 
tals, undoubtedly gave rise to this treaty with Portugal, whose share 
in the mines of gold is so large. Dr. Smith takes occasion to show, 
that there needs no care whatever of the Government in any country 
to obtain these metals, whether for trade, or for revenue, or for sul^ 
sidy, or for any other head of expenditure, foreign or domestic, as 
its ordinary commerce must always insure a sufficient supply of 
them ; that is, as much of them as it can afford to pay for, and this 
is as much as it ever can have. — He takes occasion likewise in 
closing this subject to introduce a discussion on the coinage and in 
ftvour of a moderate seignorage, a discussion out of place in this 
part of his work, and which rather belonged, as he himself admits, 
to the subdivision of the first book which treated of money. Per- 
haps it more properly should have formed another head of the expe- 
dients of the mercantile system. In its present place it seems much 
more entitled to the name of a digression than any one of the three 
which have been so termed, with this difference, that it has no kind 
of connexion with the subject to which it is annexed, and can hardly, 
like those others, have been suggested by it, excepting that it fol- 
lows the remarks on Portuffuese gold. 

vi. The great subject of^ Colonial esloblishments concludes this 
discussion of the expedients of the commercial system. Dr. Smith 
first explains the motives for planting new colonies ; secondly the 
causes of their prosperity ; thirdly, the advantages which Europe 
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has derived from the discovery of America, and the easier comma- 
nication by sea with India. 

1. The ancient colonies of Greece and Rome were suvgrested b^ 
different circumstances, and founded on different principles. Their 
names sufficiently show this diversity. 

The Greek settlement was called, ajtouu*, a ffoin^ from hone; 
the Latin, colonia, a plantation ; the former kinds of colony lost all 
connexion with the parent state ; the latter were its advanced posts 
or ^rrisons in a conquered country ; both originated, or at least had 
some connexion with the narrowness of the home territory, and 
iWi^Qg pessity of obtaining settlement elsewhere. With the Greeks, 
'Jceeo f. P^^P^^^ ^'^^ served but to get rid of their surplas popala- 
e.'v^|K> ith the Romans, beside this, the securing their conquests 
loriL^r a motive for colonizing. The modem colonies had some 
concern with the convenience of emigration, but far more with the 
promotion of commerce and the extension of dominion. Af^er tho 
Venetians and Portuguese had enriched themselves by the East 
Indian commerce, the Spaniards and Portuguese turned themselves 
to exploring and settling the islands and continent of South Ame- 
rica, where the rich returns of gold and silver gave them so great 
oomhiercial renown, that England, France, and Holland pursued a 
like course, and planted colonies in the American islands and con- 
tinents. The jealousy with which Spain and Portugal prevented 
all foreign intercourse with their colonies made it necessarv for 
other countries to obtain similar possessions, if they would have 
any trade in the valuable produce of those distant fertile countries; 
and each nation successively founded its colonial policy apon the 
same jealous and exclusive spirit which had shut them all oat of the 
colonies first established. Tho motive of all these colonizing pro- 
jects was the thirst of gold ; in all of them the traffic in other 
produce was soon found to be the most valuable ; and the commerce 
in commodities at first despised, gives rise now to the bulk of the 
European intercourse with the new world. 

2. The abundance of good land, and the knowledge of agricultnre 
and the arts which settlers take out with them to a new or a con- 
quered colonv, are the causes of its rapid increase in population and 
in wealth. The American plantations greatly surpass the Greek 
in this respect, and very greatly surpass the Roman, while their 
distance from the mother country gives them far greater freedom 
than the latter had in managing their own concerns. Even under 
the tyrannical government and bad management of Spain, Mexico 
had 100,000 inhabitants a century ogo, five times as many as at the 
conquest. Brazil had above half a million of Portuguese, or their 
descendants ; while in British North America, the number of the 
people doubles in seventeen or eighteen years, and now amounts 
to nearly 20,000,000. The more rapid progress of our colonies is 
owing to four leading circumstances : the law preventing land 
from being engrossed In a few hands, and preventing it being con- 
veyed unless a certain portion is cultivated ; the general law of 
equal division by succession, without regard to primogeniture ; the 
low amount of tho taxes ; the more mvourable trvling system, 
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which gives no exclusive companies the monopoly of their com* 
merce, and allows certain produce to be freely imported into the 
mother country, throw inj^ open for all produce all her portp, and 
giving them all the inestimable advantages of a free and 'popular 
government. 

d. The advantages derived from the colonies have been either 
those obtained by £urope at large, or those obtained by the several 
colonizing powers. 

(1.) The comforts and enjoyments of life have been varied and in- 
creaHod to all nations in tlie old world. The industry of all has been 
stimulated by the new vent fur their produce, and countries which 
even do not directly trade with the colonics, have benefited by their 
produce, and by the surplus produce of the countries that conduct 
the trade, which is occasioned by the colonial demand. 

(2.) The colonizing countries have derived not onlv the benefit 
which all States receive from their own dominions, but alra the 
peculiar advantages of their exclunive traflic with the colonies. 
The former have been very trifling, as means of defence and 
revenue are all that a state can derive from its own territory, and 
of these nothing has been aflbrded, except the revenue derived 
from the Spanish and Portuguec>e settlements. But the commercial 
monopoly has certainly been very lucrative. This advantage, how- 
ever, is, by Dr. Smith, considered to be rather relative than abso- 
lute, — an advantage over nations having no colonics, and whose 
industry is to a certain degree opprctrsed by their exclusion from 
the colonial commerce. The monopoly has kept down the agricul- 
ture and trade of the colonies, and thus it has injured the mother 
country by curtailing the natural Eupply, and thereby raisinff the 
natural price of colonial produce. But it has also injured the 
notural trade and ogriculture of the mother country, by drawing 
much more capital towards the colonial traflic and cultivation than 
would naturally have gone thither, thus gradually lowering the 
profits by increasing the competition in the colonial trade, and pro- 
portionally decreasing the compotition and raisinf^ the profits in 
other brunches of commerce. The rate of profit m the mother 
country being thus kept unnaturally high, has necessarily been 
hurtful to its trade with all other countries. Dr. Smith likewise 
contends that the monopoly draws capital from a foreign trade of 
consumption with foreign countries yielding quick returns, to a 
similar trade with distant countries yielding slow returns ; that it 
drows capital from a direct to a round about foreign trade of con- 
sumption ; and that it draws some capital from all trade of consump- 
tion to a carrying trode. In thccto respects he holds the colonial 
monopoly to have been greatly prejudicial. Lastly, he considers it 
a disadvantage that this great branch of commerce occasions our 
manufactures not to be adapted to a variety of small markets, but to 
one or two lorge ones, destroying the uniform and e(iual balance that 
would naturally have taken place omong the diflercnt eniploymenta 
of capital, and thus diminishing the great security derived from a 
moderate amount of capital being invested in a great numbcrof trades, 
of which if one should fail another may be expected to succeed. 
It is not to be denied, that a great portion of Dr. Smith's objectio 
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to the colonial monopoly are well founded. The object of that 
monopoly is to overcome the natural effects of distance and sever- 
ance, and to render the remote territory, situated at the other ex- 
tremity of the globe, a portion of the mother country's Europcaa 
dominions. But even if such be its object, it is treating the 
colony unlike any other part of the parent state's dominions^ to 
forbid all trade between its people and foreign states, and to confine 
its commercial existence to its relations with the rest of the empire. 
No one ever thought of compelling Lancashire or Devonshire to 
trade with the other parts of England alone. But we have even 
gone further, and prohibited certain of our colonies from trading 
with some of our other colonies, as if Lancashire and Devonshire 
should be obliged to trade with Middlesex alone. However, it 
must be allowed, that Dr. Smith is wholly in errorwhon he regards 
the colonial trade and agriculture as foreign, and the capital invest- 
ed in them as invested in remote foreign trade, round-about foreign 
trade, and carrying trade. The colonies are part of the empire; 
their people are its citizens and subjects; the trade with the 
colonies is as much a home trade, as much replaces British capital, 
and puts in motion two classes of British labourers, as the trade 
between two provinces of the mother country. Indeed it resembles 
most nearly the commerce between the country and the towns in 
any given state, the traffic of the producers with the consumens 
of the farmers with the manufacturers, of all commerce the most 
gainful. It is also certain, that he has overlooked another and a 
most material consideration. The capital invested in foreign agri- 
culture, where the capitalist and his family reside on their property 
or their farms, remains abroad, both stock and profits. The capital 
invested in colonial agriculture returns its profits almost imme- 
diately to support families residing in the mother country. These 
profits, moreover, can be subjected to the taxation of the state with 
a view to support its revenue. 

The benefits of the colonial trade, and even its monopoly, in 
contributing to the naval resources of the State, have been freely 
admitted by Dr. Smith, as has already been seen. But one impor- 
tant consideration he has wholly left out of view, or onlv vaguely 
hinted at it. When comparing the efTccta of the colonial trade as 
monopolized with its efifects if left free, he assumes that all nations 
have their colonial trade unfettered, and omits to remark that any 
one doing so would not gain at all as he supposes, if the others 
continued the exclusive system. — Akin to this is his overlooking 
the dilemma in which England, France, ond Holland were seve- 
rally placed by the Spanish and Portunruese monopolies. In onler 
to share the advantages of the colonial trade they were compelled 
to have colonies of their own. It is one thing to ask, Whether 
there be any benefit from this or that given country planting colo- 
nies? and another to ask. Whether the colonial trade is ever other- 
wise than in some degree beneficial ? Possibly it would be better 
if two or three nations should plant colonies, especially if they let 
others profit by their traffic, that these others should have none of 
their own. But who is so wild as to expect that ever this could 
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liappeD, that any nation ahould bo at all tho oxponae, trouble, risk 
of founding and rearinff a aettlement, and afterwards of governing 
and protecting it, and then let all other nations biMiclit equally by 
iti commerce 1—La8tly, Dr. Hmith baa omitted to consider the 
great advantage which a nation derives from havin<; once had colo- 
nial poaaeaaiona, even aAer they have thrown otf the yoke and 
oaaaed to be under the government of the mother country. The 
market (br her produce ia thus contintieil ; tho intercourse of emi- 
gration and of trade ia maintained between the nations now become 
independent; common origin, common language, common laws 
and cuatoma, making the firm bond which naturally oxista between 
the parent atate and the colony, survive their political severance ; 
and if no untoward circumstances havo attended tliot event, there 
muat alwaya remain a natural amity and alliance between the two 
branohea of the aame people. All these things huvo been fully 
explained in the work upon Colonial Policy which 1 published two- 
and-forty years ago, and they are there illu.'-trated by tho history of 
all the European settlements in America and elsewhere. It is also 
there ^hown how little tho chargu of colonial government has been, 
and how rarely colonial interests liuve involved the mother country 
in war. 

vii. The subject of tho mercantile nystem, tho first part of the 
fourtli book, is clotied with a general diopter, containing not a sum- 
mary of the ini>uperable objections to that theory, ns might have 
boon expected fnnn the title—** Conclusion of the Mercantile Sya- 
lem**— but a numlier of remarks on bounties and prohibitions, speci- 
lying those actually given or imposed. These it is unnece8^qlry to 
ahalract. 

In concluding the analysia of this, the most important part ol* 
Dr. 8milh*8 work, we may be permitted to ctjosider, with some 
regret, that ho should have so constantly expressed himself with 
hurshnesa respecting the mercantile and manufacturing classes of 
the oommuffity, or rather tho merchants and the master manufac- 
turora. He, on all occasions, regards thorn as inferior in character 
to the land-owners and farmers, inferior in patriotism and disinter- 
e«Ce«lnoss, interior in gtHxl feeling — in short only to be praiiied for 
their greater acutenot^, and better knowledge of their own in- 
teresta. This spirit, which he derives from a view of the many 
reatriotivo laws which may no doubt bo traced to them, breaks forth 
conhtuntly in the courne of the book, but it is oFpeciallv to be ob- 
served in such passages as tliut of Book iv., chap, ii., (Vol. If., p. 
atl7); B«Kik iv., chap, vii., (II.. 441); Book iv., chap, viii., (If., 
480*.) He carries his prejudice even further ; he regards manu- 

• "The member of parliament who supports every proposal for 
•trengthenlng their monopoly, is sure to acquire not only the reputation 
of understanding trade but great nopularity. If he opposes them, on 
the contrary, and still more if he hus nulhority onou|>h to be able to 
thwart them, neither the most aoknowled«ed probity or tho higheat rank, 
nor the greatest public aervicea, can protect luin IVoni the moat infamoua 
abuae and detraction, (hmi paraonal inaulta, nay, sometimes from real 
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facturing industry as wholly unfavourable to both the acquisition of 
knowledge, the enlargement of the mind, and even the enjoyment 
of health. 

Part II. — The remaining part of this fourth book is devpted to a 
full explanation of the agricultural system, that is, the theory of 
the French Economi.st8, and to remarks tending to show how erro- 
neously it deals with the classification of labour and profits, when 
it represents employment of labour or of capital in agriculture as 
alone productive. The subject has already been so fully discussed, 
both in the foregoing analysis and in the Appendix, that nothing 
remains to be added in this place. 

V. We are thus brought to the fifth and last book of Dr. Sraitira 
work, in which he examines tlie important subject of the Public 
Revenue, or that portion of the revenue of individuals which is 
allotted to the Expenses of the State. This subject is treated in 
three subdivisions: the expenses of the commonwealth; the sources 
of the public revenue ; public debts. 

i. The expenses of the commonwealth Rre~— first, those of de- 
fence ; secondly, those of justice ; thirdly, those of public works 
and institutions; fourthly, those for supporting the sovereign's 
dignity. 

1. In treating of defence, we are led to consider the progress of 
the military art At first, all the clan are warriors, and the chief 
is the first warrior. In the hunting state, very small bodies can be 
collected ; in the pastoral state only, large bodies may be gathered 
together ; in the infancy of the agricultural state, also, large forces 
may be raised. But as society advances, manufactures are intro- 
duced, and the ruder art of war is improved. It thus becomes 
doubly necessary to have a certain class of the community trained 
to arms, and alone called out to serve ; for without this, manufiio- 
turing industry could not go on, and the military art could not be 
learnt. If this plan be pursued, a regular army is raised ; if the 
whole citizens in rotation are called upon to serve, it is a militia. 
The superior efficiency of standing armies has been felt in all ages. 
Philip of Macedon by their help conquered! Greece, and his son 
conquered Persia. The victories of Hannibal, and, aAer the second 
Punic War, those of Rome, were owing to the same superiority. 
The history of modern wars reads the same lesson. The expense, 
however, of this mode of defence, now become necessary, is very 
great in all countries. 

2. In early times, the administration of justice in the hands of 

danger from the insolent outrage of furious and disappointed mooopo- 
lists." (II., 206.) — " Our grout mnstcr-manufacturcrs arc aa intent to 
keep down the wages of their own weavers, or tho earnings of the poor. 
spinners, and it is by no means for the bcnc6t of tho workman that they 
endeavour cither to raise tho price of ihc complete work or to lower 
that of the ruder material. It is the industry which is carried on for 
the benefit of tlie rich and powerful that is principally encouraged by 
our mercantile system, — that which is carried on for the benefit of the 
poor and the indigent is' too oilen cither neglected or oppressed." (IL 
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the sovereign, or of his delegate, was not an expense, but a sonrco 
of revenue ; and hence the greatest abnHcn, tho mo^t Hordid cor- 
ruption, the most cruel injustice, disH^rurcd (ho administration. 
A Iter wards, justice was said to be adniinirttcred gratis, that in, by 
persons whom the sovereign paid ; but in all conntricH tens were 
exacted from the suitors. Dr. Smith is vcrv far from pf>rcoiving 
the evils of taxing law proceedings; and, indeed, this is one of the 
parts of his work in which he seems to have taken the Iraet pains, 
either to inform himself, or to acquire sound notions of principle. 
Mr. fientham has, in his admirable tract on the subject (" Protest 
against Law Taxes"), demonstrated unanswerably that these im- 
posts are the very worst that have ever, to any considerable extent, 
been adopted by any civilized nation. Dr. Smith, however, had 
very sound ideas on tho necessity of separating the judicial from 
the executive office in every titote. 

8. Institutions or works are of three classes — those for aiding 
the commerce of the country, those for the education of* youth, and 
those for instructing its adult citizens. 

(1.) Those for aiding commerce moy either be directed to help 
tho general commerce of a country, or to help particular branchf's. 
To the former class belong canals, roads, bridges — of which tho 
cost, either as to making or repairing, may be well and justly de- 
tirayed by a toll on those who use them. In Home countries, as in 
France, this expense is defrayed by the State on all the common 
roods; in others, as in England, tho property of tolls is in private 
hands, and tho burden of repairing the roads lien on tlicm. The 
repair of the Langurdoc Canal was intrusted, with its tolls, to the 
Engineer Riqueti's family. A local administration in such cases is 
always better than a central — less costly, and less liable to abuse. 
To the class of works required for particular branches of commerce 
belong— factories, established in countries either wholly barbarous, 
or varying widely in their customs and laws from our own ; esta- 
blishments of Consuls and Ministers; regulated companies, and 
joint stock companies. Those joint stock companies, tho members 
of which have the privilege of transferring their shares, and of 
being only liable each to the extent of his subscription, have a ten- 
dency to draw more capital into the trade than could be invented 
by the members of private partnerships. Hence they are only to 
be approved in cases where there is great public benefit to be de- 
rived from the trade they undertake, and where private adventure 
would be insufficient to conduct it. There seem to be only four 
kinds of business which justify their formation — bunking, insurance, 
canals, water-works. Had Dr. Smith lived to onr day, he would 
have included railways. The numbers of such companies, for pur- 
poses of foreign trade, which have failed, when not supported by 
the grant of exclusive privileges, is so great, that, a century ago, 
the Abbe Morellet enumerated no less than tifly-live such instances 
in one hundred and fifty years. 

(2.) Institutions for tho education of children or youth do not 
necessarily full on the State to maintain them ; they moy defray 
their own expenses. The general rule of such establishments is. 
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that tlipy aro foiindcil or rndnwml by privntr tnunificnnce, pomo- 
tim«*ii by thn Iwiinty of fortiirr HOvonM^^iiH. Dr. Hinilli cuntondv 
that their iiiHtruntion it* ulwayn worHit thiiii ihnl (if Hch<K)lri and col- 
lf*|fi)ri which Hiil)hiHt by the rxrrtioiiH of truchnrn pnid by HchiHil 
fcofi. Mr nlw) ohjpctH to Niich otidi)Wtii(*ntH, an drawinjf to literary 
pufHuitH n f(rf!nti!r niiinbiT of |)i!rNonri tlian would nattirnlly dcvoto 
thrmHuIvoN to n litornry lifo, or than itH j^aiiiH can aiip|Nirt. lio 
H(M*mH to admit, howfvor, that thoro Im an advantaf^n uvun in the 
aniall atnotint of ruhication hohtowiMl in endowed hchonln and ctd- 
]c)rra, HO very nuich undorratiMl by iiini ; tor ho Hujf^natfi that with- 
out tlioni thon* niiqht havo brf>n nothing taught at all. Ho hae 
even carried hiri viow furthor, and allowed that tho public thould 
CHtabliMh pariNh HrhcK)lM: nn|Nirontly on tho ((round that tho very 
i^rnoranco wliir.h nnch iMtabliHhinrntH aro caloulatcii to nnnnvt*, if 
lefl to operate, would prevent the bulk of mankind fnnn making 
any exertion to obtain hcIiooU and teachnrn, by preventing men 
frofu biMiijT aware of Iheir own dertciencicii. 

(!).) Thi! inNtitutiouH for adult education aro chiefly thoHO fbr 
teaching n!li;;ion. Dr. Hinith doen not givo a very diMrideil opinion 
affaiuHt an ehtabiiMhment mip|K)rti*(l by hw and by tho Hiate, but 
aU, or nearly all bin rfaHoniiifif tendH towardn that negative; and ho 
gntH tho better of Mr. IIunie*H argument, (which ho citoa aa that 
of •* by far the greatent pliil(»Hopher and liiatorian of tho prcMont 
ago,") that there is no briter way of preventing tho dangore of 
fannticimn than paying a clergy to bo quu>t,'^ by atating that thie 
miKchief may be counteracted in two waya: oncouraging tho ttiidy 
of hciencn not by foon<lntiona, but by requiring certain qntlifict- 
tiona in philoHuphical kufiwledge oh the title to officea; ond en- 
couraging tho arta and aniuHcmcntH, including dramatic cxhibitioMf 
by wnici) he neta grent »<tf)re. In diacuMiting eatabliahmcnta he 
tonchcH but aliglitly on titliea, which ho regarda aa a tax U|>on tho 
landlord, overl(N)kitig the eonriideration that they aro a pmpnrly 
which never belongf*d to hitn, and are by tnany roaHonen hold to 
bf*, I think on very doubtful groundn, no more a tax than a renl- 
cliarge on IiIh land iw. IIo aflorwarda rccura to tho subject, but no 
where entera fully into it. 

(4.) Thn expeuHo of maintaining tho aovereign*a dignity necee- 
aarily increnaeH with the progrena of luxury and rcflncmcntf when 
all ranka live expenaively, thn Hovereign mtiat bo maintained in 
greater and mf>re expennive luxury than any. 

ii. Having considered the f^xpenneii which fall upon tho govcm- 
ment in performing iiN fnnntionH and dincharging itriduticii wo come 
next to examine tho Hourcnn from which the funds aro derived, to 
meet thoNn expennoH. TIicho fimda ore of two deacriptiona: fnnds 
belonging to the Sovereign or the State, the revenue of which forma 
a public income— or income levied tVom the Hubjifctaof thoHtatein 
the form of taxea. Thia iliviaion of the Hubject, therefore, ia sub- 
divided into two |MirtH. 

Part 1. The Hovereign or the Htatn may be pohaoiwed of pmp(>rty, 

* " Qui otiuni rnipublioai pcirturbant, rcddam otioaoa.** (C^io.) 
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and freqiientljp has been, of varkMiB kind^. It may i^ven have la- 
b(Hirer#9 and employ them at a pniHt; or it nny carry on prntitable 
busincBB on its own account and as a source of rewnue. In rude 
States the Prince profits by the henis which belcmi! to him, and 
support his expenditure and hia power. Where slav«*ry i* allowed, 
the Prince may make a profit by the labour of his riinvop. Small 
republics have driven traflic by their own mercantile profit in va- 
rious ways. Haniburifh used to have the profit of s^^liing wines in 
a public wine-cellar, and drugs in an apothecary's shfip. Banking 
was always a source of re vpnue to the smaller Italian rppublicji, and 
to Venice, Hamburgh, and Amnterdam. Many Princcn havo traded 
like private individuals. 'J*he Egyptian Pacha does k> at this day ; 
nor is there any thing more unfair tlian such dignitonc(< entering 
into competition with their subjects, over whose dealingH they exer- 
cise a control. The post-ofiice has always been to the (xovcrnment 
of England and other countries a conniderable ionrce of revenue. 
Some Italian and German States have profited by insurance a<raiiist 
fire and sea risk. Many of these small States have firaincd protit by 
lending at interest their savings or treasure, and thu.^ dealing like 
other money-lenders. Most States have driven the gainful and 
dishonest trade of gambling, by way of lottery. But land has in all 
instances been held by the State. In former times it formed the 
bulk of the revenue in all feudal countries, the Sovereign beiiii; the 
greatest feudal lord, and defraying all, or nearly all the expenses of 
his government by liis rents as a land-owner, while for his militury 
establishment he had to depend upon the precarious and temporary 
servicers of the inferior land-owners, the crown vassals. It was 
when the progress of civilization made such military service incon- 
venient and even impossible, that regular armies became necessary ; 
these required a greater expenditure than the crown lands could 
supply ; and other sources of revenue became necessary. The other 
expenses of the Government were increased in proportion, and hence 
the total inadequacy of the rents compelled the State to provide for 
the government in all its branches by the levying of money from 
the people. This gave rise to the modern System of Taxation. 

Part 2. Taxes imposed upon the people of any country, must ne- 
cessarily fill I, either upon the rent of land, tho profits of stock, or 
the wages of labour ; and a tax may fall on one or more of theso 
three great branches of the income of the community. Hence the 
subject divides itself into four heads, aH taxes are intended to fall 
upon rents, profits, wages, or on all indii^oriminately, — I say, are 
intended so to fall, because we shall presently see that the incidence 
of an impost may bo very different from that which its authors in- 
tended it siKXild be. But there are four leading principles which 
apply to all taxes whatever, and which must in considering the 
merits of any given tax be kept always in view. First, All the 
subjects of a State should be called upon to contribute as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their several inoaiiH or incomes. Secondly, 
Each individual should be taxed according to a known and certain, 
and not an arbitrary rule. Thirdly. Every tax should be levied in 
the time and manner mo-H likely to F'lit the convenience of the con- 
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tributors. Fourthly. Every tax should be so contrived as to take 
and to keep out of the people's pockets as little as possible beyond 
what goes into the coffers of the State. A tax may depart from 
this last principle in four ways : by requiring too large a number to 
collect and manage it; or by obstructing the people's industry and 
80 injuring the fund of payment : or by encouraging smuggling and 
Uius increasing the price of commodities, whUe it ruins by prose- 
cutions; or by subjecting the people to vexatious search and other 
annoyances, which, though not directly money payments, may yet 
be reckoned as costing what every one would readily give to avoid 
the evil. This fourth maxim thus appears to be the most important 
of the whole. According as any tax does or does not conform itself 
to these several maxims, it is good or bad. 

1. A tax on rent may be imposed either by valuing each district 
at so much yearly, and taking thence a sum, which shall never 
afterwatds be altered ; or by taking so much in proportion to the 
actual rent in every year, or at stated periods of adjustment, and so 
making the tax rise or fall with the actual value of landed income. 
In this country the land-tax, settled in the 4th William and Mary, 
comes under the first of these classes, and therefore sins against the 
first of the four maxims, but conforms itself to the other three. The 
second kind of tax is the Impdt Fonciere of the French Economists. 
They contend, that all taxes fall ultimately upon rent, and therefore 
they argue that they ought to be at once and directly imposed upon 
it But though Dr. Smith declines a di&:cussion of the metaphysical 
reasoning by which they maintain such to be the ultimate incidence 
of all taxes, he yet undertakes to show by a review of the facts and 
arguments that the just conclusion is otherwise. He gives, how- 
ever, no such proof; he contents himself with a statement taken 
from the Memoires sur les Droits, published by the French Go- 
vernment, in what manner the tax upon rent and tithes is secured 
in many of the principal countries of the Continent. He next con- 
siders land-taxes, when taken in proportion to the produce and not 
to the rent ; and he shows clearly enough, that these, though ad- 
vanced by the farmer, are paid by the landlord. Tithe and other 
such burdens, falling under this description, arc unequal, because 
in different lands and different situations, the produce, and conse- 
quently the tax, bears a different proportion to the rent. Taxes on 
the rent of houses, he clearly shows, must fiill indifferently on all 
the sources of revenue, rent, profit, and wages, the house itself 
yielding no revenue, and by its use and wear resembling a con- 
sumable commodity. As nothing is a better test of a person's whole 
expenses than the house he lives in, a house tax is recommended 
by the ffrst maxim, and it suits well enouorh with the other three. 
The ground-rent and not the rent payable for profits of building 
should be the subject of this tax, because that would not raise house- 
rent, and it would fall heaviest on the capital and larger houses, 
which can best afford to piy it. As revenue from houses is received 
without exerting any labour, and with little care either of superin- 
tendence or collection, it is a better subject of taxation than land- 
rents. 
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JiS. A tax vpoo the profita of stock mutt cither fall upon the part 
of the profits which goes to pay the interest of the f^tuck, or the 
price paid for the stock, or it must fall on the surplui* profit oicr 
what the interest amounts ta The former revenue belongs to the 
owner of the stock, the latter being a compenmtion, gene rally a 
very moderate compensation, for the trooble and ri»k of employing 
the stock. He cannot pay this himself, for if he did he mu(<t run 
the risk and take the trouble for inadequate reward. 1*hcrefore he 
lays it upon the price of his goods if a trader, or deducts it from the 
rent if a farmer, or he must take it from the interest, if he does not 
either raise his prices or lower his rent Now the interest, though 
it seems to be, like rent, a fit subject of taxstion, is really not so, 
for two reasons : it is impossible to get at profits of trade as you do 
at rent, and it is easy to remove stock in trade, while land is not 
removable. The result has been, that where attemptd have been 
made to tax profits, the State lias had recouri<c to t«omc vague and 
inaccurate estimate, and has been always content with a very mo* 
derate proportion, answering to a very low valuation. Thus our 
land-tax, though intended to tax all profits, falls mainly on the 
country and on houses in the towns. In Holland and in Ham- 
burgh, where stock was taxed, the inhabitants were allowed to 
assess themselves that an inquisition might be avoided. Had Dr. 
Smith lived to our days, he would have found some reanon to be 
confirmed in his opinion of the land paying fur more than its nharo, 
owinff to its being irremovable and unconccalabic ; but ho would 
also nave seen how considerable an approximation to e(]ual |)ay- 
ment could be made by inquisitorial proccedingH, and well-con- 
structed machinery. — Taxes laid on particular trades must fall on 
the consumer, as the dealer will not remain in a business which 
does not yield the average rate of profit. A tax on all profits of 
one trade, but proportioned to each dealer's trade, finally falls on 
the consumer; if not so proportioned it falls on the consiitner, 
bat favours ffreat and oppresses small dealers. The shop-tax 
once proposed had this disadvantage in a great degree; for all 
■hops must have paid. The personal taillc in Franco was a 
tax upon farmers' profits, and as a farmer paying rent never can 
withhold his cA>p from the market in order to raise his jiriees, ho 
can only throw the taille on the landlord bv lowering his rent. 
The tax being levied according to the farmer s stock, made every 
one stock his farm as badly as possible, and endeavour to conrcnl 
the stock he had. Poll-toxes in countries having slaves, are taxes 
on profits. Poll-taxes on free men are of a wholly diflerent nature, 
and are the most unequal of all. Taxes on household sorvnntH arn 
taxes on consumption, and they are objectionable becnuHo ttcrvants 
are not employed in proportion to the income of thoir miiHiors ; 
then these taxes fall heavier on the middle classeH, and not at all 
on the lower orders, unless so far as they may prev(;nt some from 
finding employment. 

An Appendix on this hood discusses Taxes on ( 'Hpitnl, which 
have not generally been intended to bo levied by any Htntn; all 
the imposts of this kind being meant to afil^ct income only. Dnt 
when property changes hands by death, then both the Romsns in 
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Augustus* time, the Dutch, the English, and all feudal coimtne«, 
in taxing the casualties, intentionally levied impostB upon capital. 
The feudal perquisites on alienation operated when property was 
sold. Stamp duties on purchases have with us the same operatioii. 
Taxes on succession fall on the owner ; taxes on sale fitll od the 
seller, because he is the needy person and must pay. The Spanish 
Alcaoala seems to be of this class, though Dr. Smith does not here 
consider it. All taxes on capital are unthrifty, because they dimi- 
nish the fund for employing labour and machinery, or increasing 
production. Living upon Uie principal, is accordingly a common 
expression to denote the usual spendthrift course. 

It must be observed that Dr. Smitli in this, as in other parts of 
his work, leaves out of view one important circumstance when 
speaking of capitalists, and also of labourers, shifting their stock or 
their labour to new channels of employment when a burden ia laid 
on them, or any other demand is made which tends to lower their 
gains. They very otten linger on a long time, perhaps all their 
lives, in order to avoid the disagreeable consequences of the 
change ; and because they have become expert in one employment 
and could not soon be equally so in another. What they would 
pay to avoid a risk or a disagreeable change of employment or 
business, may fairly be reckoned the difference of the two in value 
to them, according to an argument often used by Dr, Smith, and 
this price they pay for continuing in their former business or occu- 
pation. It is also to be observed that Dr. Smith, when he speaks 
of the tax often being thrown on the consumer, forgets the impor- 
tant consideration tliat the power of so throwing it depends on the 
condition of tlie market. When the demand is rising, or even sta- 
tionary if steady, the tax may be thrown on the consumer; when 
the market is falling, or is fluctuating, the trader is unable so to 
throw it, and he must either pay it himself or quit the trade. 

3. Taxes on wages must be paid by the rise of wages a good 
deal higher than the tax ; the tax is not even advanced in the first 
instance by the labourer, but by his employer, who must lay it oa 
goods, or deduct it, if a farmer, from rent Hence the consumer or 
the landlord must always pay such taxes. The French taille was 
charged on labourers as well as farmers, and product great evils. 
In Bohemia artificers paid a tax often pounds a year in the highest 
class, and so down to two pounds ten shillings in the lowest. The 
emoluments of office-bearers if eo taxed do not fall under the same 
rule, as tlie competition is not open. The tax on these falls on the 
officer. 

4. The taxes intended to fall on all the three, fiinds, rent, pro- 
fits and wages, indiscriminately, are capitation taxes, and those on 
consumable commodities. 

(1.) Poll-taxes are utterly unjust, if they be not apportioned to 
fortune ; even then a great injustice must take place, and a yearly 
inquisition is necessary^ as a man*s fortune is constantly varying. 
If they are, as our poll-tax of William III/s time, laid on rank, 
they are manifestly unequal. In France, the poll-tax was laid on 
the higher orders by a tariff according to rank ; on the lower and 
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middle danes, it was levied accordinff to property, and subjected 
the people to a severe inouisition. In so far as the taxes tall on 
the lower orders, they are levied on waves, and liable to the objec- 
tions stated to those imposts. The difficulties of a poll-tax being 
applied to expenditure or income gave rise to the taxes on con- 
sumable commodities. 

(2.) These commodities are either necessaries or luxuries. 
Taxes on the former would be pcrfectlv unequal if their incidence 
was ultimately what it is intended to be in the first instance ; but 
they are really taxes on labour, and must fall on the omployer, not 
on the workman, the employer laying them on the landlord or the 
consumer. Those on luxuries are not so transferred, even those 
on the luxuries of the poor. Thus the duties on beer and tobacco 
do not raise wages, nor materially diminish the power of bringing 
up a family ; nor do they necessarily raise the price of any, except 
the taxed commodities. The taxes on tlie four necessaries, salt, 
leather, soap, and candles, affect in some small^degrce the waves 
of labour ; nowever, the »alt-tax, now repealed (Komewlmt hastily, 
by the efiR>rt8 of party), pressed so very lightly that its loss has 
been pretty generally lamented, and it certainly yielded to the 
clamour against its disproportion to the price of the article, and its 
requiring so many persons to collect it Dr. Smith, however, con- 
demns much more strongly two other measures which operate as 
taxes on the mere necessaries of life, and yield no revenue ; the 
bounty on exportation of corn, and the protecting duties on the 
importation ot that and meat. But he considers these as clearly 
tending to raise the price of labour, and consequently regards their 
repeal as sure to lower wages ; so that the advocates of that repeal 
are prevented from quoting his authority because they always deny 
this tendency of the measure, or at least have always denied it 
since the working-classes hearing the arguments originally ad- 
vanced for the repeal, from its being expected to lower wages, 
plainly indicated tneir aversion to the change. Dr. Smith shows 
that in other countries a hivh direct tax is imposed on flour, and 
even on bread, instancing ifolland, where it was supposed to make 
the money price of bread double in the towns ; the countr;^ inha- 
bitants paying a poll tax in lieu of it. The taxes on luxuries fall 
pretty equally on the whole people, according to their consump- 
tion. The great bulk of them is paid by the inferior and most nu- 
merous classes, but no rise of wages being caused by this payment, 
the burden remains where it first falls. Dr. Smith strongly re- 
commends the repeal of beer-taxes, and substituting malt-taxes in- 
stead ; this has since been so far effected that beer is no longer 
directly taxed. But these taxes,#6pecially on the upper classes, 
do not fall in proportion to income ; for they are proportioned to ex- 
penditure only, which varies much more in the higher classes than 
m the middle and lower ranks. Absentees, too, pay no such taxes, 
and accordingly Dr. Smith is nn advocate for absentee taxes, 
giving Ireland as an example of the effects of persons being non- 
resident on their estates, and wholly forgetting. that an Irish fomily 
residing in England contributes to the revenue by which Ireland 
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18 governed and defended, as much as a Scotch family living in 
London does to the government and defence of {Scotland ; or a 
Yorkshire family to that of Vorkshire. He ishows, however, very 
clearly tliat all taxes upon consumable commodities ein against the 
fourth maxim ; they keep and take more from the people than al- 
most any others, creating a number of excise and customs officers, 
by raising prices and discouraging consumption, by vexatious pro- 
secutions for smuggling, and by vexatious visits of oi^cers. He 
here discusses the alcMvalOf or tax on sales of all kinds, in Spain, 
at tirst of ten and even fourteen per cent., and afterwards of six 
per cent., and a similar tax of three per cent on all contracts in 
the Spanish kingdom of Naples. lie institutes an interesting com- 
parison between the old system of taxation in France and that of 
England, giving the clear advantage to the latter. 

Upon the whole it must be admitted, tiiat the long chapter on 
taxation (one of the longest, having \i^i^ pages), though, from the 
variety of the facts brought together, it is exceedingly entertain- 
ing, is less instructive than any other part of the " Wealth of Na- 
tions ;" because the principles are not very fully and carefully dis- 
cussed, because the whole operation of the different taxes described 
is not accurately traced, and because, therefore, the important point 
of their ultimate incidence is not accurately and satisfactorily por^ 
sued and explained. Some of Jhe most important taxes are very 
slightly touched upon, and the subject of an income-tax is very im- 
perfectly handled. The doctrine of the Economists of a single 
tax, impot foncierPf being substituted for all others, is rather iiSli- 
rectly treated than fully and authoritatively exposed, while so 
great an error claimed ample refutation ; and the manifest fairness 
as well as advantage of so distributing taxes, as to give everv 
variety to them, and tlius to make their ultimate incidence as uni- 
versal as possible, and yet as far as possible proportionate to the 
means of payment, is not at all dwelt upon, hardly touched. 

iii. In the early stages of society and of government, the Sove- 
reign always making provision for extraordinary occurrences, used 
to amass out of his annual income, either accruing from property 
or obtained by taxes, savings which formed a treasure in course oif 
time. Even as tar down as the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, tlie Prussian treasure enabled Frederic II. to carry on snc- 
cessful wars almost as much as the disciplined array, to which he 
succeeded from his father. But in our times extraonlinary emer- 
gencies are met by borrowing ; and all Governments are more or 
less in debt, many of them heavily indebted. It is much easier 
for the Government of a commercial country to raise loans than 
for any other, because capital i:^ are ever to be found able and 
willing to advance money on the public security. For the most 
part these loans have at first been personal, that is, on the general 
credit of the Government ; aflerwards, when that was exhausted, 
the lenders required security, and branches of the public revenue 
were mortgaged for repayment of the loans. The unfunded debt 
of this country belongs to the former class, the Hinded to the latter. 
The convenience of raising supplies by loan is obvious ; but its 
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mischievout consequences are as manifest, and they very far coun- 
terbalance its advantages. Were all supplies requirecl for a war 
to be raised by taxes within the year, or were this the gfcneml 
rule, then would the reluctance to eneagc in war, and the readi- 
ness to make peace after the war had oeen begun, be incalculably 
increased and universally diffused; and a loan might always be 
resorted to as an exception to the rule when public feelings wero 
directed against continuing a war absolutely necessary for the 
honour, that is, for the existence of the State. I'hcse 1 place as 
synonymous ideas, because no war, however short, can ever be 
beneficial on a calculation of profit and loss ; and thus only those 
wars are justifiable on sound policy which are required by tho 
necessity of averting national disj^ce, and are entered into for 
the national independence, placed m imminent peril by submitting 
to insult, as a man*s whole fortune is by consenting to pay mone^ 
under a threat, or submitting to any other extortion. But for this 
consideration no one would defend an action, or sue a debtor for a 
small sum of money, even if his adversary admitted himself to be 
in the wrong. 

The payment, or the escape from the payment of debts, forms an 
important subject of consideration in this diHcussion. Generally 
speaking, the latter course has been taken when the burden be- 
came heavy. The most common expedient, the modt hurtful, and 
the most dii^graccful, has been tampering with the coin. This has 
been done in two ways,— one by raising its denomination, making, 
for instance, every pound be called two pounds ; the other, by de- 
basing it with alloy: and these two expedients differ only in the 
fonn,^the one being an act of open violence, the other an act of 
secret fraud; but both have the enect of cheating all creditors, not 
only those of the state, but those of private debtors, to tho amount 
of the difference between the two nominal values in the one case, 
and the two real values in the other. Most countries have had 
recoarso to one or both of these expedients, and it is of ancient 
origin ; for the Romans had first by one and then by the other ex- 
pedient, before the end of tho second Punic war, made the coin 
worth nominally two-and-twenty times more than it originally 
was. 

Incited by a view of tho dangers of taxation, perpetuated by 
public debts. Dr. Smith strongly recommends tlfe increase of such 
taxes as are most according to principle, and fall in with the four 
general maxims already stated ; but above all, he recommends in 
what he admits to be a kind of " New Utopia," but not more use- 
less and chimerical than " the old one," a general union of the 
whole empire, by givincr both Ireland and all the colonics repre- 
sentatives, and thus making all parts of our dominion contribute to 
a fbnd for paying off the debt which was contracted for the govern- 
ment and the defence of them all. This plan, with its details, 
closes the work. The recommendation as regards Ireland has 
been successfully adopted and carried into execution. It was soon 
made clear by the events of the American war that no such incor- 
poration of the distant provinces could be effected. Mr. Burke, it 
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a speech on conciliation witli America, adverted to rach a plan 
and said, " A great flood stops me in m^ course. Oppoauit natvrm, 
I cannot remove the eternal barriers ot tlie creation.*^* No repre- 
sentative government ever can be maintained, when the delegate 
and his constituents live on the opposite shores of the Atlantic. 

Having now finished tlio analytical view of this great work, the 
opinion may, in conclusion, be expressed, which all men are now 
agreed in entertaining of its prodigious merits. It may truly be 
said to have founded the science of political economy, as it exists 
in its new and greatly improved form. Many preceding authors 
had treated diflurent branches of the subject; some, as we have 
seen in the introduction to this Life, had, before Dr. timith*s time, 
treated scvcrnl of those branches upon the sound and rational prin- 
ciples which he applied to economical questions. Systematic trear 
tises were not wanting which professed to embrace the whole as a 
science ; and of these the most extensive and most valuable was 
Sir James Stewart's. But tlic " Wealth of Nations*' combines 
both the Houtid and enlightened views which had distinguished the 
detached pieces of the French and Italian economists, and above 
all, of Mr. Hume, with the great merit of embracing the whole 
subject, thus bringing the general scope of the principles into view, 
illustrating all th<; parts ot the inquiry by their combined relatioot, 
and confirniing their soundness in each instance b^ their applica- 
tion to the others. The copiousness of the illustrations keeps pace 
with the closeness of the reasoning; and wherever the received 
prejudices of lawgivers are to be overcome, or popular errors to be 
encountered, tlie arguments, and the facts, and the explanatioai 
are judiciously given with extraordinary fulness, the author wiaely 
disregarding all imputations of prolixity or repetition, in pursuit of 
the great oiid of making himself understood, ond gaining the vic- 
tory over error. The chapter on the Mercantile Si^stem is an ex- 
ample of this ; but the errors of that widely prevailing theory and 
its deeply-rooted prejudices are also encountered occasionally in 
olmoHt every other part of the work. 

It is a lessor, but a very important merit, that tlio style of the 
writing is truly admirable. Tliere is not a book of better Kngliah 
to be ony where found. The language is simple, clear, often 
homely like the i lustrations, not seldom idiomatic, always per^ 
fectly adapted to t|ie subject handled. Beside its otlier perfectioni, 
it is one of the most entertaining of books. There is no laying it 
down atler you begin to read. Vou are drawn on from page to 
])age by tlie strong current of the arguments, the manly sense of 
the remarks, the fulness and force of the illustrations, the thickly 
strewed and happily selected facts. Nor can it ever escape obser^ 
vation, tliat the tacts, far from being: a more bede-roll of details 
unconnected with principle and with each other, derive their 
whole interest from forming parts of a whole, and reflecting the 
general views which tliey are intended to exemplify or to support. 

• Works, iii., 91. 
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This MJmiiaUe work hM received the aid of aeveral learned and 
aUe commentators, of whom Professor MaccuUoch is, beyond all 
question, the first in this country, and M. de Gamier abroad. The , 
edition c^ the former is a book of g^reat value, and like his excel- 
lent treatise oo political economy in the *« Encyclopedia Britan- 
niea," ooght to be in the hands of every one who would study this 

* 1 withi 



APPENDIX. 
L Economists and Dr. Smith. 

Thb two leading opinions which divide political inquirers upon 
the sources of national wealth, are those or the Economists and of 
Dr. Smith. We purpose here to exhibit a concise view of the ob- 
jections to which both of these doctrines are eminently liable. As 
the general principle of a distinction between productive and un- 
pioductive labour is recognised by Dr. Smith,— his we conceive his 
theory to be extremely inconsistent with itself, and consider it to 
be an imperfect a(^roximation to that of the Economists, we shall 
begin with a short examination of the principle on which it de- 
pends. That eminent writer divides labourers into two classes; 
those who, by adding to the value of some raw material, or by as- 
sisting in the increase of their quantity, realize or fix in a vendible 
eommodity the efiects of their exertions; and those whose labour 
leaves nothing in existence after the moment of exertion, but 
perishes in the act of performance. The former he denominates 
froduciive^ the latter unproductive labourers; not meaning thereby 
to undervalue the exertions of many useful kinds of work performed 
by the unproductive order, but merely asserting that thev do not 
augment the wealth of the community. Thus, the work of the 
fiirai-servant, or manufiusturinf labourer, is fixed in a usefol com- 
modity ; the work of a menialservant perishes with the motion of 
his huids, and adds to the value of nothing. A man grows rich by 
employing a number of the former; he ruins himself by keeping a 
moltittide of the latter. 

To begin with this illustration. The case of the menial servant 
must not be compared with that of the labourer employed in fiirm- 
ing or mano&ctures. The menial is employed by the consumer, 
and for his own use exclusively ; the fiirm-servant and journejrinan 
are employed by another party, by whom the consumer is supplied. 
The former is, properly speaking, in the predicament of a commo- 
dity bought or hired for consumption or use ; the latter rather re- 

• The editions of Dr. Smith's works referred to in this Life are, 
" Moral Senliments." London, 1793, and - Wealth of NaUons," London, 
1802; beinff the seventh of the former, and the tenth of the latter. 
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sembles a tool bought or hired for working: withaL Bat, at any 
rate, there is no such difference as Dr. Smith snppoeea between 
the effects of maintaining a multitude of these several kinds of 
workmen. It is the extravagant quantity, not the pecoliar quality 
of the labour thus paid for, that brings on ruin. A man is rained 
if he keeps more servants than he can afford or emjdoy, and does 
not let them out for hire,— exactly as he is ruined by porchasiiig 
more food than he can consume, or by employing more workmoi 
in any branch of manufactures than his business requires, or his 
profits will pay. 

But it may be observed, in general, that there is no solid distinc- 
tion between the effective powers of the two classes whom Dr. 
Smith denominates productive and unproductive labourersL The 
end of all labour is to augment the wealth of the community ; that 
is to say, the fund from which the members of that community de- 
rive their subsistence, their comforts, and enjoyments. To confine 
the definition of wealth to mere subsistence is absurd. Those who 
ar^ue thus admit butcher^s meat and manufactured liquors to be 
subsistence; yet neither of them are necessary; for if all comfivt 
and enjoyment be kept out of view, vegetables and water woold 
suffice for the support of life ; and by this mode of reasoning the 
epithet of productive would be limited to the sort of employment 
that raises the species of food which each climate and soil is fitted to 
yield in greatest abundance, with the least labour; — to the cultore 
of maize in some countries; of rice in others; of potatoes, or yams, 
or the bread-fruit tree in others; and in no country woala any 
variation of employment whatever be consistent with the definition. 
According to this view of the question, therefore, the menial 8ep> 
vant, the judge, the soldier and the buffoon, are to be ranked in the 
same class with the husbandmen and manufacturers of every 
civilized community. The produce of the labour is, in all these 
cases, calculated to supply either the necessities, the comforts, or 
the luxuries of society ; and that nation has more real wealth than 
another, which possesses more of aU those commodities. If this ia 
not admitted, then we can compare the two countries only in respect 
of their relative shares of articles indispensably requisite, and pro- 
duced in greatest abundance, considering the soil and climate of 
each ; and, as nothing which is not necessary is to be reckoned 
valuable, a nation wallowing in all manner of comforts and enjoy* 
ments is to be deemed no richer than a horde fed upon the smallest 
portion of the cheapest grain, or roots and water, which is sufficient 
to support human life. 

But it is maintaiired that, admitting the wealth of a commnnity 
to be augmented by the labour of those whom Dr. Smith denomi- 
nates unproductive, still they are in a different predicament fimn 
the productive class, inasmuch as they do not augment the ez* 
changeable value of any separate portions of the society^s stock- 
neither increasing the quantity of that stock, nor adding to the 
value of what formerly existed. To this, however, it may be re- 
plied, that it appears of very little consequence whether the wants 
of the community are supplied directly by men, or mediately Inr 
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men with the Intenrention of mitter— *whether we receive certain 
beoefite and conveniences fh>ni thoie men at once, or only in the 
form of inanimate and disposable substances. Dr. Smith would 
admit that labour to be productive which realized itself in a stock, 
though that stock were destined to perish the next instant If a 
player or musician, instead of charming our ears, were to produce 
something which, when spplied to our senses, would give us pleasure 
for a single moment of time, their labour would be called produc- 
tive, altmnigh the produce were to perish in the very act of em- 
ployment Wherem, then, lies the diflbrence 1 Merely in this— 
that we must consume the one produce at a certain time and place, 
and msy use the other in a latitude somewhat, though but little, 
more extensive^ This diflbrence, however, disappears altogether, 
when we reflect that the labour would still bo reckoned productive 
which should give us a tangible ecjuivalent, though it could not be 
carried from the spot of its production, and could last only a second 
in onr hands upon that spot The musician, in reality, affects our 
senses by modulating the air ; i. e., ho works upon the air, and 
readers a certain portion of it worth more than it was before he 
manufactured it He communicates this value to it only for a mo- 
mentt and in one place; there and then we are obliged to consume 
it A glassblower, again, prepares some metal lor our amusement 
or instruction, and blows it up. to a great volume. He has now 
fixed his labour to a tangible commodity. He then exchanges it, 
or ^ves it to us, that we may immediately use it; t. e., blow it 
until it flies to shivers. He has fixed bis labour, however, we say, 
in a vendible comnuxlity. But we may desire his further assistance 
—-we mav require him to use it for our benefit ; and, without any 
pause in his process of blowing, he bursts it This case approaches 
as nearly as possible to that of the musician ; yet Dr. Smith main- 
tains that the latter is a different kind of labour from tho former. 
Nay, according to him, the labour of the glass-blower is productive, 
if he spoils the process, and defeato the end of the experiment, by 

E using, and giving into unskilful hands the bubble before it bursts. 
It if he performs the whole of that instructive operation, by con- 
templating which Sir Isaac Newton was taught the nature of colour, 
his labour must be denominated unproductivo ! 

But it is not fair to deny that the class called unproductive fixes 
its labour in some existing commodity. First, we may observe that 
no labour, not even that of the farmer, can lay claim to the quality 
of actually adding to the stock already in existence ; man never 
creates; he only modifies the mass of matter previously in his pos- 
sessKHi. Bur, next, the class alluded to does actually, like the class 
termed unproductive, realize its labour in an additional value con- 
ferred upon the stock formerly existing. The only difference is, 
that instead of working upon detached portions, this class operates 
upon the stock of the community in general. Thus, the soldier 
renders every portion of the stock moro valuable by s(;ciiring the 
whole from plunder ; and the judge, by securing the whole from 
injury. Dr. Sinith would allow that man to be a productive labourer 
who ■bottld manufiusture bolts aud bars for the defence of property. 
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le not he Aim, then, a productive labourer, who protects propertj in 
the mafs, and adds to every portion of it the quality of' beinj? aecurel 
In like manner, thotie wlio increase the enjoyments of society, add 
a value to the stock previously existing ; they furnish new equiva- 
lents (or which it may be exchanged ; they render the stock worth 
more, t. e., exchangeable for more — capable of commanding more 
enjoyments than it formerly could command. The slock of the 
community is either that part which is consumed by the producer, 
or that part nhich he exchanges for some object of desire. Were 
there nothing for which to exchange the latter portion, it would 
soon cease to be produced. Hence the labour that augments the 
sum of the erijoytiients and objects of desire for which this portion 
may be exchanged, is indirectly beneficial to production. But if 
this portiun destined to be exchanged, is already in existence, the 
labour which is supported by it, and which returns an equivalent to 
the former owner, by the new enjoyments that it yields him, must 
be allowed to add a value directly to the exchangeable pert of the 
stock. 

It appears peculiarly inconsistent in Dr. Smith to deny that 
labour can add to value by its general operation on the Ftock of the 
community, and on the fund of equivalents, when we find him fre- 
quently reckoning things by other than physical means, measuring 
them by other standards than actual bulk and quantity — nay, count* 
ing their price in money when no money can be exchanged for 
them. He approaches often nearer than any assignable distance to 
the doctrines which I have been explaining. Thus he more than 
once, but particularly in the inquiry concerning taxation, (Book vi. 
chap. 2,) when mentioning the trouble or annoyance which certain 
things occasion, says they may be estimated at the sum any one 
would willingly give to be rid of them, and he considers the impost 
which iri levied by means fo vexatious as increased in its amount 
by that sum. Why not consider the sum also which any one uould 
give to secure his property from the risk of an invasion, or of pillage 
in a riot, as increasing the value of that property 1 Now the m>- 
taining tliis security, is the service which Government renders to 
the owner of the property by defence and police ; it is the service 
for which their wages are paid to soldiers, and magistrateai, and 
police officers. Can we then, on Dr. Smith's own view, deny the 
additions made to the stock of the community by these labourers, 
or refuse to their lalK)ur the name of productive 1 

In every point of view, tlierefore, it appears that the opinion of 
Dr. Smith is untenable. He has drawn his line of distinction be- 
tween productive and unproductive labour in too low a part of the 
scale. The labour which he denominates unproductive, has the 
very same qualities with a great part of the labour which he allows 
to be prorluctive. According to his own principles, the line should 
have been drawn, so as to cut off, on the one hand, the labour which 
apparently increases the quantity of stock, and to leave, on the 
other hand, all that labour which only modifies, or in some manner 
induces a beneficial change u|mn stock already in existence. In a 
word, his principles clearly carry him to the theory of the Econo- 
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letums a net profit over and abot-e the price of his maiDtenince. 
This criticism is almost decisive, in a discussioo which, it must be 
admitted on all hands, resolves into a qoestion of classification. 
But the error oTtfae Economists is still more fiindamental. 

There is no essential difference between the powers of man 
over matter, in apiculture, and in other employments. It is a 
vulgar error, to suppose that, in the operations of husbandry, any 
portion is added to the stock of matter formerly io existence. The 
farmer works op the raw material, t. e., the manure, soil, and seed, 
into grain, by means of heat, moisture, and the vegetative powers 
of nature, in whatever these may consist. The mnoufacturer 
works up his raw material by means of certain other powers of na- 
ture. Dr. Smith, however, who states the doctrine of the Econo- 
mists in its greatest latitude, (chap, v., book ii., vol. ii , p. 52, 8va 
edition), asserts, that, in agriculture, nature works with man, and 
that the rent is the wages of her labour; but that, in manufactures, 
man does every thing. But, does not nature work with man, in 

11* 
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manufacture as well as in a^culture ? If she works with him in 
forming a handful of seed mto a sheaf of flax, does she not also 
work with him in fashioning this useless sheaf into a garment) 
Why draw a line between the two effects, when a person can no 
more clothe himself with an unwrought sheaf of the produce than 
with an unsown handful of the seed 1 Why draw a line between 
the two operations, when the workman can no more change the 
sheaf into a garment without the aid of those powers which we 
denominate nature, cohesion, divisibility, heat, and moisture, than 
the farmer can convert the seed into a sheaf without the vegeta- 
tive powers of heat, moisture, and cohesion ? If, instead of flax, 
we suppose the sheaf to be of barley, the analogy will be still more 
apparent The brewer or distiller is certainly a productive la- 
bourer ; vet the changes which he effects are as little the direct 
work of his hands, as the multiplication of the seed in the field. 
The conversion of that substance into an intoxicating beverage, it 
the work of nature, ias well as its growth in the harvest ; and flsr> 
mentation is as great a mystery as vegetation. If the rent of land, 
again, may be called the wages of nature, in agricultural opera- 
tions, the net profits of manufacturing stock may be termed her 
wages in our operations upon raw produce ; meaning, by net pro- 
fits, that part of the gross profit which remains after paying the 
labourer who works, and him who superintends ; that is, after de- 
ducting wages, and the profit received by a man trading on bof^ 
rowed capital : for we must always keep in view a consideratioo, 
tlic omission of which, we will venture to assert, has misled alnraet 
all political inquirers, that the rent of land is, properly speaking, 
the net profit of stock advanced by the landlord, and that eveij 
thing which the farmer receives over and above the vrages of hu 
labour, is tlie profit of another stock, which may be borrowed aa 
well as the land ; and in this case his whole profit resolves into 
wages — the case of a trader having no capital whatever. In both 
cases, there is a clear gain ; in both it is obtained in the same way ; 
in both distributed among the same classes. 

Let us, however, take an example or two, for the purpose of 
comparing more closely the productive with the unproauctive 
kinds of labour. The person who makes a plough is, according to 
the Economists, an unproductive labourer, out he who drives it is 
a productive labourer. In what predicament, then, is the labourer 
who makes a hedsre round a field for its protection, or a ditch for 
draining it? This operation, because it is called farm-work, is 
admitted by the Economists to be productive. But wherein does 
it difibr from the plough manufacture ? Both are alike sutnervient 
and necessary to the operations of ploughing and reaping ; both 
arc alike performed by persons who do not raise the produce that 
feeds them ; — and both are alike performed upon some materials 
produced from tlic earth by otl)cr labour. If the plough were made 
m a bungling manner by farm-servants in the out-houses of the 
farm, wc imagine the manufacture would of necessity fall under 
the head of productive labour, as well as the work of hedging 
and ditching. Again— Capital employed by the corn-merchant in 
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collectinn^ and coculaluif grmin, m most ungndnctkwelj aBpuoived, 
icoording to the EooDomisU. But tfae c«pcul «mpJQ7««: .a cta- 
lectiog wed in ft bftro, cftrryiog it from tikenoe to t^^ :;«;>:. «as re^ 
torniog the crop at hairest, u emp!ojed u th< r&ofet pfvf'ictiTe 
manner poasible. Can it be osaiouiaeii L'a: th^r« U anj ^.der- 
ence whatever between theae two euee, Dece^asarlt p^ae<ii br tut 
theory of the Eoonomista at the oppoaite extieraea'of tMir Kale ! 
If the corn-merchant lived on the ^rouui of tti^ &ru«er, and if tne 
fermer, Irom thii ooovenient circooinance, were eoablH to k!; a!i 
hia grain without having anj bama <x maari^, c^ram cf v*^\j» 
ing hiroaelf at hia own door next ceed-time. tlie VAif^tfMXkiA 'a^mA 
be forced to allow that the capital of the com-cDerchact, in lo iar 
aa it aaaiatcd the fcnner, waa productjveiy ef»p-'oy€;d. — Wherein 
lies the difierencel — And these obterratioBB are appiicab.e to 
everj caae of every mano&cUire, arid every species of cofnmeroe 
whatever. Thev apply to tlMee kinda of empioTment nhicb are 
auboervient to the piirpoaea of comfort and en/>ycrien% aa weil aa 
to thoae which administer to our necetisanr want^ ; for we showed 
above, that there is no poesibiltty of drawing a hike between the 
caaea, consistently with principles admitted eren by the Econo- 
roiats themselvesL The foundation of all triesfr misapprebcnsioos 
ia evidently laid in a neglect of the great principle of the division 
of laboor. In whatever part of a commuuitr the UlM'jr connected 
with agriculture, immediately or remoteiy, it performed, the sub- 
division of the task renders it more productive than if it were car- 
ried on upon the farm itself; and, to deny Ute same properties to 
this labour, on account of its subdivision and accumulation in dif- 
ferent quarters, is little leas than a contradiction in terms. 

There i^ only one view of the Econofnicai theory which remains 
to be taken : it is that most in^^eniofj^ ar^nment by which the fol- 
lowers of Que^nai attempt *o prove, tl.%* m'snuf^ict'jr.n^ Ubrjur only 
adds a value eoual to its ovin rrkaintenanc**. T'.e ab^jvc remarks 
may indeed suffice for the refutation of :^ii-= doc'.rine, but its pecu- 
liar demonstration merits e^parate att'.nrion.* Thf works of the 
artisan, the economists maintain, are m a vory fijff-rent predica- 
ment from the profJuce of the ag^ricuitura! labo':r'.T. Multiply the 
former beyond a certain extent, an'l eith'^r n p^rt wilt remain un- 
sold, or the whole will sell at a reduced price. Multiply the latter 
to any extent, n ml rtill tiie same demnnd will ^xi^t, frorn the in- 
creased number of consumers whom it v.iil m;ii»tain. The labour 
iA" the (irtisan U therefore iim;tr;d U* a p-irticular quantity ; this 
quantity it will always nearly equal, but never exceed; and the 
amquni i^ determined by the competiTion of diflferents arti.-td on the 
one Tiand, and the fixed extent of the fiemarxl on the other. The 
labour of the hui-bandman lias no such limits. The exteiirsion of 
his prrjduclionr* necessarily wirh.'ns hia market. The price of manu- 
factures will therefore be reduced to the value of the raw material, 
of the ivorkman*s maintenance, and of his master's niiintenance ; 

• See this reasoning stated repeatedly in Dialogue Me Physiocratie, 
p. 571. 
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while that of agrricultural produce, havinigr no such limit, leaves 
always a net profit over and above tiie furmer*8 maintenance. 
In answer to this very eubtle argument, we may remark, that it 

firoceeds on a total misconception of the principle of population, 
t is absurd to suppose that the mere augmentation of agricultural 
produce extends the demand for it, by increasing the population of 
the community. If the lowest means only of subsistence are con- 
sidered, and it' men will be contented to possess only the simplest 
food, without any raiment, then, no doubt, an increase of grain and 
roots may increase the numbers of the consumera But is it not 
evident that men require more than the mere necessaries of life, 
and that even those necessaries are in part the production of manu- 
facturing labour ? Does not a person, in forming his estimate of a 
competency, take into the account articles of manufacture as well 
as husbandry, furniture, clothes,' and even luxuries^gratifications 
as well as meat and drink] The mere augmentation of those 
simple necessaries will nover sensibly increase the number of the 
consumers, any more than the mere augmentation of articles of 
comfort and luxury. An increase in the production of the one 
class of commodities will operate exactly as powerfully on popula- 
tion, as an increase in the production of the other class. In fact, 
an increase of either may somewhat affect the numbers of the con- 
sumers; but in order to produce any considerable augmentation of 
those numbers, the increase of both species of produce must go on 
together. Tiiis argument, then, only leads us by a new, and cerw 
tainly an unexpected road, to an additional conclusion in favour of 
the theory that utterly denies all distinction between any of the 
applications of capital and industry, which are subservient to the 
wants and enjoyments of man. 

The reasoning in which we have been engaged, will probably be 
deemed sufficient to authorize several positive inferences with re- 
spect to the nature and sources of national wealth. We trust that 
enough has been said to expose the inaccuracy of drawing any 
line between the diflerent channels in which capital and labour 
may be employed — of separating, with Dr. Smith and his followen^ 
the operations of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, from 
those arts where nothing tangible is produced or exchanged—or of 
placing, with the Economists, the division somewhat higher, and 
limitins tlie denomination of productive to agricultural employ- 
ment alone. It may safely be concluded, that all those occupations 
which tend to supply the necoj^sary wants or to multiply the com- 
forts and pleasures of human life, are equally productive in the 
strictofrt sense of the word, and tend to augment ihe massof hunutn 
riches, meaning, by riches, all tiio^e things which are necessary, or 
convenient, or delightful to man. The progress of society has beei\ 
attended with a complete separation of employments originally 
united. At first, every man provided for his necessities as well as 
his pleas»ures, and for all his wants as well as all his enjoyments. 
By degrees, a division of those cares was introduced; the subsist- 
ence of the community became the province of one class, its com- 
forts of another, and its gratifications of a third. The different 
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operations solaervieDt to the atuinment of each of these objects, 
were then intiusted to different hands: aod the unireml establish- 
ment of baiter connected the whole of the divisions and suUiivi- 
sions together ; enabled one man to manufacture for all, without 
dangrer of 6tarvin|r by not ploughing or hunting; and anothor to 
plough or hunt for all, without the risk of wanting tools and clothoa 
by not manufactnring. It has thus become as impossible to say 
exactly who feeds, clothes, and entertains the community, as U 
would be impowible to say which of the many workmen employed 
in the manofiicture of a pin is the actual pin-niakcr, or which or 
the (krm-servants produces the crop. All the bmnchcd of useful 
indoatry work together to the common end, as all the parts of each 
branch co-operate to its particular object. If vou sny that the 
fanner feeds the community, and produces all (no raw matciials 
which the other classes work upon ; we answer, that unlests those 
other classes worked upon the raw materials, and supplied tlio 
farmer's necessities, he would be forced to allot part of Ills labour 
to this employment, while he forced others to assist in raising the 
rode produce. In such a complicated system, it is clear that all 
labour has the same effect, and equally increases the whole mass 
of wealth. Nor can any attempt be more vain than theirs who 
would define the particular parts of the machine that produce the 
motion, which is necessarily the result of the whole powers com- 
bined, and depends on each one of the mutually connected mcml>ors. 
Yet so wedded have those theorists been to the notion, that certain 
necessary kinds of employment are absolutely unproductive, that a 
writer of no less name than Dr. Smith has not scrupled to rank the 
capital sunk in the public debt, or spent in warfare, in the sanio 
class with the property consumed by lire, and the labour destroyed 
by pestilence. He ought surely to have reflected, that the debts 
of a country are always contracted, and its wars entered into, for 
some purpose either of security or aggrandizement; and that stock 
thus employed must have produced an equivalent, which cannot bo 
asserted of property or population absolutely destroyed. This equi- 
valent may have been greater or less ; that is, the money spent for 
useful purposes may have been applied with more or less prudenco and 
frugality. Those purposes, too, may have been more or less useful ; 
and a certain degree of waste and extravagance always attends the 
operations of funding and of war. But this must only ho looked 
upon as an addition to the necessary price at which the benefits in 
view are to be bought. The food of a country, in like manner, 
may he used with different degrees of economy; and the necessity 
of eating may be supplied at more or less cost. So long os tho 
love of war is a necessary evil in human nature, it is absurd to do- 
nominate the expenses unproductive that are incurred b^ dofonding 
a country; or, which is the same thing, preventing on invasion, by 
a judicious attack of an enemy ; or, which is also the sauH* thing, 
avoiding the necessity of war by a prudent syHtem orff)rcign policy. 
And he who holds the labour of soldiers ond Hiiilors and diplomulic 
agents to be unproductive, commits precisely the sanio error an ho 
who should maintain that the labour pf tho hcdgcr is unproductive, 
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because he only protects, and does not rear the crop. All thoae 
kinds of labour and employment of stock, are parts of the syatemt 
and all are equally productive of wealth.* 

II. Capital. 

By capital, when used generally, we understand the whole of the 
material world which man can appropriate, as well as those talents, 
natural or acquired, which are the springs of his exertions. In this 
sense of the word, it signifies all property material and meotaU or 
every thing valuable to man. Among other things, it clearly com- 

firehends land. But sometimes we speak of capital, in opposition to 
and ; and, in this case, it comprehends every thing valuable, except 
the ground ; for it certainly includes all the parts and productions 
of the soil which are severed from it In this sense, the diviaino 
nearly resem'bles the legal distribution of property into real and per- 
sonal. Both these definitions of capital are used repeatedly, and 
with equal frequency, by every writer on political economy. 

If capital is contradistinguished from land, the separation is made 
by a most indefinite and obscure boundary. Canals, roads, and 
bridges, are as much a part of capital, as any portable machinesi 
fashioned out of the produce or parts of the soil. The same may 
be said offences, drams, footways, and in general of all the osten- 
sible monuments of labour in an improved farm. But is not the soil 
itself, also, referable to the very same class, after it has been worked 
up with manure and composts, so as to be highly fertilized! Is not 
the whole surface of an improved farm, therefore, to be considered 
as capital, rather than as land ? And when a person buys a hundred 
acres of improved land, how can he say what part of the price it 
paid for land, and what part for capital 1 We speak inaeed of 
capital vested in land, and use the phrase, until we actually think 

• See Book II. chap. ili. "Wealth of Nations" (vol. ii., page 25, 
Sva edition). The terms productive and unprodnctive are, in the argu- 
ment of some of the Ekx>nomists, and in parts of Dr. Smith*8 ressoo- 
ings, so qualified, as to render the question a dispute about words, or at 
most about arrangement. But this is not the case with man^ branches 
of both those theories, and especially with the position examined in the 
text The author actually remarks how much richer England would 
now be, had she not waged such and such wars. So might we estimate 
how many more coats we should have, had we always gone naked. The 
remarks here stated, may with equal justice bo applied to a circomstanee 
in the Theory of the Balance of Trade. In staling the proportion of 
exports to imports, it has justly been observed, that no notice can em 
be taken, in Custom House accounts, of money remitted for sobsidiesi 
or for the payment of our troops and fleets abroad. But it has very in- 
accurately been added, that these sums are so much actually sent out of 
the country without an equivalent In fact, the equivalent is great and 
obvious, although of a nature which cannot be stated in figures amonf 
the imports. The equivalent is all the success gained by our fbrein 
warfare and foreign policy — the aggrandizement and security of the 
State, and the power of carrying on that commerce, without which then 
would be neither exports nor imports to calculate and compare. 
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tli«fe if Mich a thing m adding^ the capital to land ; whereas the 
wbolo meaning of the expression is, that capital of one kind or other 
ft given in exchange for land, or that our property has become land, 
instead of some other valuable commodity— or, according to what 
has just now been defined, that one kind of capital has been 
exchauffed for another. If it is said, that capital is that in which 
labour baa been fixed and realized, either by accumulation or by 
change of fbrm ; then, it is very obvious, that land, in the most ex- 
tensive iienseof the word, must become capital in order to be useful ; 
and that many things, usually reckoned capital, as the wild produce 
which ia raised by nature without human assistance, belong^ to the 
elaaa of land, and not to that of stock. But a difiercnce is established 
by some, especially by Dr. Smith, botween capital and the other 

E arts of stock ; capital being, according to them, that part which 
rings in a revenue. This idea clearly appears, by the whole of 
tlio illustrations ^iven of it, to have arisen from the fundamental 
error of considermff nothing as' productive which does not yield a 
tangible return, anu of conK>undii)g use with exchange. For, may 
not a man live upon his stock, that is, enjoy his capital, without 
either diminishing or exchanging any part of it? In what does the 
value, and the real nature of stock reserved for immediate consump* 
tion, difler from stock that yields what Dr. Smith calls a revenue or 

Efit? Merely in this — that the furmcr is wanted and used itself 
the owner; the latter U not wanted by him, and therefore is ex- 
ingod for something which he does want. There i^ surely no 
other moaning in the idea of profit or revenue, but this: and as the 
profit of that part of stock which is exchanged, and which the adhe- 
rents of this opinion denominate capital, consists merely in the use 
of those things obtained in return— so, the profit of the other part of 
stock, the portion reserved for consumption, is the use to which it is 
immediately subservient. According to Dr. Smith, there is some 
difference l)et ween revenue and enjoyment; and that part of a man's 
property yields Imn no profit, which is moi>t useful and necessary to 
Dim, by which he can support and enjoy life without the necessity 
of any operation of barter. 

Labour, on the other hand, is so far different in the mode of its 
eobserviency to our enjoyments, that it can in no way be ranked 
the same class, either wiih capital or with land. Labour is appli- 
cable to both land and capital. It is the means of rendering them 
uaeful, or of increasing their utility. It is truly the origin and 
source of wealth ; but is, in no sense of the word, wealth itself— 
onlees, indeed, we conceive the pleasure of some kinds of exertion 
to be a use of labour onalogous to the enjoyment of riches. Wealth 
may bo said to be every thing from which man immediately derives 
the supply of his wants and desires. Its component parts are as 
various as those wants and desires, though it is, no doubt, susceptible 
of various general divisions, liable to no just exceptions in point of 
accuracy. Thu.s, it may be ranged in the two classes of matter and 
mind, or property and talents ; and property may be divided into 
animate and inanimate, or the lifeless and the living, things over 
which man has dominion. By a combination of those component 
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parts of wealth — by the operation of talents on property, and bjr a 
combination of the component parts of property — by the opentio^ 
of living powers upon inert matter, man is enabled to increase thS 
whole of bis possessions, arid to augment the sum of his enjoymeillii 
In by far the greater number of instances, some exertkm of labour 
is necessary to profit by his possessions ; but this is not univeradJv 
the case, unless we go so far as to term that exertion labour, which 
consists in the very act of enjoyment, or of use; fiir it would 
scarcely be correct, to consider the eating of wild fruits an the tree 
as the labour paid for the acquisition of them ; it is rather the enjoy- 
ment of them — and has nothing in it analogous to the previoui 
exertion required to procure similar fruits by culture, and which 
must be followed by the same exertion in using them. 

III. 

I have now before me a number of Dr. Smith's Letters, written 
when at Oxford, between the years 1740 and 1746, to his mother: 
they are almost all upon mere family and personal matters; most of 
them indeed upon his linen and other such necessaries, but all show 
his strong affection for his parent. Writing 2d July, 1744, he says : — 

" I am quite inexcusable fbr not writing to you oftener. I think 
of you every day, but always defer writing till the post is just going, 
and then sometimes business or company, but o(\ener laziness, hinden 
me. Tar water is a remedy very much in vogue here at present fer 
almost all diseases. It has perfectly cured me of an mveterata 
scurvy and shaking in the head. I wish you*d try it. I fancv it 
might be of service to you.'* In another letter he says he had had 
the scurvy and shaking as long as he remembered any thing, and 
that the tar water had not removed those complainta 

" 29lh November, 1743. — I am just recovered of a violent fit of 
laziness, which has confined me to my elbow-chair these three 
months." 

It should seem as if his habitual absence had assumed a marked 
form at that time. The description resembles that of a hypochon- 
driacal malady. He was then only twenty years old. 
* I have likewise had access to some letters which he wrote aAer- 
wards to Lord Hailes, and, through the kindness of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, to such of his letters as are in the papen of 
David Home. 

The following letter to Lord Hailes, dated 5th March, 178Bi 
gives the germ of some of his speculations, but it is also curioasn 
giving his very strong and very rash opinion against the deciaiaoof 
Uie great Douglas Cause. 

'* Kirkaldy, March 5, 1769. 
"Mt Lord, 

"I should now be extremely obliged to your Lordship if yon 
would send me the papers you mentioned upon the prices of provi- 
sions in former times. In order that the conveyance may be per- 
fectly secure, if your Lordship will give me leave, I shall send n^ 
own servant some time this week to receive them at your Lh«- 
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ihip^fl Immim at Edinburgh. I have not been able to get the papers 
in the eauM of Lord Galloway and Lord Morton. If vour Lordsiiip 
ii poiaeMed of them it would likewise be a great obligation if you 
eould tend me them. I shall return both as soon as puMible. If 
yoar Lordship will give me leave I shall transcribe the MSS. 
papen: this, however, entirely depends upon your Lordship. 

** Since the laal )imo I had the honour of writing io your Lord- 
ship, I have read oW with more care than before the Acts of James 
L, and compart them with your I/)rdship*s remarks. From these 
last i have received both much pleasure and much instruction. 
Yuur Lordship*s remarks will, I plainly see, be of much more use 
to me than 1 am afraid mine will be to you. I have read law 
entirely wilh a view to form some general notion of the g:reat out- 
lines of the plan according to which justice has been odministered 
in different ages and nations ; and I have entered very little into 
the detail of particulars of which I see your Ix)rd8hip is very much 
roaster. Your Lordship's particular tacts will be of great use to 
correct my general views; but the latter I fear will always be too 
vague and superficial to be of much use to your LfjrdHliip. 

*■ I have nothing to add to what your Lordship has observed upon 
the Acts of James I. They are penned in general in a much 
ruder and mure inaccurate manner than either the English statutes 
or French ordinances of the ranie period ; and Scotland seems to 
have been, even during this vigorous reign, as our historians repre- 
sent it, in greater disorder than either France or England had been 
from the time of the Danish and Nor>«egian incursions. The 5, 
24, 56« and 85 statutes, seem all to attempt a remedy to one and 
the same abu«e. Travelling, from the dit^orders of the country, 
must have been extremely dangeroun, and consequently very rare. 
Few people, therefi)rc, could propo^ to live by entertaining travel- 
lers ; and consequently there would be few or no innp. Travellers 
would be obliged to have recourse to the hospitality of private 
fknii lies in the same manner as in all other barbarous countries; 
and being in this situation real objects of compassion, private 
families would think themselves obliged to receive them, even 
though this liospitality was extremely oppressive. Strangers, says 
Homer, are sacred persons, and under the protection ot Jupiter; 
hot DO wise man would ever choose to pend for a stranger unless he 
was either a bani or a Mwthsaycr. The danger, too, of travelling 
cither alone or with few attendants made all men of any consequence 
carr)' along with them a numerous t^uite of retainers, which ren- 
dercHl this hospitality Ptill more oppresi^ivo. Hence the orders to 
build iiostellarics in 24 and 85. And as ui.itiy people had chosen 
to follow the old fashion, and to live rather ut the expense of other 
people than at their own, hence the complaint of the keepers of the 
hostel lories, and the order thereupon in Act 56. 

~ I cannot conclude this letter, tliouirh already too long, witliout 
expressing to your Lordship my concern, and, Mill more, niiy in- 
dignation at what has lately pas:'ed both at London and at Edin- 
burgh. I have often thought that the Supreme Court of the United 
Kingdom very much resembled a jury. The law Lords generally 

12 
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take upon them to sura up the evidence, and to ezptaio the law to 
the other peers, who generally follow their opinion implicitly. Of 
the two law Lordu who upon thia occasion instructed them, tbeow 
liBH always run after the applause of the mob; the other, bjr §kr the 
most intelligent, has always shown the greatest dread of popalar 
odium, which, ho wetter, he has not been able to avoid. Hia incli- 
nations also have always been suspected to favour one of the parties 
He has upon this occasion, I suspect, followed rather hia feara and 
his inclinations than his judgment. I could say a great deal more 
upon this subject to your Lordship, but I am afraid 1 have already 
sai J too much. I would rather, for my own part, have the solid 
re'fttiiiitton of your most respectable President, though exposed to 



tho insult.'* of a brutal mob, than all the vain and flimsy appta 
that has (.'ver yet been bestowed upon either or both tho other twa 
I have the honour to be, with the highest esteem and regard, 

•* My Lord, 
** Your Lordship*8 most obliged 

and obediant servant, 
(Signed) "^Adam Smith.** 

Another lettor, dated a week later, gives what is evidently the 
heginniiiif of his speculations on the price of silver, and addd ai to 
tlic Douglas Cause — 

** If the rejoicings which I read of in tho public papers in different 
places oil account of tho Douglas Cau»e had no more foundaticNi 
than thoHL* which were said ti> have been in this place, there has 
bticn vf*ry little joy uprju the occasion. There was here no sort of 
rejoicing of any kind, unless four schoolboys having set up three 
candioH u(M)n the tronc, by way of an illumination, is to be eoo- 
sidered as such.*' 

In onn of his letters to Mr. Ilumc, from Totilouse, be complains 
nnich (if the dull liie he led from not having brought introductions 
to society. ** The life," ho Huyn, " which 1 led at Glasgow was a 

flebHuruble dissipated life in coniparisfui of that which I lead bera 
have licguii Ui write ri brxjk in order to pasd away the time: yoa 
may believe I linve very little to do." This letter ia dated Sell 
July, 1701, tiw\ the work was* plainly the " Wealth of Natioaa" 
The mention of it is intcrestin;;, ti6 bciniir the first we have of his 
great iindertMking. I need Imrdly add, that from hia habitual 
aversion to write l^ttern, very r<»w remain of his compereil with 
the corresiKJiidenoe r.f umA di.stin;,'ui>hed men. Afterwards he 
lived in all the .society of Ton Ion -^e. Here is another letter of a 
later date, un Mr. llume*ri rinrirrel with llousvcau:— 

•• i'ari«, July 6ih. 1766. 
** My dear FaiENo, 

** I am tiiorouglily convinced that RrjiisHeriii is as groat a rascal 
as you and every man hen; bt'licvcs him to he; yet lut mo beg of 
you not to think of publishing any thing to the world upon Uie * 
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mtmX i i ye iti ncaee which he hu been frailty of to too. By refuniny 
Qm pwiMOD wbieh you had the goodnec* lo vdieit for him with hit 
Bt, he iMy have Ihiown, by the be»ene«e of his proceed- 
_ I lillle ridicule upon you in the eyes of the Court and 

the liiniilr^. Stand Uiie ridicule; expose his brutal letter, but 
without fiviof it out of your owd haiid, so that it may never be 
pruilBd« and if yoo can* laoy h at yourself, and 1 shall pawn my life 
that bdhre three wtein are at an end, this little at&ir, which at 
pfeecnt ifivea yoQ so much uneasiness, shall be understood to do 

I aa much honour as any thin; that has ever happened to you. 
endeavouring to unmask bofore the public this hypocritical 

lent, yon ran the risk of disturbinjr the tranquillity otS-our whole 
life. By letting him alone he cannot give you a fortnight's un- 
eaainese. To write against him is. you may depend upon it, the 
very thing he wiahes you to da He is in dimmer of' lailini^ into 
obscurity m England, and he hopes to make him:$elf considerable 
by provoking an illustrious adversary. He will have a j?reat party, 
the Church, the Whigs, the Jacobites, the whole wise English 
nation, who will love to mortify a Scotchman, and to applaud a 
man that has refused a pension from the Kmg. It is not unlikely, 
too, that they may pay him very well for havin*;r refused it, and 
that even he may have had in view this compensation. Your 
whole llriends here wwh you not to write — the Baion d*Alembert, 
Madame Riccoboni, Mademoiselle Riancourt, M. Tur|rol, ^c., Jcc 
M. Turgot, a friend every way worthy of you, desired me to re- 
commend this advice to yon m a particular manner, as his most 
eament entreaty and opanion. He and I are both afraid that you 
am aorrounded with evil connsellors, and that the advice of your 
fi^gliah literati, who are themselves accustomed to publish all their 
little gossiping stories in newspapers, may have too much influence 
upon you. Remember me to Mr. Walpole, and believe me to be, 
with the most sincere aflfection, 

•* Ever yours, 

"* Adam SMrrB.** 

« P. 8. Make my apolosy to Miller for not having yet answered 
his last very kind letter. I am preparing^ the answer to it, which 
he will certainly receive by next po^t Remember me to Mrs. 
Miller. Do you ever see Mt. Tbwnshend V* 

Alter his return to Kirkaldy, and when engaged in his great 
vrorfct he thua writes : — 

** KirkaMjr . Juo« 7th. 1767. 
** Mt nKannsT Fnissin. 

*' The principal desi^rn of this letter is to recommend to your 
particular attention the Count de Sarsficid, the best and the most 
agreeable fViend 1 had in France. Introduce him, if you find it 
proper, to all tlie friemlvS of your absent friend, to Oswald and to 
Elliot in particular. I cannot express to you hnw anxious I am 
that his stay in fiondon should be rendered agreeable to him. You 
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know him, and murt know what a plain, worthy, hononrable omb 
he iii. 1 have enclosed a letter for him, which yoii may either 
■end to him, or rather, if the weighty afikini of rtate will -periiiit 
it« deliver it to him yourwelf. The letter to Dr. Morton you mmj 
send hy the penny post. 

^ My buiineas here ia study, in which I have been very deeply 
eo|raged for about a month past My amusements are long solitary 
walks by the sea-side. You mav jud^ bow I apend my time. 
I feel myself, however, extremely liappy, comfortable, and eoo- 
tented. 1 never was perhaps more so in all my life. You will 
ffive me great comfort by writing to me now and then, and by 
letting me know what is passing among my friends at London. 
Remember me to them all, particularly lo Mr. Adams's family and 
lo Mrp. Montague. 

** What has become of Rousseau 1 Has he gone abroad, becanae 
he cannot contrive to get himself sufficiently persecuted in Great 
Britain 1 

" What is the meaning of the bargain that your Ministir have 
made with the India GMnpany ? They have not 1 see proioD^ped 
tueir Charter, which is a good circumstance. What are you gooig 
to da*'* 

Thinking it probable that the Dalkeith repoaitoriea might con- 
tain some letters, the present Duke of Buccleugh was kind enough, 
at my request, to make search, but none were found. 

I nave much satisfaction in adding the following letter, becaoae 
it gives Dr. Smithes first impressrans, which in this case proved 
more just ones, of a person whose virtues and amiable qualities 
were the theme of universal respect and esteem during her whole 
lifo, the late Duchess of Buccleugh, grandmother of the presoit 
Duke. 

** Dalkeith IIoow. September 18, 1767. 
** My obar Friend, 

** Be so good as to convey the enclosed letter t» the Count de 
Sarsfield ; I have been much in the wrong for having delayed so 
long to write both to him and you. 

** There is a very amiable, modest, hrave, worthy young gentle- 
man, who lives in the same house with you ; his name is David 
Skeene. He and I are sisters' sons, but my regfard for him is 
much more founded upon his personal qualities than upon the re- 
lation in which he Rtands to me. He acted lately in a very gallant 
manner in America, of which he never acquainted me himaelf. and 
of which I came to the knowledge only within these few days. 
If you can be of any service to him, you could not possibly do a 
more obliging thing to me. The Duke and Duchess of Buccleugh 
have been here now for almost a fortnight ; they begin to open 
their house on Monday next, and I flatter myself will both be very 
agreeable to the people of this country. I am not sure that I have 

* Remainder of OielcUec MWnttXj^ 
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em Men e more agre«able woman than the Dueheas. I am sorry 
tfaet yoo arc not here, becauae I am sure you would bo perfectly 
ia km with her. I shall probably be hero some weeks ; I would 
wkh, boweveTt that both you and the Count de Harafiold would 
direct forme aa usual at Kirkaldy. I should bo fflad to know the 
tmo history of Rousseau before and since he left Eni^land. You 
mav perfoetly depend upon my never quoting you to any living^ 
soul opon that mbject 

** I ever am, dear Sir, 

•* Most faithfully yours, 

•*AoAM Smith." 

The following letter relates to his unhappy determination of 
having all his papers destroyed. 

" Edinlmrgh. April lOth. 1773. 
** My DBAR FlItBRD, 

^ As I have left the care of all my literary papem to you, I must 
tell you that, except those which I carry along with luo, there are 
none worth tho publisliing but a fragment of a great work, which 
contains a history of the Astronomical HystemH that were succes- 
sively in fashion down to Uio time of I)es Cartes. Whether that 
miffht not be published as a fVagmontof an intende<I juvenile work 
I leave entirely to your Judgment, though I begin to Ruspect 
myself, that there is more refinement than Holidity in some parts 
or it. This little work you will find in a thin folio paper t)ook, in 
mv writing-desk in my book-room : all Uie other Iooho papers, 
which you will find either in that desk or within tho glass folding 
doors of a bureau, which standn in my bed-room, together with 
about ei^toon thin paper folio bookf*, which you will likewise 
find withm the same glass folding doohi, 1 desire may be destroyed 
without any examination. Unless I die very suddenly, 1 shall 
Uke oare that the papers I carry with mo shall be carefully sont 
to you." 

»• I ever anj, my dear fVond, 

** Most faithfully yours, 

**Adam Smith.'* 
** Tq Da VI II IIuME, Eaq., 

of 81. Andrew** tiquaro, KdinbufKh." 

" Kirkaldy. Auguit 88d. 1776. 
** My 0EARB8T FrIBICO, 

'* I havo this moment receivo<I your letter of the 15th instant. 
You had, in order to save mo tlio sum of one penny sterling, sent 
it by the carrier instead of the post ; and (if you havo not mistaken 
the date) it has lain at his (juarters tliese eiglit days, and was, I 
presuroo, very likely to lio tliore for over. 

"I shall be very happy to receive a copy of your Dialogues; and, 
if I should happen to die before they are published, I shall take care 
that my copy shall bo as carefully preserved as if i was to live i 
hundred years. With regard U) leaving mo tlio property in cae 
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they are not publiBbed within five yean after your deceaae, you 
may do as you think proper. I think, however, you should not 
menace Strahan with the loss of any thing in case he does not 

gublish your Work within a certain time.* There is no proba- 
ility of his delaying it, and if any thing could make him delay it, 
it would be a clause of this kind ; which would give him an 
honourable pretence for doing so. It would then be said that I 
had published, for the sake of an Establishment, not finom respect 
to the memory of my friend, what even a Printer for the sake of 
the same emolument had not published. That Strahan is suflS- 
ciently xealous yon will see by the enclosed letter, which I will 
beg the favour of yon to return to me, but bjr the post and not by 
the carrier. If you will give me leave I will ada a few lines to 
your account of^^your own Life ; fi^iving some account in my own 
name of your behaviour in this illness, if, contrary to my own 
hopes, it should prove your last Some conversations we bad 
lately together, particularly that concerning your want of an ex- 
cuse to make to Charon, the excuse you at last thought of, and the 
very bad reception which Charon was likely to give it, would, I 
imagine, make no disagreeable part of the history. You have in 
a declining state of health, under an exhausting disease, for more 
than two years together, now looked at the approach, or what you 
at least believed to be the approach of Death with a steachr cheer- 
fulness such as very few men have been able to maintain for a few 
hours, though otherwise in the most perfect health. I shall like- 
wise, if you will give me leave, correct the sheets of the new 
edition of your Works, and shall take care that it shall be pub- 
lished exactly according to your late c<Nrrections. As I shall he at 
London this winter it will cost roe very little trouble. All this I 
have written upon the supposition that the event of your disease 
should prove difieront from what I still hope it may da For your 
spirits are so good, the spirit of life is still so very strong in yoo, 
and the progress of your disorder is so slow and gradual, that I 
still hope it may take a turn. Even the cool and steady Dr. Black, 
by a letter I received from him last week, seems not to be averse 
to the same hopes. 

** I hope I need not repeat to you, that I am ready to wait on 
you whenever you wish to see me. Whenever you do so, I hope 
you will not scruple to call on me. I beg to be remembered in 
the kindest and most respectful manner to your Brother, your 
Sister, your Nephew, and all other Friends. 
** I ever am, 

^ My dearest friend, 

** Most afiectionately youra, 
«* Adam Smith." 

* This refers to the passage of Mr. Hume*8 will, imposing a penalty 
in case of not printing one of his posthumous works. See ** Life of 
Hurae,'* vol. i. 
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To JOHH HOMB, or NurBWBLIA 

" Dalkeith lloaae. AugiMt 31bI, 1776. 

«* As the Duke propoeee to stay here till Thundty next, I may 
not have an opportunity of seeing you before you return to Nine- 
wells ; I, therefore, take this opportunity of diachar^ing you, and 
all others concerned, of the legacy which you was bo good aa to 
think might, upon a certain event, become due to me by your 
brother*s will, but which, I think, would upon no event become so, 
viz., the legacjr of two hundred pounds sterling. I hereby there- 
fore discharge it for ever; and least this discharge should be lost, 
I shall be careful to mention it in a note at the bottom of my will. 
I shall be glad to hear that you have received this letter, and hope 
you will believe me to be, both on your brother's account and your 
own, with great truth, most affectionately, 

" Yours, 

** Adam Smith. 

*' P. S.— I do not hereby mean to discharge the other legacy, 
viz., that of a copy of his works.*' 



** Edinburgh, Septf mber 2d. 1776. 
••Dear Sib, 

** I was fiivoured with your's of Saturday, and I assure you that, 
on perusing the destination?, I was more of opinion than when I 
saw you, that the pecuniary part of it was not altered by the codi- 
cil, and that it was intended for you at all events ; that my brother 
knowing your liberal way of thinking, laid on you something as 
sn equivalent, not imagining you would refuse a small grainitv 
from the funds it was to come from, as a teHtimony of his frienci- 
ship ; and though I mu8t highly esteem the motives and manner, I 
cannot agree to accept of your renunciation, but leave you full 
master to dispose of it which way is most agreeable to vou. 

** The copys of the Dialogues are finished and of the Life, and 
will be sent to Mr. Struhan to-morrow ; and I will mention to him 
your intention of adding to the last something to finish so valuable 
a life, and will leave you at Liberty to look into the correction of 
the first, as it either answers your leinure or ideas with regard to 
the composition, or what effects you think it may have with regard 
to yourself. The two copys intended for you will be lefl with my 
sister, when you please to reauire them ; and the copy of the new 
edition of his works you shall be sure to receive, though you have 
no better title to that part than the other, though much you have 
to the friendship and esteem of. Dear Sir, him who is most sin- 
cerely, 

" Yours, 

**JohnHomb." 
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In Ihc Lives of Black, Priestley, Watt, and Cavendiflh, it baa 
been necessary to mention the claims of Lavoisier, first as a com- 
petitor with the great philosophers of the age tor the honour of 
their discoveries, yet as an intruder among them by his attempts to 
show that he had himself, though unknown to thorn and ignorant 
of their inquiries, made the same steps nearly at the same time. 
The history of that groat man, which we are now to consider, will 
enable us to perceive clearly the evidence upon which tho charffo 
rests, both tho proof of his having preferred those claims, and the 
proof that they were groundlcst). But it will also enable us to 
perceive how vast his real merits wore, and how much remained 
his own of the discoveries which have built up the ecience of 
modern chemistry, even after all those plumes have been stript 
away that belonged to others. 

It is a very great error to suppose that tho truths of philosophy 
aro alone important to be learnt by its students; that provided 
these truths are taught, it signifies little when or by whom or by 
what steps they wore discovered. The history of acionce, of tho 
stages by which its advances have been made, of the relative 
merits by which each of our tenchera was successively made fa- 
mous, is of an importanao far beyond its being subservient to the 
gratitication even of an enlightened and learned curiosity. It ia 
eminently calculated to further the progress which it records; it 
conveys peculiarly clear and discriminating ideas upon the dbc- 
trines taught, and the proofs thoy rest on ; it suggests new inqui- 
ries, and encourages the prosecutiug of new researches. It ia, 
moroovor, both a debt of gratitude to our benefactors which we 
should be anxious to pay by testifying our gratitude, ami comme- 
morating their fame ; and the discharge of this duty has a direct 
tendency to excite emulation, prompting to further labours that 
may enlarge tho bounds of scionce. Besides, the history of scien- 
tific achievements is the hiotory of the human mind in its noblest 
exertions, of the human race in its most exalted pursuits. But it 
is equally clear that the whole value of this, as of every other 
branch of history, de()ends upon the diligence with which the fiicts 
are examined, the care and even the skill with which their evi- 
dence is sitlod, the im{)artiality with which judgment is pronounced, 
and the accuracy with which the record is finally made up. The 
mere |)anegyric of eminent men, how elegantly Koever it may be 
com|M)i«cil, must remain wholly worthless, at tho best, and is capable 
of buin^ mischievous, if it aims ot pruiso without due discrimina- 
tion, still nuire if it awards to one man the eulogy which belongs 
to another. Nothing can bo more indispensable to tho execution 
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and in 1T71 ho nmrricd Maric-Anno Pnuize, wha*»c father likcwiae 
belonjTOtl to the snino financial cln^s. In 17()8 ho had \n^en admitted 
a niPnil>or of the Acndoiny, al the early a^e of twenty-tivc. Hia 
paper on the hipisBpocnlaris rehitcd to the composition of the crrcat 
strata forinin^f the busiii of Paris. 

lie appears for some years to have occupied himself principally 
with ^eoionricnl inquiries; he made mineraloji;ical journeys in va- 
rious parts of France in com|>any with M. (luettard; and he had 
collectct) materials tor an exteusivo work on the revolutions of the 
plobe, when the recent projfress of another science gave a now 
direction to his pursuits. His paper on j;y{)suui contains a number 
of experiments, which show it to bo a neutral salt, soluble in a i^reat 
proportion of wuter, and composed of sulphuric acid united to a 
calcareous base. This and aluiost every other part of his paper 
was well known Ix^tore. M. Montijrny had, in the " Memoirs of 
the Acaden»y," I7t)2, shiuvn its solubility, and M. Marj^raaf, in the 
" Berlin Memoirs/* as far Imck as 175(), had proved both this and its 
com|Hwition. M. l«avoisior refers to these lonpr-puhlished works in 
a note appended to his |){ipor, but states that he had not seen Mar- 
^raairs till afker his own was remi before the Academy. He also 
states that M. Raumd had published researches similar to his in a 
journal, but that he was not aware of this till he had made con- 
siderable progfress with his \m\w.r. It is unfortunate that this emi- 
nent person should have be<run his works with this kind of doubt 
huncrincr over his oriirinality. Yet we may observe that his paper 
contains an inirenious theory, explaininj; the phenomenon of the 
formation of sfypsum on the principles of ordinary crystallization; 
and that he has also ascertained the pro|)ortion of water re(|uircd 
tor its solution more accurately than had before been done; that ho 
gfave a systematic view of the whole subject. Qualis ab incepio 
jirocraserat — It is remarkable that all the distin<ruiHhin^ characters 
of his im^uiries in ai\er times should bo found to mark this hia first 
production. VV^c observe the same disputetl orifrinality in hisexpe- 
rimcnts, the same anticipation of his discoveries by former inquirers, 
the same superiority of his processes in point of accurate admea- 
surement, the same inferiority of his experiments to hia reasons, the 
same happy {generalization of facts olMcrved by others, the same 
turn for throwini; doctrines and discoveries not his own into one 
combineil system. 

Tho discoveries of Black had, lomj before M. Lavoisier entered 
upon his Siuentitic pursuits, directed the attention of philosophers to 
tho important subject of gaseous bodies, to their production by the 
absorption of heat, and to the combinations into which they enter 
with other substances, so as to alter the nature of these. The (freat 
doctrines of causticity and of latent heat, with the existence of fixed 
air, and its evolution in respiration, fermentation, and combustion, 
had been established, and had formed a new era in chemical science. 
Fixed air was discovered in ITM; hlenl heat before 1703, Mr. 
Cavendish had prosecuted these inquiries with success; ho had ex- 
amined some of the properties Utth of fixed air and of hydrojfcn; 
had determined their specific gravities, and had shown that they 
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are always the same from whatever subeunces they may be ob- 
taiaed. His experiments were publidhed in 176d. Soon after this 
time Dr. Priestley began his brilliant course of discovery. A new 
scene had been opened to philosophers; they were like infanta 
gaziDff on the material world, every object of which is new to thein, 
and whose whole existence is one continued gratific-i-ion ot* curi- 
osity. Aware from former discoveries that various binds of air, 
each having its peculisr properties, exist in nature, he was of course 
ever expectinpr to meet with them : and, accordingly, he iKMn found 
that the air ot the atmosphere yields one of thc^ie. which on a false 
theory he termed phlogisticated, but which others have termed 
azote, being incapable of supporting either animal life or dame. 
These experiments of his were published in ln2. 

Before proceeding further with the history of chemical discovery, 
it is necessary I should mention a serious inconvenience thrown in 
the way of the accurate inquirer by the very extraordmary manner 
in which the ^* Memoirs of the French Academy" have always 
been published. The ** Philosophical Transactions" appear most 
carefully in two, sometimes, though very rarely, in three parts 
every year, and all the papers published each year have been read 
before the Society during the course of that year; nay, all the 
papers which form esch part have been read during the" half-year 
immediately preceding the publication of that part. It is far other- 
wise with the French Academy *s ** Memoirs ;" these never are 
published in less than three, sometimes even four years after the 
year to which they nominally relate. Thus the volume of \ii'2 
consists of two parts, one of which was publisthed in 1775, and the 
other in 1776. But this would occasion a small inconvenience to 
the inquirer into dates and facts, if it only indicated that the work 
was constantly in arrear, and that the papers purporting to be those 
of any given year, as 1772, were not published till £rec or tour 
years later. That, however, is by no means the case. It conti- 
naally happens that the papers classed as those of one year were 
in reality read a year or two later. In earlier periods the dates 
are often not given at which papers were read, but from internal 
evidence we find when they were read ; for in the volume of 1772, 
p. 12, we have M. Lavoisier quoting a book published in January, 
177^, and describing an experiment made in August of that year, 
(p. 598). So in the volume for 1770, we have an account of an 
eclipse in April, 1771, and of experiments made in autumn, 1771, 
(p. 621). In later volumes the dates are more accurately given, 
though sometimes they tend to bewilder us. Thus the volume for 
1776 was not published till 1778, and it contains a paper of M. Ia- 
voisicr, printed in Sept. 1778, and read 23d Nov. 1779. So the 
volume for 1776 contains a paper of his, stated to have boon prim- 
ed in Dec. 1777. In like manner the volume for 1774 was pub- 
lish«i in 1778, and it contains a paper read 1774, but relfi 1777. 
And the volume for 1775 has a paper read Easter, 1775, rvHi Aug. 
1778. It is needless to remark how very difHcult this kind of con- 
fusion and inaccuracy, wholly unaccountable, renders it to ascer- 
tain the precise date at which any experiment was made, or theory 
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formed. Wo are in most cases left to mere conjectare, being un- 
certain of any tiling but the time of publication, and not dways nire 
oftliat. 

In tlie year 1768 M. Lavoisier be^n to occupy himself almost 
exclusively with chemical inquiries. Well educated in the kindred 
branches of natural philosophy, and fully conversant with all that 
was then known of chemistry, ardent in the pursuit of scientific 
truth, filled with a noble ambitioh to distinguish himself among its 
students, careless of the various pursaits which men in his circum- 
stances find all-engrossing, he was also in possession of ample 
wealth, and could U)th command the aid of some and obtain the 
fellowship of others in his researches, while the most costly appa- 
ratut«, and tlic most expensive experiments, were at all times within 
his reach. lie soon filled his house with the finest instruments, 
and opened it freely to all men of letters and of science. In their 
company, and with the inestimable advantage of their constant so- 
ciety, in which every point was discussed and all difficulties en- 
countered by their lights as well as his own, he devoted the rest of 
his praiseworthy life to his favourite science, repeating the experi- 
ments of others, varying them with the suggestions of his own 
mind, and, in some instances, devising new ones which he success- 
fully conducted. We are now to consider the fruits of these glo- 
rious labours. 

In ITlSt":^ and 1769 he made a number of very laborious and very 
accurate experiments, with a view of ascertaining the correctness 
of an opinion long entcrtaine<l, and among others bv Bonde and 
MargraafT, tliat water may, by repeated distillations, be converted 
into earth ; and also of determining whether or not there w*as any 
foundation for the opinion that water can, by repeated distillatbn^ 
become so elastic and aeriform as to escape through the pores of 
vessels : an opinion entertained by Stalil, the celebrated author of 
the phlogistic theory. M. Lavoisier satisfactorily disproved both 
these [xwitions, and showed that the earth which had misled others 
was a portion of the vessels : used in performing the distillation. 
The account of these experiments was given to the Academy in 
1770, and published in 1773. It may give us some idea of the 
pains with which these experiments were performed, to state that 
one of them lasted a hundred and one days. 

In tlie year afler these inquiries were carried on, his attention 
appears to have been turned aside from chemical studies, by the 
reixirts which he made to the Academy upon the means of supply- 
ing Paris with water, at an economical rate. A question having 
arisen between the Government and M. Parcieux, a learned me- 
chanical projector, on the comparative expense of bringing the 
water of the rivulet Yvette by canal and wheel engines, or by 
steam engine, iM. liavoisier examined the subject, and showed that 
the latter mode was the most ex{X}nsive. His Memoir appeared in 
the volume for 1771. In that year, however, he resumed his che- 
mical pursuits, and applied himself to the attentive consideration 
of the calcination of metals. The recent discoveries on the nature 
of gases by Black, Cavendish, and Priestley, appear to have chiefly 
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eoutributod to Iiin doubte apon Uio fuumlnliori uf HUlil'if ihtatry, 
which cotMiderM Uia iinJoti or \tUU»i(inl/m, <jr Um mniUtr of li<r«t trid 
lilfht, wiUi thfl hiwiif of'Ui<} imduU, an iU*i C4lii«<; <j(' thi^ir luvtrtf «ii«i 
ductility, aiid the uvoluium of' tlmt Hub«Uric« «« th<; ckum; oI' tii«ir 
bocoifiiiitf oartliy, or calccM M. Jjivoii^Hrr tfMiitmu*iii ih« pn^r^fw 
by which ininiuni, or rc^l lend, Im nfduc^d, that iu, rtfttuiuv* itv tji^ 
Uillic ntfttn, and ho found tiiat tli<^re w«if dlwty* i;volv«^ n gri^vt 
quantity of air, which ho oxaminod an<i fiMwi Ut ha fjx«^ mf, dsm^i, 
ho oxprfltMlv Mavii, tiio iiamo tlmt otf<:«|M;i» in tii<f <fffi;rv<?««r:i'ji«:« of 
alkaJifM anJ calcareouM r»rth, and in th«f i'ttmmiXjiXiini of ii<i>ifyr«. 
lie tiion examined tlio c;onv(;rM; o|K'r«tir;n of cttlcifuiii'Mi, und found 
it accomuaniod with an ab«r;rjiii(in *A* air, und th«t thi; ^^«;ij^ht (if 
the metal ha<l incr«aifi«d by tho wholo w«M;^ht of i\w mr «ti«<>rl>ed. 
The inference wliich ho drew wa«, that «;ttlrj nut ion ih t:mi*At*i hv tii<i 
union of air witli the ujetiil, «nd not by th*; Jom of «nv Uitiy, «« 
phlo^fiNt/mf Cf;mbin(,*d witii it. 'J'li«fi»4; *ix\¥t*.rnn*iuiti und this thiu/ry 
be publiNhe<l at the end of tiiif y^r 177*5, in « fcrnuil voltjnj<; <mti- 
tieil *M)piiiM;ul«iN I'liyHKjuev/' which d«;M;nlx'tf v«?ry fully th<; pre- 
vioiJH diif(!ov<*riori on ((uimjh aiid on h<fiit, und iMinUini; nj«ny jn^fifni'^uai 
diiw!iiMiii(inH on the nro<:<frf«Mftf of rulcinatiMi (ind conji/iitrtion. He 
liftd in fh«» coiiiwj of^thatyi^ar r<*«uJ jM'vifraJ M<'ii«ojr«, on iUa fcubj«^ct 
of bin own exp<frim«fntif, to tht; Acaiiemy, and bad vtiown lb(f«<' ax- 
IHirinientM tr> M^veral of ila nK.'tuU'ra. N'Hbinf^, lh«rr*dor<', <a/j be 
RKire incontestable than Iim «;iaifn U; the ifiii>f>rtant fetirp now ma/li^ 
the eaiiM^) of ho many others, that the rah; mat ion of imMU m their 
uniting with a ^an nifeome iixed and »Aiii ii^ their tinkm^nnrti j and 
a mortal blow waM tbun i^iven Ut the tbi^^ry of Htjubl.* i^jt it mowt 
be added that he waa wMlv if^norant of tlj*; naiur*; of the air ab- 
Morlied. lift iMfeinN to have tx^en d<?<;<^ivrd by th'^ quantity of fixi^d 
air which minium contains, ami U) hav«^ Imtfiily biip|)fii>e<i ibit; air Ut 
be the cauae of calcinalion, witiiout <^xamininj^ lb«' air in wiii<;h he 
|)erfbrm(t<l the more uaeful and convertxf tixiHmuit*ni. 

It in Hifif^tilar how vtiry near M. |jiVoi«i<;r caoie in lh<^«e inquiries 
to two diM^iverifM of (irKt^rate im{>f>rtan(;«^ lie roiild not have 
examined with any care the ntuidue of thi^ air m whirb hJi> calei- 
niitiona w<'re perform(«<i, without dis<:ov<'ritj(( Ifie ntnuiiimiilftn of 
tho atmoHphen^ nor (;<;uld he huv<' ffxamin^'d the air ^ivnn oiit in 
the riMluetion of ealceM to tb«fir r**iinUiit% or njetalli^; aiuU*, witjjout 
dixcov«;rin/( oxy^fu. It wtm nitit'rvmi lor J>r. IVi^Jstb'y, two ytrnm 
Intfir, to mak«* tK>th iUt*mi eapitJil di&«!«>v<'rifa. 

A Himilar n:mflrkariM<?H u|>on th<^ m^xt inquiiyof any ini|><irtamro 
in wliirh M. l/avoinif^r was miittititui. For w«* may j/««»a over U'm 
exporiinifnta tni the iim; of alcohol in thr analy^iti of lumfrul watA.'rei, 
aa III* admitif that the Hiibjt'ct waa litmiJiar to chemibtb, having \H*tm 
triMttcfi nt l«n^th hy Sttu,t{ntir. It may, how«'V<'r, b« olw«rvud in 
|HiiMinjf, that he rlaima aa a dJMo vt^ry tht^ pr^/iioefition that ahrohoj 
attaeka aalta diffiirenlJy when uilxml with dim-rent proixirtions of 

* It IN truly painful Ut iUiti thir tU-Utrmlwilitrtt ni' I'mnU v/iiU-.m nf\/t.r 
Ui lakn ihu tiouliln of cfivin|/ th<; iimiik'h of f<;ri'igu<'rci with itny m f;u> 
raoy. LavuiHior alwayn cuIIm Ktahl i^ith^r NIhUj or Hlhal, uitd i\$as^* 
Mii'A: giy^M hia right lume. 
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water ; and also, that nothing can be more cnido than his notums 
of the connexions between the salts and the mineral kingdom — fat 
a large portion of his Memoir is devoted to prove that there can 
only be three mineral alkalies, soda, calcareous earth, and what he 
calls the base of Epsom salts, which is magnesia, and two mineral 
acids, the vitriolic and muriatic— propositions as wide of the trutli 
as possible, and, apparently, chiefly recommended to him by their 
showing that the experiments with alcohol, which he had made 
with those substances, exhausted the subject of mineral waters. 

But the next important inquiry of this eminent chemist related 
to the action of heat on the diamond, or, as he very inaccurately 
termed it, the destruction of the diamond by fire. These experi- 
ments were performed with great care, and without any regard to 
expense ; to which purpose a public-spirited jeweller also contri- 
buted largely. They were performed partly by fire, partly fay the 
ereat lens of Tschimausen belonging to the Academy. The 
Memoir is in the volume for 1772, Part II., published in 1776; but 
the experiments were not all performed till late in 177^ and the 
Memoir was probably read in 1774. It was fbund that some car- 
bonaceous effervescence (as he describes it) could be observed 
when the heat applied was not very strong, though a stronger heat 
dissipated the diamond altogetlier if expo^ to the air. Hence M. 
Lavoisier inferred, that beside being a combustible substance, aa 
Newton had sagaciously imagined from its optical qualities, and aa 
Macquer had proved by direct experiment, it is capable of conver- 
sion mto charcoal. ^But a more important fact was dso ascer- 
tained. M. Lavoisier examined the air in which the evaporatkMi, 
as he terms it, of the diamond was performed, and he found 
that it precipitated lime from lime water. Ebcamining the lime 
tlius thrown down he found it to be chalk, and thence concluded 
most justly that the air produced during the combustion of the 
diamond was fixed air. This, however, is not his enunciation of 
the proposition ; he only says, that the air in which the diamond 
had been evaporated had acquired in part the properties of fixed 
air, or the air which, he correctly says, comes from the efiervescenoe 
of alkalies and from fermentation, and which, he very erroneously 
says, (following the mistake into which he had fallen in his expe- 
riments on calcination) is tlie air given out by metallic calces on 
tlieir reduction to the reguline state. He rests in doubt between 
the two inferences from his experiments— the one, that the dia- 
mond evaporates into lixcd air ; the other, that its vapour changes 
atmospheric into fixed air. 

Observing the analogy between the diamond and combustible 
bodies, he exposed it to heat when surrounded with fixed air, and 
atmospheric air was excluded. The e\-aporation went on, but 
much more difficultly and slowly. The probability is that the air 
was not entirely fixed air, else the diamond could not have evapo- 
rated at all. 

Tlie production of fixed air by burning charcoal, alcohol, ether, 
in close vessels had been long known ; but M. Lavoisier carefully 
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■abjeoted oharcoal to the fame procen which ho had made the 
diaiiiond undergo, and tlio result wa« nearly the mine. 

The concluaion at which he arrived fVoni tlioHu oxpc^riinunu, ia 
marked by a caution truly philoiophic, and nm well dom*rvinfr our 
admimtion* aa the aaffacity which diatinguialicd tlte conduct uftlio 
inquiry. ** We ahould never have oxpcctod,*' ho myH, ** to find 
any relation between charcoal and diamond, and it would bo un- 
zeaaonable to push this analogy too fkr ; it only uxiHtu bccauHo botli 
flubetancea aeem to be propeny rancfod in the claiM of coinbuHtiblo 
bodieii, and beoauae they are of all tlioao bodioH the moHt lixod 
when kept fWmi the contact of air.'* Ilo addtr, ** It ii fur from Iwiiig 
impoaaible that th^ blackish matter should come from surrDunding 
boaieif and not flrom the diamond itself.*' 

It ia needless to remark how very near he was, in this inquiry, 
to making the discovery that diamond and the puro ciirbunaci^ous 
matter are identical, and Uiat both ibrm alike UximI air by their 
unioa with another and a gaseous substanco. Dr. Rluck had 
shown, nearly twenW years Ixtforo, tliat fixed air was the product 
of the combustion of charcoal. Had M. Lavoisier purtbnnod his 
experiments on tliat combustion with a little more caro, ho wouhl 
have made the discovery in 1773, which hu did a fow years later; 
and aa ho then was occupied in coiiHidoring the naturo of tho dia- 
mond, its identity with carbon would not liave oson|HMl him an it 
afterwards did when he first aMCortainod the composition of fixcsl air. 

In 1773, M. Lavoisier made some very accurate oxporimonts 
upon the calcination of air in close vessels; and ho proved clearly 
that the whole air and metal after calcination woi^rliod exactly the 
same aa befbre, and that the metal had iraincd in wei|;ht exactly 
what the air had lost But he adds an inforonco which is very re- 
markable on more accounts tlian one. It is that the atmosuhero is 
eompoaed of two gases, one capable of Hup{M)rting lite and flume, 
and of combinini^ with metals in their calcination, tlte other inca« 
pahle of aupportmg 'either life or flame, or of combiiiinfr with 
metals. Now here begins the blame imputable to this great phi- 
k)sophar. His paper is said in his Memoir (p. dT)!,) to have been 
read at Martinmas, 1774; and to have been ^^remh,** 10 Mav, 
1777; he says, p. d(10, that he had received a letter from P. 
Beecaria, dated 12 Nov. 1774, but that his own Memoir was then 
drawn up, and that an ** Extract** of it had boon read at the public 
sitting in November. He does not state whether or not the im- 
portant doctrine above-mentioned, on tlic constituent narts of the 
atmoflohere, was contained in that extract ; nor how long before 
10 May, 1777, it was added to the paper. Moreover, he says 
nothing whatever of the communication made to him by Hr. 
Priestley, in October, 1774, of his grand discovery of oxyiren. Nor 
does he mention that the same philosophor had, in 1772, uiRCovered 
Uie existence of axote in the atmosplMTo, nw\ rocoivod, tVom our 
Roval Society, the CopU7 mwlal tho following year, on account of 
his' paiHJr prmted in the «« Philosophical Transactions for 1773.** 
It ia wnolly impossible to believe that the oxi>erin)tmts on tin could 
havo given M. Lavoisier any light on the constitution of the atrao- 
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sphere, which he had not derived from his similar ezperiments in 
1770 and 1771, upon the reduction of minium, and the calcination 
of other metals. But the discoveries of Dr. Priestley must have 
been known to him in 1774 ; and what he gives as conjectures de- 
rived from his own experiments, were the discoveries of Dr. 
Priestley in 1772 and 1774. The knowledge of these discoveries 
formed the only difference between the state of M. Lavoisier's in- 
formation, when he experimented upon tin in 1774, and when he 
experimented on lead three years before. It is perfectly clear that 
until the diecoveries of Dr. Priestley, the chief of which, we have 
positive evidence, was communicated to him by the Doctor him- 
self, he never had the least idea of the air absorbed in calcination 
possessing any qualities like those of oxygen gas, or that the air 
evolved in the reduction of calcined metals, was of that nature ; 
indeed, he distinctly stated it to be fixed air, misled by the quantity 
of fixed air found in minium as an impurity. He had made many 
experiments on calces of metals, and he had never found any air 
to be contained in them resembling oxygen. Until he heara of 
Dr. Priestley's great experiment he never had thought of obtain- 
ing oxygen gas from these bodies, nor ever knew of the existence 
ofthat gas. 

This is the plain inference fi'om the history of his inquiries, as 
far as we have now followed it But as he has himself^ beside 
wrapping up the date of his theory in the general terras already 
observed when he presented his paper on tin, also laid positive 
claim to the discovery of oxygen in a subsequent memoir, it be- 
comes necessary to examine the grounds of this pretension more 
closely, and we shall find that this examination entirely confirms 
the position already stated, namely, his ignorance of oxygen, until 
the true discoverer made him acquainted with it 

We shall first give the words in which he couches his claim. I 
quote from his " Elemens de Chimie." " Get air" (oxygen gas) 
** nous avons decouvert presqu'en m^me tems. Dr. Prie&ey, M. 
Scheele, et moi." 

Now I begin this statement by observing, that as to the precise 
time of Dr. Priestley's discovery there is no doubt; no **presqu*en 
meme terns;'' it was the first day of August, 1774. Scheele, 
without knowing of his discovery, made the same the year after, 
1775. So far then the statement of Lavoisier is incorrect ; Priest- 
ley and Scheele did not discover oxygen, ** presqu'en mtoe tenM.** 
But we must proceed, and shall first of all examine in what way M. 
Lavoisier preferred his claim. For that would have rested upon a 
foundation somewhat more plausible had he brought it forward 
early, and always adhered to the same statement But the reverse 
is the fact 

We must first observe that not a hint is dropped of this claim in 
the paper upon calcination first presented in 1774, and afterwards 
with additions in 1777. In 1775, at Easter, he read a paper on the 
nature of calcination, which was " relu 8 August, 1778 ;" with 
what additions is not stated. But the experiments which it con- 
tains are of two classes; the one set he says were made above a 
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year hefyc% or in spring 1774, and these throw no new light at all 
on the sabject ; the others were made, he says, first in November, 
1774, and more fully before other persons, in the following sprin?. 
These experiments show that the oxygen of the atmosphere is ab- 
sorbed in calcination ; and this conclusion is stated ; but no claim 
whatever is made to the discovery of oxygen gas, although if dis- 
covered by him at all, it must have been in those experiments. 
He only wis it ** the most respirable portion of the atmoophere.** 
A most important admission is, however, made in a subsequent 
paper, 1782, that the experiments in which he made this step, 
were not those performed in 1774, but those performed in Febru- 
ary, 1775, Tvol. for 1782, p. 458.) In 1776 he printed a memoir on 
nitrous acid, in which ample justice is done to Dr. Priestley *8 dis- 
coveries, and the experiments recounted as made by M. I^voisier, 
are admitted to have all been Dr. I'riestley*s suggestions; he himself 
only claiming to have drawn more correct inferences from them. 
Among these inferences, there is only the one tliat nitrous acid 
consists of oxygen and nitrous gas ; but no suspicion of its real 
composition, afterwards discovered by Mr. Cavendish to be the 
nnion of azote and oxygen, is even hmted at It is also material 
to note, that in this paper not a word is said of the claim to having 
discovered oxvgen. In 1777 a paper was printed by him on the 
combustion of phosphorus with " air eminemrocnt respirable,** to 
fbrm phosphoric acid; that air is said to be "by J)r. Priestley 
termed dephlogisticated air,*' and still nothing is said of the claim 
to its joint discovery; but in p. 187 he speaks of the " experiences 
de Dr. Priestley et les mienncs,** on precipitate per sr. These ex- 
periments, we are told by him, in the volume for 1775, (p. 520,) 
were made in November, 1774. In 1778 he printed, it is said, his 
Memoir on Acids. The date of presentation is given as Septem- 
ber, 1778, but the reading of it is said to have been 23d November, 
1779. In this paper, (p. 536,) he speaks of" the pure air to which 
Priestley gave the name of dephlogisticated, but which he himself 
calls ox^ffen, as bein^ the acidifying principle.'* No mention is 
made of'^the base of nitrous acid, or of his claim to the discovery of 
oxygen. In 1780, in another paper, he speaks of " vital air, which 
Priestley improperly called dephlogisticated,*' (p. SJJO.) In the 
volume for 1781 is a paper on Schecle*8 work; and though 
Scheele's discovery of oxygen is mentioned, no claim to a part- 
nership is advanced. In the same volume is the admirable paper 
on the constitution of fixed air, to which he gives the name of car- 
bonic acid, but still no mention of having discovered oxygen. 
Thus we find that, in at least eight several papers which discuss 
the effects produced by the absorption and the evolution of oxygen 
gas, printed between the years 1772 and 1780, not the least hint is 
fiven of his own claim, though in five of those papers ho mentions 
j'riestley as having given it a name ; and one would therefore 
believe acknowledges him as the discoverer, without claiming any 
partnership for himself This must bo confessed to be a very 
strong circumstance, according to all the rules of evidence and 

13* 
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principleii of fleriaion which men apply to the diiCUBnan mod deter- 
mination ofcIainiB in ordinary cases. 

It WBK nol till Into in the year 17H2, ihnt this claim for the firrt 
tinin nppcnrcfl. In a pnp(*r fffld Nov«.'inhr>r nif that year, upon the 
mpsnH of incroni-ini; hcnt by ilu; iih«; of oxysrcn, he wy% (p. 458,) 
"Ci't nir quo M. Priobtlry a (lc*coiivrTt k peu-pres en m^me tf-ms 
quo inoi, ft jo cmiH ni^mo nvtint moi ;" nnd reminds the Academy 
that he had aniuiimciMj tiiis iiuiiiirv at Kafter, 1775, as having bee* 
ronduclod with M. 'rrudninc in i\fnntif;ny*rtliiboratory some months 
heforo. Nfiw, in tho Mrnioir already citod, he distinctly informs 
UH that thoMO nxpfrinicntH wore not innric till February, 1775; 
tlierftnre, it w tn thin iierifiH tlint he rofiTH U'w supposed discovery, 
and nut to nny part, linwrvor late, of 1774. It muHt alno be borne 
in mind, thot, for the reaMon formerly statecl respecting the irregular 
publication of the MoinoirH, and the inserting in one year the papers 
road long oflrr, in many casrn, without noting tho date of their 
proHf'ntntion, it l)rcomoH impoHiiihIr to be certain of the time at 
which many of them were actually road. Hut I have always 
asHutnn] thot M. liavoiHier^s wf.Te read at the times stated by him; 
anil whnro no dntr in givon I have puppostMl the paper to have been 
road in ihn yonr to whicfi tho vulumo rofurs — a Kuppoaition mani- 
foNtly liivoiinihlf, nnd otlf>n grntuitounly fnvotimble, to hiscnse. 

We linvo thiiN w*on tho HUKpiciouH manner in which, aAer suffer- 
ing to pnHH ovor at lonitt oi^rht u<:cnf<ionfl on which he might noturally 
have brought forward tho claim, ho at Irnffth makes it an interval 
of ton yonr5<; hut ho mnkos it with an important admission, that 
I'rif'r'tloy^H di^<covory hod boon In^foro hin own. Yet strange to toil, 
whon ho ropoHtH the nHsortion of ** prritqu'en mime tctna^^^ in his 
"Klemons do Chiiiiio," ho cntiroly omilH this statomont of **et 
m^fmo je crois nvnnt mol." I,et us now observe what Dr. Priestley 
himsolf KtatoH, firnt roinnrking that he comoH before us without the 
lonnt iinftivonrahlo improsnion altnchod to his tostimony, while M. 
I^nvoinior^s in Mihjoct to thn weight of the obfervntioii already made, 
and nrining ontiroly from Iuh own conduct. Dr. Priestley, more- 
ovor, wsH a porsou of the m(»st scrupulous veracity, and wholly in- 
capnblo of giving any ThIkc colourinur to the tactn which he related 
roHpi'cling bin dihCovorioH. Indocd, no man ever chowofl leM 
vanity rohpocting his extraordinary Kcrvices to scienco. He even 
frankly iind honontly, in the prefncoH to his E-tHnys, disclaims much 
merit that nil mon would allow him; nnrl fairly tells how many of 
the groat things which he hnd done wore tho f<u(rge»>tionH of hazard, 
and nut found out by any prectmccivod plan for making the dis- 
covery. No one, therefore, can possibly be cited whose authority 
is more unimpeachable in weighing tho iiicts of such a case. — The 
following are hi^^ own words m n work published by him, in 18(10, 
upon ()lilogiston. ** The cane w;ih this. Having mncte the discovery 
(of oxygon) some time before I was in I'aris, in the year 1774, 1 
mentioned it at the tnbloof M. Lnvoinier, whon most of tho philoso- 
phical p(Hiplc of tho city were present, saying, that it was a kind of 
air in which a candle burnt much better than in common air, but I 
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had not then given it any name. At thia all the company, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lavoiaier aa much aa anf • cxprciwed greot Furprinc. I 
told them I had gotten it from prectpiiate per ae, and alw) from red 
lead. Speakin^r French very imperfectly, and being little acqiinintcd 
with the tenns of chemiatry, I said plotnbe rougc^ which waa not 
nnderatood till Mr. Macquer aaid I must mean minium, M. Scheele*B 
discovery waa certainly independent of mine, though, I believe, not 
madA quite so early.'* 

It ia very important here to remark that M. IjavoitFicrV aurpriiie 
was expressed at finding that minium had yielded thin new air by 
reduction. He himself had made the experiment with minium, aa 
we have seen, ond only could detect fixed nir as the produce; 
whence his erroneous inference that a metallic calx is composed of 
the metal united with fixed air. It was not till 8ix months after 
thia diacovery of Dr. Priestley, and full four months af^cr his ex* 
preaaion of aurprise, that he made the cxpcrimentH which he many 
years afterwards thought it not unbecoming to nfi^rm, had led him 
to the diacoverv about the aame time with Priestley. I will ven- 
ture to assert that no one, however little convcrKant with the rules 
of probability, or accustomed to vfc'i^h testimony, can hesitate a 
moment in drawing the conclusion, that M. Lavoisier never at any 
time made thia discovery; that he intruded himself into the historv 
of it, knowing that Priestley was its Fole author; and that, in all 
likelihood, he covered over to himself this unworthy proceeding, so 
lamentable in the conduct of a truly great man, by the notion that 
he diflfered with Priestley in his theory of the gns— the one con- 
ceiving it to be a peculiar air deprived of phlogiston, ond capable of 
taking it from inflammable gases; the other holding it to bo air 
which unites to inflammable bodies, and precipitates its heat and 
light in forming the union. But all must admit that the air was a 
newly discovered substance, a gos wholly diflercnt from all other 
gaaea formerly kno\*n; and that therefore, whatever mijfht be the 
theory, the question of fact regarded tht) bringinjr this new sub- 
stance to lijirht No sclf-doception, therefore, can vindicate M. 
Lavoisier for either the statement in his Memoir, suppressing all 
mention of Dr. Priestley's communication, or the still more repre- 
hensible statement in his ** Elements," suppressing the trifling con- 
fession of Priestley's priority. With respect to Scheelc ilic case ia 
wholly different What Priestley had discovered in 1774, he dis- 
covered the year followinf^, without bcinnr aware that he had been 
anticipated. Ilia process, too, wan wholly diffcront from Priestley's, 
whereas Lavoisier's was the very same. Of these great men, then, 
Prie»*lley made the discovery in 1774, Schcelo 1775, Lavoisier 
neither m 1774 nor in 1775, nor ever except by rrcciving the in- 
formation from ** the true and first discoverer tln^eof, which, at the 
time, others did not use."* 

There can be no doubt whatever that it was the discovery of 
oxygen gas which suggested to M. Lavoisier his theory of combus- 
tion, lie had previously made the important step of exploining the 

* Words of our Patent Act, SI James L 
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calcination of metals, so far, at least, as showing that it w«s the 
union of the metals with air ahsorbed, though he was wholly mis- 
taken as to the air which they gave out on reduction, and had a 
most imperfect notion of the change which their calcination pro- 
duced on the air in which the process took place; but now he was 
enabled, by Dr. Priestley's disK^ovcry, to show that the air absorbed 
is oxygen gas ; while Dr. B1ack*s great doctrine of heat, which he 
also called to his assistance, enabled him to perceive that the gas, 
on becoming fixed, parted with its latent heat, and assumed a solid 
form. A felicitous idea of Macquer's, which M. Lavoisier cites, 
(*^ Mem.,'' 1777, p. 572«) that calcination is only a slow combastkxiv 
may have given rise to his theory of this operation ; bnt he had alacH 
in his experiments on phosphorus and sulphur, shown the absorptioa 
of oxygen by those bodies in burning; and as the doctrine of Dr. 
Black showed how much heat was evolved on a gaseous body be* 
coming fixed and solid, we may suppose that these experimenter 
which he laid before the Academy in the spring of 1777,* led him 
to his general theory. This theory is well known. It consists in 
supposing that all combustion, like all calcination, is produced by 
the union of oxygen with the body burnt or calcined ; and that the 
gas which, in calcination, only gives out its heat and light slowly 
and imperceptibly, unless when this operation is performed very 
rapidly, in combustion gives out that heat quickly and sensibly. 
Thus the doctrine is, that, by applying heat to a combustible body, 
we so far overcome the attraction of cohesion as to make the par* 
tides enter into a union with those of the gas, which gives out its 
latent heat and light, thus causing the flame that marks and distin- 
guishes the process. Calcination, too, may be produced so quickly, 
that the process is attended with red heat, and even witli flame. 
Iron burns with a bright whitish and sometimes a bluish flame, gold 
with a duller and more lambent flame of a greenish colour. 

The product of the combustion, slow or quick, was next atten- 
tively considered by M. Lavoisier. In the case of metals it was 
their calces, or as he denominated them from the process of oxygena- 
tion, oxides. In the case of sulphur he had found it to be vitriolic 
acid, of phosphorus phosphoric; nitrous gas, which he erroneously 
supposed the base of nitrous acid, formed that acid by its union with 
oxygen. The nature of fixed air, too, was no longer a matter of 
doubt Dr. Black had shown, as early as 175 7, th at the combustkNi 
of charcoal produced it. M. Lavoisier, in 1777, satisfied himself 
by his experiments on pyrophorus formed by heating alum and car- 
bonaceous matter together, that the union of carbonaceous matter 

* In his Memoir on Phlogiston in tho volume for 1783, he speaks of 
his theory of combustion as havinj^ been ** published in 1777." If by 
** published" he means read at the Academy, this may bo correct, for it 
appears to have been read 5 Sept, 1777, but tho volume was not pub- 
lished till 1780. In the same volume wc find internal evidence that the 
other papers referred to in the text were read in the opening of that year; 
thus, one of them read in May refers to experiments about to be per* 
formed in company with M. Trudaino and M. Montigny, the former of 
whom died in August, 1777. 
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with oxjg^n g«* produce* AxrJ «ir. It 15 true ho «)hl not complric 
thin iin|NittmiU intcrenco till 17^1, whoii ho >JiomihI hv ih'cissjxo ox- 
IwriinrnlH that chamml conlnimt, bt^siilr indanuiviMo mr. \%atrr. aiul 
oUuT iiiipuritiris a inaltor purely oarUmacoons, tinil whioh ho atlor- 
wanJA torincd cifrAttM, which, by iis tmii^i with oxyft-n. tonus tixotl 
air, thence c«Iled by iiiiii mr^ONiV ncitL Uiit iho kno\vli\!^e thnt 
tlie •oinuthm^ coiuninnl in clMrcnvil nniim): iis«Hi' wiih ivxy^ron pi^ 
forimi tixot] air, «ntl thnt this tixtnl air is an aoui. h»il In^on obtaintnl 
by I>r. Black, M. Lavoi.tior, and M. Macqucr bi^lori* 17T7. C^u 
thoKO lactA ho now roaMminl a« woU as i^i tho roniiHwition ol' iho 
acid of KUjfar, which, with olhor vo^nablo acuU ho oon^idortnl a« 
containing oxy^^cn. lie thon maJo his t^nuMis ^onorali cation that 
oxy{;en in tho acidifying nrmoiplo, and tKnn ihonoo ho >^\o it the 
name. Dr. Priostley had «cho\\n itiit al^^rpiion hy tho \\\\\i^s in n^ 
Hpimtion; and thus wo had tho jr^Mioml pmivvmiVmi o>!:iblishoi), a« 
M. J«Rvoisior rnmHisod, that oxyjron jyas is nooossary to ooniluwtion, 
calcinationi ac id i tic at ion, rotipiration, ^H^tisibly to tho nininal boat 
thenco nrittin};. and cortninlv to tho rod colour ot* artonal ldi\xl; 
ctinsiHiuontly ho hold tlwl all those pnvossos, so ditVoront in thom- 
Kulvotfi are really one and tho ^alno, tho union ot* oxy;:on with dif* 
loronl UxlioH in fliHoront ways, I rosorvo lor a siibst>i]uont sia;jo of 
tlio troatidotho oonsidorution of tins iii)|H)rt!int and Ih^autitul theory. 

While M. lAVoitfior was einployotl in ponornli/.in«r tho phom>- 
uicna oltsorvinl by others, in corroctiu^ t'onnor opinions, and in add- 
n\fi materially to tho tftort> of facts by his own ox}Hvimonts but 
rather filling up blanks loU by bis pnHlooosst>rs (ban pnxiiicin;; any 
very HtrikinjLT novelties himself, two most iin)H>rtant discavorios were 
made in Fiiifrlaml wliich call for our carol'ul olvsorvation, — the coin- 
})osition of water and of the nitrous acid. Hosix*ciin|r the latter 
diHCOvery there is no qui^tion whatever. Mr. i^ivendish alone is ita 
author. Dr. Priestley had shown that nitrous acid was resolvable 
into nitrouM f^fHt which he discovered, and oxy(;en. M. 1«avoisier 
had never tono further than to supj^^so that jjas tho l>ase of tho 
acid. He had never suspected it to bo coin)HnindtHl of any other 
known materials, except in so far as it plainly containtMl oxy^ren ; 
and an for azote, the residue of atiiH^spheiic air a^er the oxy^n 
gas, or respirablo part, is withdrawn from it, wo Hud him expresMing 
Htrongly (** Mom.," 1777,) that this is a IxMly of whoso nature wo 
are wholly ignorant. 1 am not aware that ho over laid any claim 
whatever to share in Mr. C'avondisirs jyroat dlsci)very, to which ho 
waa le<] by the most philosophical ctuisitleration of tho acid alwaya 
found when oxygen gas, iiiiptiro from tho prosenco of nitrogen or 
a7.ote, is burnt with innuiiunablo air. A carotiil courst* of t^xpori- 
mentH devised and directed by him, performed by his colleagues of 
the Royal Society, led to the knowleijfe of this im|wrtant truth. 

But tho other jijroat di,MCovory with which his nnmo ia inseparably 
connecteil slnnds in dilforent cimiinHiancos. Nothing can intorfero 
with his title to be regarded as having first uifide tho capital expo* 
riment u|Mm which it rests; but it is i^fpially undeniable, thnt from 
li*Hs elaborate experiments Mr. Walt had before him drawn tho in- 
ference then 00 Htariling, that it required all the buUlnosa of tho 
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plii!o8ophic character to venture upon it— the inference that water 
was nut a simple olomont, but a conihinntiun of oxyccn with inflam- 
mable air, thcnco callctl hydro|ren ^a^^ That Mr. Watt first (rene* 
ralizctl the facts so as to arrive at this {^reat truth, I think, has beea 
proved as clearly as any position in the history of physical science. 
(" Life of Watt,^*— Historical note in Appendix.— Elogc of Watt by 
Ara£ra) It is etiually certain from the examination of Mr. Caven* 
dish 8 papers, and from the publication lately made of his journals, 
lirst, that he never so clearly as Mr. Watt drew the inference from 
his experiments; and, secondly, that thoujifh those cxperimenti 
were made before Mr.- Watt*s inferences, yet Mr. Cavcndiah'd con- 
clusion was not drawn even privately by himself, till after Mr. 
Walt's inference had been made known to many others.* 

In 1783, after Mr. Cavendish's experiment had been made, and 
after Mr. Watt's theory had been formed upon the cxperimenta of 
Warltiro and Priestley, and of Mr. Watt himself, Sir Charles Blas^ 
den went to Paris. The experiments of Mr. Cavendish were made 
in 1781, the theory of Mr. Watt was contained in a letter which 
was communicated to the Royal Society in April, 1783 : there is 
even reason to think from his correspondence, that it was formed 
earlier. Mr. Cavendish never $rave the least intimation of havinjf 
drawn any such inference from his experiment before April, 1783, 
when Mr. Watt's letter was in the hands of the President of the 
Royal Society, and was accessible to Sir Charles Bla^fden.. one of 
the Council. Mr. Cavendish's Diary of his experimental has been 
carefully examined, and (iic-similes have been printed by Mr. Har- 
court of all that relates to the discovery ; not a word i« to be found 
of the inference or conclusion from the experiment, of a date prior 
to April, 1783, when Mr. Watt's letter was in the hands or the 
Society. It is certain that, whether he took the theory from Mr. 
Watt or had formed it himself, he did, previous to June, 17^, 
adopt and express the opinion that his experiment showed **dopMi»- 
ffisticatod air to be water deprivctl of its phlo^riston." Now this 
was, in the laujiruanc of the Stahl doctrine, holdin^r that water was 
formed by the union of phlojrision with dophlo^isticated air, a calx, 
as it were, of phIo<;iston. But Mr. Watt's thtx)ry was, that phlo- 
(riston and inflammable air are synonymous. Be this, however, as 
It may, the conclusion contains the real doctrine of the composition 
of water, how much dis^ruiscd soever by the lanjfua^ of thophlo* 
cistic theory ; and that conclusion was communicated. Sir C. Bla^ 
den says, ♦» in summer, 1783, to M. liavoisicr. His words are, •* that 
he ^vc last summer (1783) some account of Mr. Cavendish's expo- 

* Mr. Ilarcourt's publication, contrary indeed to his design, haP greatly 
■trengthciicd tho evidence in Mr. Watt*8 favour. (" I*ife of Watt," in 
vol. i., p. 201.) Professor Kohison^s article in the ** Encyclopa>dia Bri- 
tannica" gives an opinion coinciding with mine ; and It was published 
thirtron yrar« brfort^ Mr. 0<iveiidish*s death. I first stitiMl the opinion 
in a published form in 180.1—1. ("Edinburgh Review," vol. iii.) S« 
tho Appendix to thiji liife, in which some account is given of the extra- 
ordinary errorR and rarelesivness about factii, which distinguish M. Cu- 
vier's Llogo of Mr. Cavendish. 



rimenU to M. LiYoimr* m well ts of ihe ecoc!u»x>B dmmn f-v^ui 
them, that dephki^wiictted air » only wmier tkrivive^ of' lU ;vt:o- 
gistoQ : but at that time fo 6r w«# M.' Lavvc5!«rr iKhu '.hzuku]^: a:- v 
Mich opinion warranted, that nW he ara* ptre%a:.eti t- :vd tv iviva'l 
the experimont himwif, hoibuod aonie difculty lo Sel:e):n^ that 
nearly tho whole of the two air* rook! he eonvtrrced ioio water.*^ 

Thia paaaayo » in Mr. Cavendiah'i paper ; hut rt vnot in h^own 
handwritiniTi nor is it in the paper a« at iSnft priaied ; it » adde\l la 
the hanj|wTitinff of Sir C. Bladen, and u theieiure that gentleuin** 

ertkn of wnat had paaved at Par» the »uniiuer bexbre. M. 



passed 

Lavoisier flatea that it was in June Sir C Blai:dt*u «aw hioi; and 
alao atatae that he was pre«eot when the ejcpenment on which the 
Freneh claim to the oiticuvery rest*. wa« perronued by Mc^somv. 
lavobier and Laplace before ^«eral Acadeiniciaiw on the *^\\h of 
Jane. He addi» the material lact« that Sir CharU^ luibraied the 
company of Mr. Cavendish** having airea^iy pertv>riiu\) the ex pe ri- 
menU and obtained a considerable auantiiy of uater itom the com- 
bustion of the two ffasea. He uhoMy oor.t^ the »u\\ niort* material 
ftct, that Sir Charles alao stated the conclusion drawn iK^m the ex- 
periment inEnirland ; and he dues not mcnison that he, M. Ltivoi>ier, 
did not believe it possible that nearly the whole of the two airs 
could he converted into water This miii:tsion of M. ljeiYoL<or is 
quite unworthy of him. Sir t\ Blagden*t> siaieinent wa^ published 
in 1784 in the "* Philosophical Transactions;** and thiniofh M. l^voi- 
sier conatantly wrote papers which were published by the AcnJeiiiy 
fiir eeveral years after this statement of Sir Charles in Mr. Caven- 
dish's paper, and though his Memoirs repeatedly touched upon the 
composition of water, and in one of them he gave it as a truth esta- 
blished by himself, (**M6ro. sur la Decomposition do Tllau par la 
Veff^tation des Plantes," 1786») yet he never ^ve a word of con- 
tradiction to Sir C. BlagdenV statement, liuleetl, that Sir Charity 
must, if he related the experiment as M. l«tivoisier says ho did, 
have also added the conclu»ion drawn from it, is quite evident ; he 
never could havo given the one without ilio other. If the unbelief 
nf M. Lavoisier was not a fact, it was a uuro invention of Sir 
Charles, which not only M. Lavoisier, but M. I4aplace, M. Leroy, 
and others, all present at ttie time, could at ouco Ikuve contradicted. 
And hero tho reader cannot fail to recollect that a very similar cir- 
cumstance attended Dr. Priestley*s coinmuiucation of nis discovery 
of oxygen to M. Lavoisier. When tho Doctor doscribeil tho effect 
of this new gas in enlarging tho flame of bodies burnt in ii, M. 
I^avoisior expressed his great surprise; yet he afterwards suppressed 
all mention of his surprise, and of his having received the aeeount 
of the discovery from tho real author. In the case of Mr. Ciiven- 
dish*8 experiment, ho admits having been told of it; and suppresses 
all montion of tho theory having been at tho same time im}iarted to 

• In a letter of Rlagden*s, published In "(VilPs Annals/* in 17d(>, lie 
gtatos having mentioned to Itavuisier nlsuMr. Wattes cuuchisiohH, which 
he there adinita had been mado " about tho aame tiniu** as Cavcndisti*s. 
Vol. I. for 1786. 
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him, and of liis own incredulity until he repeated the experiment 
and convinced hinisolf. 

It seems, therefore, quite certain, that in this case, as in that of 
oxygen, M. Lavoisier^s intrusion is clearly proved ; that he per- 
formed an experiment which another had before, to his knowledge, 
contrived and made ; that he drew a conclusion from it, in subetance 
the same with the conclusion which others had drawn, and which 
he hod been apprized of, before he either produced the experiment 
or reasoned upon its result; that he related the whole, both in his 
" Memoirs/* and in his " Elements,'* as if he had been the author of 
the discovery ; and that he only told a part of the communication 
previously made to him, leaving out, if ho did not suppress, the moat 
importont portion of the statement, the theory of the process. 

It is on the other hand certain, that from having abandoned the 
phlogiston hypothesis, his theory of the experiment was more dis- 
tinctly and accurately given than it had been by former reasonen 
who were hampered with the errors of that doctrine ; although in 
the popular language at the time, the composition and decomposi- 
tion of water was alway.s E^poken of as the discovery that had been 
made. We must further allow, that M. Lavoisiiier added ff valuable 
experiment to the synthetical process of Priestley and Cavendish, 
the analysis of wat(>r by passing its vapour or ^team over hot iron 
filings, and finding that the oxygen calcined the metal, while the 
other constituent part escaped in the form of inflammable air ; an 
experiment of excellent use after the more crucial trial of the 
composition had been made, but wholly inconclusive had it stood 
by itself* 

In the course of these inquiries, of the numerous Memoirs to 
which they gave rise, and of the various discussions in which they 
involved him, M. Liavoisier, who was so anxious, as we have seen, 
to obtain a share or kind of partnership in the greatest discoveries 
of his time, never showed any anxiety to distribute the praise 
where it was really due, either among his contemporaries or their 
immediate predecessors. It might have been thought difficult to 
write so often as he has done upon the gases, and the new era 
which their discovery opened to chemistry, and not to have once 
mentioncMl him, who, by the discovery of fixed air, was beyond all 
doubt the founder of the system. Still more difficult was it to in- 
vestigate the properties of that body, ascertaining its composition 
with now accuracy, and yet avoid all allusion to Black, who had 
long before him proved it to be the product of charcoal when burnt 
The reader will search in vain, either the papers on combustion, or 
those on acidification, or those on the composition of fixed air, for 
the least reference to that illustrious name. In the several Me- 
moirs upon the nature of heat, its absorption and evolution, its 
combining in a quiescent state to form the permanently elastic 

* An ndrnirahle experiment sifiiil.ir to Mr. Cavendishes was perlbrined 
in June, 17H3, by M. Monjnrc, at Alrzi^rcs. The account of it is given 
in the voluino for 1783; and tiie author mentions in a note both Lavoi- 
sier and Caven(li»h*8 experiments, stating that they were performed oa 
a smaller scale. 
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fluids, how difficalt was it to avoid all mention of him who made 
the great step of discovering latent beat, and showed that to its 
absorption was owing fluidity, both liquid and aeriform ! I confess 
that when I first read the title of one of those excellent papers, 
'* De la Combinaison de la Matidre du Feu avec les Flu ides eva- 
porables, et de la Formation des Flu ides elastiques aeritbrmes,*' 
(Mem. de TAcad. 1777, p. 410,) I expected to find mentioned, at 
every step of the discussion, the author of this whole theory, and 
who left It absolutely perfect, who taught it from the year 1763 to 
crowded classes, and whose name was connected with it wherever 
science was cultivated. My wonder was not small when I found 
■ot the least allusion to Black, and that the problem was completely 
Jgllved, bow to frame an exact account of any given man*s disco- 
veries and theory, never coming into contact with his name. No 
reader of that paper could doubt that the whole doctrine was that 
of M. Lavoisier himself; and in a paper printed seven years after 
by himself and M. de La Place, on the nature of heat, a reference 
is distinctly made to this doctrine of aeriform fluidity, as the theory 
of M. Lavoisier.* We find this in the Memoirs for 1760,t pub- 
lished 1784, but the paper was read June 18, 1783. The theory of 
latent heat had been taught by Dr. Black to large classes for above 
twenty years before that time, and had been universally associated 
with his name in every part of the world. 

But it may be supposed, that by some singular chance, M. La- 
voisier was unacquainted with that illustrious name. I must there- 
fore produce evidence to the contrary under his own hand. In 
Oct., 1789, he writes to Dr. Black, and professes himself to be 
** zele admirateur de la profondeur de votre genie, et des impor- 
tantes revolutions que vos decouvertes ont occasionnees dans la 
chimie." In the following year, July 14, he tells him : *' Accou- 
tume k vous regarder comme mon mattre, je ne serai content 
jnsqu*lL ce que les circonstances permettent de vous aller porter 
moi-mdme le temoignage de mon admiration, et de me ranger au 
nombre de vos disciples." Now after writing these letters, M. La- 
voisier published his ** Elements ;** and while writing them he pub- 
lished, in the Memoirs of the Academy, a paper in which the doc- 
trine of latent heat, as the cause of fluidity, is described, and de- 
scribed as his own, not as Black^s, whose name is wholly avoided.^ 

It may easily be believed that Dr. Black^s surprise was great 
upon this occasion, and that he treated the flattery contained in 
these letters with a very marked contempt This we learn from 
his friend and colleague. Professor Robison, (Lectures, vol. II., 

• Mem. 1780, p. 399. 

t See, too, vol for 1777, p. 595. In the paper 1777, first cited, the 
only thing ascribed to preceding philosophers is the belief in the exist- 
ence of an igneous fluid, or matter uf heat in our planet ; and the ex. 
periments of Ricbman, Culleu, Mairan, and Baumd on the production 
of cold by evaporation. 

X Mem. 1789, p. 567. Black is mentioned with Boyle, Hales, and 
Priestley, only as having shown that the air of the atmosphere is altered 
by the respiration of animals. — (p. 568.) 

14 
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note.) But this no one could have learnt from that illustrioas phi- 
losopher's manner, when he had occasion to speak of his corre- 
spondent in public. I well remember the uniform respect with 
which he mentioned him in his Lectures, the admiration which he 
always expressed of his great powers of generalization, the satis- 
faction with which he recounted his experiments, some of which, 
he himself, performed before us; nay, the willingness with which 
he admitted him to a share of the grand discovery of the composi- 
tion of water; and showed us the analytical proof, or rather illus- 
tration of the doctrine, as a most happy confirmation of it, thoagh 
not certainly deserving to be regarded as an unequivocal demon- 
stration. No one could ever have suspected either the existence 
of the letters which I have cited, or the blank in the Memoirs with 
which I have contrasted them. 

After the year 1784, though M. I^voisier continued his scien- 
tific labour;^, excepting his co-operation in forming the new nomen- 
clature, and his important researches, in company with M. Seguin, 
upon the processes of respiration and transpiration, there are no 
results of his chemical inquiries that require to be mentioned. The 
paper on Respiration (Mem. 1789) contains some very important 
experiments which throw great light upon that process, and some 
upon the production of animal heat. They not only clearly show 
that the oxygenation of the blood, in passing through the lungs, 
produces both carbonic acid gas by the slow combustion of carbon, 
and water by that of hydrogen, the carbon and the hydrogen being 
alike supplied by the blood, which as early as 1785 M. Lavoisier 
had suspected from many appearances ;''^ but they enable us to 
ascertain the exact quantity of oxygen gas consumed, and of carbon 
and hydrogen inhaled in the process ; for they show 24 cubic feet 
of gas, or 2 lbs. 1 oz. and 1 scruple to be consumed in 24 hours, 
and 2 lbs. 5 oz. and 4 scruples of carbonic acid to be formed with 
5 scruples 51 gr. of water: answering to 10 oz. 4 scruples of carbon 
and 1 02. 5 scruples and 51 gr. of hydrogen. A number of valuable 
physiological and therapeutical conclusions are derived from the 
same inquiry. In the paper on Transpiration (Mem. 1790) the 
inquiry is continued, and a general estimate is formed by approxi- 
mation of the amount lost in the 24 hours by this process ; it is 1 
lb. 14 oz. and only 5 drachms by respiration : a calculation not re- 
concilable with the former course of experiments, which made the 
loss under 12 oz. 

Beside these Memoirs, and one or two others of less importance 
on chemical subjects, he gave a paper in 1789 upon the horizontal 
strata deposited by the sea ; a subject to which he had, in the 
earliest period of his scientific researches, devoted much of his 
attention, as I have already related. From his numerous ol^erva- 

* The theory of the present day departs somewhat from Lfavoiaier*8« 
particularly in holding that the carbonic acid is not produced at the sor- 
face of the lungs, and that the oxygen enters into combination with the 
mass of the blood, forming water and carbonic acid at the capillary' ter- 
niinations of the vessels. 
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tion?, both on the coast and on the Parin basin, M. Mongc drew the 
concluj^ion that the earth wa.-? orijjinally covered with ve;,'otiiblrjM, 
lon|r before any animals were upon itn surface. The sub.-'oquent 
inquiries, we may say discoveries, of Cuvicr and his Buccessors, 
deprive these comparatively imperfect attempts in geologfical science 
of nearly their whole interest. 

In the course of the illustrious career which we have been sur- 
vey insf, its brightness occasionally dimmed with the spots which a 
regard for the truth of history overcoming our regard for his fame 
made it a duty to mark, this great man occasionally gave his aid to 
the administration of public affairs, not as a politician, for from 
that craft he ever kept aloof, but when called in by the government 
to its assistance. In 1776 M. Turgot, then minister, requested him 
to superintend the manufacttire of gunpowder ; and the result of 
his labours was both the increase by nearly a fourth in the explosive 
force of the compound, and, what the enli£,Hit(;nod statesmen who 
employed him valued still more, the supproHsion of the 'vexatious 
regulations for collecting saltpetre from private buildings ; an opera- 
tion of wise as well as humane legislation, by which the produce of 
that necessary article was increased fourfold. When the National 
Assembly, in 1791, appointed a coinmitlee to improve the Hystcm 
of taxation, he was again consulted, and he drew up a trc'itise, 
entitled ** Richesse Territoriale de la France^^ which contained 
the fullest account yet given of the production and consumption of 
the country, and was by far the most valuable report ever presented 
to the legislature. Being appointed one of the commissioners of 
the Treasury in the same year, he introduced into that great depart- 
ment such system and such regularity, that the income and expendi- 
ture under each head could be perceived at a single glance each 
successive day. To the new metrical system he contributed by 
accurate experiments upon the expansion of metals, never before 
fully investigated. He was likewise consulted, with great ndvantugo 
to the public service, upon the best means of preventing forgery, 
when the system of paper credit le<l to the iHsue of assignats. 
The Academy, as well asi the state at large, benefited amply by 
his mature and practical genius, formed to direct and further the 
affairs of life, as well as the speculations of the closet. All its 
plans, and all the subjects referred to it by the government, received 
the inestimable advantogc of his assistance and advice ; he was a 
member of the Board of Consultation, and ho was the treasurer of 
the body, in which capacity he introduced new order and exact 
economy into the management of its concerns. 

These public cares did not distract him from that duo to the 
odministration of his private concerns^. Agriculture hud early in 
life engaged his attention ; nud he set apart a considerable tract of 
land on his estate, at Venddme, for experimental furmini^. Of the 
peasantry upon his property he always took the niost kind and 
parcMital care; and to the poor, in general, his charities knew no 
bounds but those of his means. His house in Paris is described as 
having been a vast laboratory, in which experiments were always 
going on ; not merely those contrived by himself and subservient 
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to his own speculations, but whatever trials any one connected with 
science desired to have made, and which required the aid of his 
costly apparatus to perform. Twice a week his apartments were 
thrown open to receive all scientific men, foreigners as well as 
natives ; all were received with the utmost courtesy ; and to young 
men of merit in straitened circunislances this enlightened and 
truly liberal person was a generous auxiliary. 

The lustre which his labours had shed over the scientific renown 
of France, the valuable services which he had rendered to her in 
so many important departments of her affairs, the virtues which 
adorned his character and made his philosophy beloved as well as 
revered, were all destined to meet the reward with which the 
tyranny of vulgar faction is sure to recompense the good and the 
wise, as often as the base unlettered multitude are permitted to 
bear sway and to place in the seat of dominion their idols, who 
dupe to betray and finally punish them. The execrable triumvirate 
in 1794 seized him with twenty-seven others, who had been fer- 
miers-general before the Revolution, an employment he held as it 
were by inheritance; they were all flung into prison upon a charge 
which as against modt of them, certainly as against Lavoisier, was 
ridiculously groundless, that of having mixed water and ingredients 
hurtful to the health of^ the citizens for the adulteration of tobacco, 
one of the objects of the ferme ; but their real crimes were their 
possessions. On hearing of the order for his arrest he fled, and 
remained for some days in concealment ; but understanding that 
his escape might injure the others, and that among them was M. 
Paulze, his father-in-law, had been arrested, he nobly, though to 
the sorrow of the sciences, gave himself up and was confined with 
the rest He presently perceived that he must expect to be stripped 
of his property ; but he could lead the life of a philosopher, and 
wealth had never ministered to any but his philosophical pursuits. 
He had, indeed, when those dismal times began, in conversation 
with Laborde,said that he foresaw his fortune could not escape, 
and that he was resolved, when ruined, to support himself by his 
labour ; and the profession in which he designed to engage was 
that of pharmacy. No such respite, however, was now allowed 
him. By a retros:pective law, monstrous even in that season of 
violence, their persons were declared punishable for the profits 
which they had made from the old government, and punishable not 
as for malversation but treason. This iniquitous decree was passed 
on the 5th May ; under it he was condemned to death by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, before whom a courageous citizen, M. 
Halle, had the noble firmness to read a detailed account of Lavoi- 
sier's discoveries, and his services to his country. After his sen- 
tence was pronounced, he himself asked to be allowed a few days* 
respite, in order that he might see the result of some experiments 
which he had planned, and which were going on during his con- 
finement; the cruel answer of the Tribunal, through Coffinhal, 
their brutal jester, was that ** the Republic had no need of philo- 
sophers," and he was hurried to the scafifold on the following day, 
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llie Slh of 31ay, 1794, uith a hundred wnd twenty-llnee other vic- 
tiiiif, who Eiiftered in the cuurr^e of a f<;w hour:;. 

l*hus perished, io Uie fifty- first year of hia age, ono of the most 
illustrious cultivators of science in modem times. When the ab- 
solutely harmleflfl life he had ever led, remote from all political 
connexiona, is considered, together with the utt^-rly ridiculous 
nature of the charge against him, we can hardly avoid asking our- 
selves bow it came to pass that no voice was raised, no hand 
stretched out for his rescue. One man of science, among the most 
eminent of his time— Caniot, was on the Terrible Committee : 
bad be no means of saving this great philosopher, accused of some- 
thing as absurd and fabulous as witchcraft 1 There was another, 
much more nearly related to Lavoisier in his pursuits —a member 
possessed of no small influence in the Convention, and who had in tbe 
Committee of Public Instruction succeeded in carrying some most 
important measures — Fourcroy was that man ; and he had often 
employed his extraordinary powers in explaining and enforcing the 
great discoveries of his master, as well as in sounding his praises 
to crowded audiences assembled from every part of the world. 
Fourcroy could never have feared to receive the answer of the 
savage, Coffinhal, that the Republic had philosophers enough ; and 
it" in to be hoped that Fourcroy did not consider there would be 
philosophers enough if his master were to disapjiear from among 
their number. The courage shown by the virtuous lialle might 
have been expected from Fourcroy, in whom its display would 
liavc been incomparably safer. His interposition would also have 
been^nuch more powerful ; nay, we know that he did interpose, 
with eflTcct, for another member of the Academy, M. Darcet, whom 
he saved from the guillotine. No explanation has ever been given 
of th0 neutral position maintained by him in Lavoisier's apparent 
murder. This only we know, that he remained in his place, both 
as a member of the Convention and of the Committee ; and we 
know, too, how impossible it would have been to retain Halley or 
Maclaurin in theirs, had the sacred head of Newton been threatened 
by the sacrilegious hands of their colleagues. Tbe charge against 
fourcroy amounts to no more ; for there is no evidence whatever 
to support the accusation often brought against him, that he had 
instigated the atrocious crime which placed all the republic of 
letters in mourning, and covered that of France with infamy hardly 
to be effaced. M. Cuvier tells us that the '* most strict researches 
had left him unable to discover the least proof in support of this 
horrid charge ;" and he states that this imputation " had been the 
torment of M. Fourcroy's life."* This is very credible ; the charge 
is hardly credible at all. But men's admiration of Halle will 
remain for ever ; and if their suspicions of Fourcroy should ever 
be removed, they must at least regard his want of courage with 
contempt rather than pity. 

The great man whose life was thus sacrificed, was as much to 

• Eloge do Fourcroy, Mdm. de rinnlitut, An 1810. (Tome xi. Fh)s. 
ct Math.) 

14* 
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bo loved in private as he was to bo reverod amon^ philosophers. 
His nmnnerH were simple aiid encfa^ing, his gfenorosity unbounded, 
his cuiiduct without reproach. Ilis case fbrmod no oxception to 
tlie general rule, which seems ahnost always to forbid genius from 
descendinfif in families, for he died childless. His widow, a person 
of remarkable abilities and pfreat inforniatiun, shared in his pur- 
suits, and even took u|)on herself tlio task of engraving the plates 
that accompanied his ** Klements." She surviveu him many years, 
and late in life was married to Count Rumford, whom she also 
outlived. 

From the accurate detail into which 1 have entered of Liavoisier*s 
history, no diificuity remains in forming an estimate of his merits 
as a groat teacher of science. He }X)8sessod tlio happiest powers 
of generalizing, and of applying them to the facts which others 
haa discovered, oilen making important additions to those facts; 
always, where any link was wanting^ to connect them, either 
together or with his conclusions, supplvmg that link by judiciously- 
contrived experiments of his own. lie may most justly be said to 
have made some of the most important discoveries in modern times, 
and to have letl the science of chemistry witli its bounds extended 
very far be vend those within which he had found it confined when 
hia researches began. 

It is, however, lit tliat wc make the important distinction between 
th« two classes of iiis theories: tliose which, being founded upon a 
rigorous induction, and not ])ushed beyond tlie legitimate con- 
clusions from certain facts, stand as truths to tliis dav, and in all 
probability will ever retain tlieir place ; and tliose which, carried 
incautiously or daringly beyond the proper bounds of him yfrho is 
only naturtp. viinistcr e.t interjtrvs, have already been overthrown 
—never, indeed, having reposed ujwn solid foundations. 

1. Of the first class is his imi)ortant doctrine of calcination— 
justly termed by him, oxidation, — by wliich he overthrow the lead- 
ing doctrine of Stahl, and showed that metals do not part with 
any thing in passing from the rcguliue state, btit, on the contrary, 
absorb and fix a gas — proved by other philosophers to bo oxygen 
gas. This, liis capital discovery, stands, and in all proability will 
ever stand, tlie tosl of every inquiry. We know of no calcinar 
tion wiUiout oxygon— we know of no metallic oxygenation with- 
out calcination "" 

2. The imiH)rtanco of the blow thus given to the theory of phlo- 
giston induced him to follow it up by denying that combustion is 
a process which evolves any component |)art fVom bodies ; but, on 
the contrary, that, like calcination, it always consists of some oUier 
substance being added to, or united with, the inflammable boily. 

I). The ascertaining tlie nature of fixed air, tliat is, tlie combina- 
tion of oxygen gas with the carbonic principle, and the ascertain- 
ing also the o.xistence of that principle, is another discovery of tlie 

* If it should hv Huid that nictiiU nbHorb oxygtm when diraolvcd in 
f)xyKt'"«»»» nciiln, \v<i nimwcr, that Htill tijoy aro in a state of calx or 
oxitlo, though united to nii ncid moustruum. 
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same great master ; and wo owe it to the well-contrived experi- 
ments by which he proved it. 

4. The analogy of the diamond to this carbonic principle is an- 
other discovery of his, though he did not make the final step of 
showinfi^ or even suspecting the identity of the two bodies. 

5. The composition of sulphuric and of phosphoric acid, and 
perhaps of saccharic too, were first clearly explained by his expe- 
riments, and by his judicious and original reasoning upon the ex- 
periments of others. 

6. There is more doubt of the composition of the atmosphere 
having been first proved by him. Certainly its nature was by 
him first fully ascertained ; but it was plainly known to Priestley 
at an earlier date. Lavoisier, however, added much to our accu- 
rate knowledgre of the function of respiration ; and the discovery 
of hydrogen being evolved by it as well as carbon, was undenia^ 
bly his. 

7. We have seen that to the two great discoveries of oxygen 
and the composition of water, he can lay no claim. Yet let it be 
borne in mind that his statement of both doctrines was more pre- 
cise and clear than any which the authors of the experiments and 
original fi^mers of the theory had given. As regards the latter 
doctrine, the obscurity of Mr. Cavendishes language, even of Mn 
Wattes though in a much less degree, has been observed apoo 
already. But we need only consider Dr. Priestley^s view of the 
air he had discovered, and the name he gave it, in order to be 
satisfied how confused were the notions derived from the phlogistic 
theory, and how they obscured his naturally acute vison. When 
he called it dephlo|^isticated air, ho intended to say that air, the 
atmosphere, parts with phlofifiston, and the residue is oxygen gas. 
But then if phlogiston be added, it should again become common 
air. Now he held the calcination of metals to be the evolution of 
phlogiston, therefore this operation should have restored the ^as 
to the state of common air. But, instead of that, it absorbed it 
altogether. Again : tlie residue, when common air is deprived of 
the dephlogisticated portion, is another air which he called phlo- 
gisticated, because it contained more phlogiston than the common 
air. But how by this theory could the union of such a phlogisti- 
cated air with a dephlogisticated air make the common air 1 By 
the hypothesis, that air with phlogiston added is azote, with phlo- 
giston subtracted is oxygen gas. Therefore mixing the two, you 
should have produced, not tlie air that had been phlogisticatea in 
making the one, dephlogisticated in making the other, but double 
the quantity operated upon* Such was the load of absurdity and 
contradiction under which the favourite hypothesis of the day 
placed Priestley entirely. Cavendish to a great degree. Watt in 
some sort; such was the weight of prejudice against which Lavoi- 
sier had to contend ; such was tlie maze of error from which he 
boldly broke loose and extricated chemical science. It is his 

♦ If common air (a) — Phlog. =ox. gas, and com. air (a)4-Phlog.= 
azote ; Ox. gas+azote » not a, as it ought to do, but 2 a. 
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^Ittry tliiit ho first oircrtttl tliin iMimmMjmtitm ; ntid it im no mnall 
priM)!* tit' liin merit, tlmi tor iimiiy )'«*nrH ho nMniiiiii^l nliiuMt nUmo 
union;; tlio pliilosoplit'rs ot' Iiih ii^o, iiiiil fviMi liiri mvii ooiiniry- 
niiMi, how proiif mh^vit to miopt Kroiirh ilim^ovoritts, in umiutiiinnii; 
opiiiioiis tVoni whirh thoro in now, nWoT tho hijtHO ot* litllo mon* 
thnn halt' a riMitiiry, not il mii^U* ilinrnMitinfif v^ico nil ovor tho 
Ki'iiMititir worhl. 

\Vi» «ro now to innrk whtTiMii ho wns UhI nstrny by tho h>v«» of 
tlio(tn/.iii^ nirryin<r hini Um tUr. Ilo whm not coiitonl with nhow- 
in^ thiit. I'oinhusiion, oontniry to tho phUtffiHtio iliKMrino, prtHvotln 
from n union of tho hurnin^ UkIv with othor IkulioM; but ho rt*- 
pirtliHl tho IhkIv nnitm^r iis iilwiiyH tho Miino, to wit, oxygon. l)b- 
Horvm^ tho tiirt of many Uxiios hnrnin^f in oxyjfoii ^uh, nnti of 
nioM oihor ^nisos hoinjr nntit tor Hup|K)rltn;; fhiino, ho ifonornliKisI 
ttv) iimoh, ami inforroil thai nil ooinhiistion (VtnsistH in tho union of 
that ixiis Willi iho intlammahlo IkMly. A^ain : ho ro^antoit tho 
boat and li^hi ^ivon ont in tho prtHVSH im wholly pnMVoilin^ frtmi 
tilt* ^as, as liavin*jf kopt tin* ^as whon latont in itN iioritorni Hinto, 
and an ;rtviMi ont in a HiMisihlo torni whon tho ^hn Ikvoiiioh iKxthl in 
a liipiitior a Nolidstato. Lastly : tdisorviiif; that tho union of many 
lK)flii*s with tixy^tMi produooil aoids, ho ^(Mi(*ralt/.t«d ttKt iniioh thiN 
fnrt, and iiif>Trt*d that all aoids otmtain ttx^iron, whioh ho thoiico 
oulltvi by that imnitt, as ilonotin<; tho noiilityin}r prinoiplo. Now 
nil llioHt* intoroiiivs aro jfroundloss, and tln»rolon» thin {Mrtion of 
liiN thtHtry is to bt* rt^jootod. lit* is ttt bi« tollowtvl iinpliiritly in rtv 
jootiuji; Stahrs prinoiplo; tho tiiKMrint* ttt* phh)|fiAti>n ho lor ovor 
oviTthi'i»w. Ills tiwn tlit*ory, tho tlmMrino wliii*h ho Hnbstitiitc*fl in 
plaro of tho ono whioh In* bail dostroyt^l, in liablo to inHtipt^rnblo 
objtvt ittns ; at loast wIkmi tMirruvt to tho lon^th whioh ho wont. 

In tho first plaoo, not only may i>xy^onntiou tnko pbioo withtuit 
any ovtdntion of tMihor boat or lijifbt. but ootnbustion Tho mix- 
tnro i>f nianv siibstaiit'os to>.ri«tbt*r ovtdvt*H b(>at, and n jTrtMit d(*|friH» 
t>f boat, w illiont tbt» pri»sonoo i»f ovyTfii »»r if tixyjfon bo prononi 
in so:iio ot' thi*so oasi*s, it is not ttpitrativo m any way— it ik nt>t 
tlii«on;r»p'd, and is not in tho tbrin t)f a gnA to Im« nbM)rlN»il. Thus, 
mnoli boat is oansoil by tin* mixtnro t)f Hiilplmrio noid ami wntor; 
Hoino boat by tin* ini\tnrt> of aloobtd and wntor. I.nno whon 
hlaktul by wator piodnoi^s violtMit boat, sttmotimi^at niviun|mnicNi 
with li^Hit also, tlaint* as woll as rodm^ss anpoarin^. Tho union of 
iron with sniphur in vaono oansos ^fronX lioat nntl tho oiniHHitm of 
bri^rbl li^rbt. Tho oxjHVNnrt* o\' niotals nnd othor inftnnmiablo 
IkuIios to jriisi's whioh t*ontnin nott\y;r**n. nn oblt)rint\ prtMtuooH rod 
lioat and ibinio. ThiTtMoro, although it is vory trno that wo knt>w 
of lilt instaiioo in whioh oombnstion takt»s plat'o withtuil tho iinitui 
of tilt* ooinbnstiblo Uidy to soino otb(»r, ami tht» tormntion (»f n now 
HiibManot*. yiM it is not trnt* that oxygon atono i*aiiMH otiinbiistum, 
and thai nt» Uidy ran luirn but in o\y;riMi |raM. 

Strou'lhf Tho tarts an* all a<rninst bin tbK*trino« Ibnt tho honl 
and I {•.•lit ('om<*s tViwn I lit* (ixntion of tht» ^aH I'iX|H'rimtMitH on tin* 
oapaniy tif Uhlios tor litMit havo oloarly shown this. lint tho Hininlo 
fart of wt*ll known oxplosionn, ns of ^nn{)<uvttor, dinprovoH ihh 
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theory — for here, instead of the heat and light coming from the 
gas being reduced to a solid state, a gaseous body is formed two or 
Uiree hundred times the bulk of the solid exploded. 

Thirdly. There are many acids which have no oxygen in their 
composition, and there are many bodies containing oxygen which 
have none of the qualities of acids. The first part of this proposi- 
tion was not certainly known to Lavoisier, and he assumed that 
the acids which had not yet been decomposed would be found to 
contain oxygen. The second part of the proposition was known to 
him, and ought to have checked his generalization. We now 
know many acids which contain no oxygen at all. Muriatic acid, 
a compound of chlorine and hydrogen ; prussic acid, a compound 
of hydrogen,, nitrogen, and carbon; hydro bromic; fluoric acid; 
ferro-cyanic acid; sulpho-cyanic ; hydro-selenic ; hydriodic; xan- 
thic, Even if fluoric be omitted, here are nine undeniable acids, 
and all without a particle of oxygen in their composition. Again, 
the mere (act of calcination should have prevented him from so 
generalizing, for all calces contain oxygen, and many of them have 
no acid qualities. Indeed, his own conjecture, since fully con- 
firmed by experiment, that the fixed alkalies are oxides, is a still 
more striking disproof of his theory ; for it appears that he might 
just as well have called oxygen the alkalizing principle as the 
acidifying, or rather much better, since all the alkalies save ono 
contain it and the alkaline earths to boot. But he also should 
have recollected that no acid of them all contains so much oxygen 
as \%ater, and yet nothing less like an acid can well be imagined. 
We now have still further instances of the same kind against this 
theory, and which might justify us in calling hydrogen the acidi- 
fying' principle as well as oxygen. Upwards of two hundred acids 
contain hydrogren either with or without oxygen present Hence 
he might really have reckoned hydrogen the acioi^ng principle 
upon fully better grounds than support his choice of oxygen ; and 
the truth appears to be, that there is no one substance which de- 
serves the name. 

It is, then, quite clear that M. Lavoisier committed a great 
error in his induction, and that he framed a theory which was in 
the extent to which he pressed it wholly without foundation— not 
merely without sufficient proof from the facts, but contrary to the 
facts. Newton gives it as a fundamental rule of philosophising, 
that we are tct state the inferences from phenomena with the ex- 
ceptions which occur, and if a first induction should be made from 
imperfect views of the phenomena, then to correct it by exceptions 
afterwards found to exist. But from this rule Lavoisier has de- 
parted entirely: because, though subsequent experiments have 
greatly increased the number of the exceptions, yet there were 
many striking ones at the time he formed his system, and these 
were left out of view in its formation. 

Afler all the deductions, however, which can fairly be made 
from his merits, these stand high indeed, and leave his renown as 
brilliant as that of any one who has ever cultivated physical 
science. The overthrow of the Phlogiston Theory, and the happy 
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fifeneralizationB upon the combinations of bodies, which we owe to 
his fjfenius for philosophical research, are sufficient to place him 
amon^ the first, perhaps to make iiim be regarded as tlie first 
reformer of chemical science, the principal founder of that mag- 
nificent fabric which now fills so ample a space in the eye of every 
student of nature. 
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Acids known to contain no Oxygen, 

Muriatic acid (Hydro chloric ; Chlorine and Hydrogen.) 

Prussic Acid, (Ilydro-cyanic; Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and CarbonO 

Bromine. 

Hydro-Bromic acid, (Bromine and Hydrogen.) 

Fluoric acid, (Fluorine and f lydrogen ) 

Ferrocyanic acid, (Iron, Azote, Carbon, and Hydrogen.) 

Sulpho-cyanic, (Sulphur, Azote, Carbon, and Hydrogen.) 

Hydr iodic, (Iodine and Hydrogen.) 

Hydro-selenic, (Selenium and Hydrogen.) 

Aci(l8 known to contain Hydrogen with or without Oxygtn, 

Muriatic, (or Hydro- Formic, 
chloric.) 

Prussic, (Hydro-cya- 
nic.) 

Hydro-bromic. 

Hydro-fluoric. 

Hydriodic. 

Hydro-selenic. 

Ferro cyanic. 

Sulpho-cyanic. 

And at least 15() more ; as oxalic is perhaps the only vegetabla 
acid which has no hydrogen. 



l^ormic. 


Acetic. 


Oleic. 


Tartaric. 


Stearic. 


Citric. 


Capric. 


Malic. 


Butyric. 


Benzoic. 


Crotonic. 


Gallic. 


Racemic. 


Succinic. 


Cetic. 


Saccholactic. 


Cholesloric. 




Ambreic. 
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The biography of illustrious men, men whose history is inti- 
mately connected either with the political events of their times, 
or with the progress of science or of learning, has ever been deem- 
ed one of the most usefbl as well as delightml departments of lite- 
rature ; nor does it yield to any in the capacity of conveying the 
most important instruction in every department of knowledge. It 
has accordingly been cultivated in all ages by the most eminent 
men. Invaluable contributions to it have been offered by the indi- 
viduals themselves whose lives were to be recorded. Their cor- 
respondence with familiar friends is one source of our knowledge 
regarding them ; nay, it may almost be termed a branch of auto- 
biography. Who does not value Cicero's letters above most of his 
works 1 Who does not lament that those of Demosthenes are not 
more numerous and better authenticated 1 But some have been in 
form, as well as in substance, their own biographers. Nor does 
any one accuse Hume and Gibbon of an undue regard to their own 
fame, or of assuming arrogantly a rank above their real importance, 
when they left us the precious histories of their lives. On the con- 
trary, their accounts of other men contain few pages more valuable 
to the cause of truth than those which they have left of their own 
studies. "Ac plerique suam ipsi vitam narrare, fiduciam potius 
morum quam arrogantiam arbitrati sunt: nee id Rutilio et Scauro 
citra fidem aut obtrectationi fuit Adeo virtutes iisdom temporibus 
optime sBstimantur quibus facillime gignuntur." (Tacit. **Vit Ag." 
cap. L) 

Guided in part by the light of his own description, in part by 
that which his correspondence sheds, we have traced the history of 
one of these great historians. We are now to follow that of the 
other with similar advantages from the lights of his own pen. 

Edward Gibbon was descended from a considerable and ancient 
family settled in the county of Kent, and land-owners there as early 
as the beginning of the fourteenth century. Their respectability 
may be judged from the circumstance that in Edward lll.'s reign 
John Gibbon, the head of the house, was king's architect, and re- 
ceived the grant of a hereditary toll in Stonar Passage, as a reward 
for the construction of Queenborough Castle. One of the family, 
in Henry the Sixth's reign, married Fiennes, Lord Say and Sele, 
the Lord High Treasurer; and from him the historian descended 
in the eleventh generation, belonging to a younger branch of the 
Gibbons who settled in London in the reign of James 1., and en- 
gaged in commerce. His grandfather acquired in these pursuits 
considerable wealth, and was at the end of Queen Anne s reign 
commissioner of the customs, together with Prior the poet. His 
ftmily had always been of the Tory party, and his promotion came 
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from the Queen*8 Tory Ministry. In 1716 be became a direetor 
of the South Sea Ckimpany, and he was proved to have then been 
possessed of above a hundred thousand pounds, all of which he lost, 
except a pittance granted by the authors of the violent proceedings 
that confiscated the estates of the directors ; one of the most mi- 
grant acts of injustice, and ex post facto legislation, of which history 
affords any record. All were compelled to disclose their property ; 
exorbitant security for tlieir appearance was exacted ; they were 
restrained from making any mortgage or transfer or exchange. 
They prayed to be hea^ against the bill; this prayer was refused; 
thrce-and -thirty persons were condemned, absent and~ unheard ; the 
pittance allotted to each was made the subject of unfeeling jest ; 
motions to give one a pound, another a shilling, were made ; the 
most absurd tales were told, and eagerly believed, resting on no 
kind of proof, and on these the votes of the House of Commons 
were passed. The outrages of despots in barbarous coontriee and 
dark ages seldom can go beyond this parliamentary proceeding €i 
a popular legislature in a civilized community and an enlightcmd 
age, the country of Locke, Newton, Somers, and while yet their 
immortal names shed a lustre on the eighteenth cento^ of the 
Christian era. Nor is it possible to contemplate this legishitive 
enormity without reflecting on the infirm title of the very law- 
givers who perpetrated it. The act was one passed in 1720 by 
the first septennial Parliament during the four years which it had 
added to its lawfiil existence, having been chosen in 1715 for only 
three years, and extended its existence to seven. It is a credit- 
able thing to the historian that, believing the Protestant succession 
to have been saved (as it certainly was) by that measure, he al- 
ways gave his vote against its repeal. Nor was the spirit of the 
people more inclined to justice than that of iheit unchosen repre- 
sentatives. Whatever may have been the unpopularity of the 
original Septennial Act in those Jacobite times, the violence done 
to the South Sea Directors was amply justified by the public voice. 
Complaints were indeed made, and loudly ; but it was of the mercy 
shown to those whom the fury of disappointed speculators called 
" monsters," " traitors," " the cannibals of Change Alley.** Their 
blood was called for in a thousand quarters; and the shame of the 
Parliament was loudly proclaimed to be, that no one had been 
hanged for the crime of having engaged in an unsuccessfiil adven- 
ture. So regardless of all reason and justice, and even common 
sense, is the accursed thirst of gold that raises the demon of com- 
mercial gambling ! 

When Mr. Gibbon's fortune, amounting to 106,000/., was'confis- 
cated, two sums being proposed as his allowance, fifteen thousand 
and ten thousand, the smaller was immediately adopted ; but his 
life being prolonged for sixteen years, his industry was so fruitful 
that he left nearly as large a fortune as the violence of Parliament 
had robbed him of. Dying in 1736, he left the historian's father, 
his son, and two daughters, one of whom married Mr. Elliott of 
Cornwall, afterwards Lord Elliott The celebrated author of the 
" Serious Call," William Law, lived as tutor in the fiunily, and u 
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supposed to have designed the son by the name of Flatus in that 
popular work. A lady of the family still settled in Kent, married 
Mr. Yorke Gibbon, the father of Lord Hardwick ; and by another, 
the historian was related to the Actons, who afterwards settl^ in 
Naples. 

The estates left by the Director were situate at Putney in 
Surrey, and in Hampshire, near Petersfield, in which he possessed 
so large an influence that his son represented it in Parliament. 
Edwani the historian was born at Putney, April 27, 1737, his mo- 
ther being a daughter of Mr. Porten, a merchant in London, who 
lived near the church of that village. Mr. Gibbon afterwards sat 
for Southampton, and continued in Parliament until 1747. Ed- 
ward's infimcy was exceedingly delicate, and his life with difficulty 
preserved. He was treated with unceasing care by his maternal 
aunt, Mrs. Catharine Porten ; and it was not easy to teach him 
reading, writing, and accounts, though quick enough of capacity. 
At seven years of age he was placed under John Kirby, a poor 
CumberlaiKl curate, as private tutor, and author of some popular 
works; and two vears after, he was sent to a private academy, 
kept by a Dr. Wooddeson, at Kingston. Next year his mother 
died, and soon after her father became bankrupt; so that his kind 
aunt was driven from Putney to keep a boarding-house at West- 
minster School, and his father, inconsolable for his wife's death, 
left Surrey to bury himself in his Hampshire property. Mrs. 
Porten took her sickly nephew with her to Westminster, where, 
ia the course of two years, he ** painfully ascended into the third 
form." But his health continued so feeble, that it became neces- 
sary to remove him, and he was consigned to the care of a female 
servant at Bath. As his sixteenth year approached he became 
much more robust, and he was placed under Mr. Francis, Sir 
Philip's father, who then taught at Esher in Surrey. Soon, how- 
ever, his relations found that the ill-principled tutor preferred the 
pleasures of London to the duties of his school ; and they removed 
his pupil to Oxford, where ho was entered as a gentleman- com- 
moner of Magdalen College, 2d April, 1752, a few weeks before 
he had completed his flfteentb vear. 

Hitherto it may truly be said, that, partly from his feeble health, 
partly from the neglect of his instructors, he had been taught little, 
and left to acquire information either by his own efforts or the con- 
versation of his excellent sunt. Fortunately she was a well-read 
person, of sound judgment, and correct taste ; and she delighted to 
direct, and to form his mind by pointing out the best books, and* 
helping him to understand them. His reading, however, was ne- 
cessarily desultory, and in the classics he made but an inconside- 
rable progress, although he had acquired a competent knowledffe 
of the Latin tongue. But the bent of his inclination had already 
disclosed itself. While he read other books, he devoured histories. 
The " Universal History" was then in the course of publication, 
and he eagerly pored over the volumes as they successively ap- 
peared. In the summer of 1751, he accompanied his father on a 
visit to Mr. Hoare, in Wiltshire, and finding in the library the con- 

15 
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tinuatioD of Echard*8 *< Roman History/' he was deeply i 
in it when summoned to dinner. Returning to Bath, be 
that portion of Howell's ** History of the World,*' containinff the 
Byzantine period ; and he soon bad traversed the whole field of 
oriental story — nay, more, he had studied the geography cooDOCted 
with that history, and had examined the diScrent chronoloffical 
systems which bore upon the subject; those of Scalu^r, and Pett- 
vius, of Marsham, and Newton ; which of course he could only 
know at second-hand ; and he arrived at Oxford before the age o£ 
fifteen complete, with a stock of erudition, which, he says, might 
have puzzled a Doctor, and a degree of ignorance, of which, he 
ingenuously confesses, a schoolboy would have been ashamed. 

Being entered a gentleman-commoner of his College, he at once 
from a bo}r was transformed into a man, in so far as regarded the 
persons with whom he associated, the respect with which he was 
treated, and the independence which he enjoyed. The picture 
which he has. left us of the studies at that time pursued, the disci- 
pline of the place, and the aseiduity of the teachers, is veiy far 
indeed from flattering. The account given by Adam Smith, and 
which has been the subject of so much ignorant, so much prejo- 
diced, and, I fear we must add, so much interested vituperaUon, u 
more than fully borne out by Gibbon's testimony. Undw Dr. 
Waldegrave, bis first tutor, he learnt little ; but he delighted m 
that reverend person's conversation. Under the successor, whoee . 
name is charitably withheld, he learnt nothing; paying the aaluy 
and only receiving a single lesson. The sum d* his ooligatiolM to 
the University is stated to be the reading, without any comdaientaiy 
or explanation, three or four plays of Terence in fourteen montlis 
of academical study. Meanwhile his habits became irregular and 
expensive, and no efibrt whatever was made to prevent liim from 
falling into idle and even vicious courses, or to reclaim him after 
he had gone astray. No care whatever was given to his relimai 
instruction ; and as he always had a turn for controversial dwsne- 
sion, he soon fell, thus abandoned, into a snare too often apieid for 
neglected youth, too easily effectual to their ruin. The stndy of 
Middleton*s " Free Inquiry," made him confound the Protestant 
with the Popish dogmas; and, induced by Mr. Molesworth, a friend 
who had embraced Romanism, he, after a short interval dT hesita- 
tion, embraced the principles, and bowed to the authority of an in- 
fallible church. He became reconciled to Rome, could not again 
return to the orthodox, but Protestant shades of Magdalen, and was 
4§ent to Lausanne by his father ; after an ill-judged attenmt to re- 
claim him, by placing him under the superintendence or Mallet, 
the poet, who with his wife had thrown off all Christianity, per- 
haps even all religion whatever. 

In contemplating the account given both by Smith and Gibbon, 
of the ?reat University, in which both resided without being in- 
structed, the friend of education feels it gratifying to reflect that 
the picture which both have left, and the latter especially, finds no 
resemblance in the Alma Mater of the Hollands, the Canninge, the 
Carlisles, the Wards, the Peels. The shades of Oxford imder the 
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JackMMy the Wetherells, the Coplettooei, (friendly, learned, ho- 
sonrad name, which I delight to bring into contrast with the ne- 
glectful tntora of Gibbon,) Dears no rnore resemblance to that illus- 
trious seat of learning in his time, than the Cambridge of the 
Aireys, the Herschells, the Whewells, the Peacocks, the Gaskins, 
offers to the Cambridge in which Play&ir might afterwards, with 
justice, lament, that the Mecanique OSleste could no longer find 
readers in the haunts where Newton had once taught, and where 
his name only was since known. 

At Lausanne Gibbon was placed under the care of M. Pavilliard, 
a pious and well-informed ualvinist minister, who, by gentle and 
rational discipline, brought him back to the Protestant faith, of 
which he testified his deliberate approval by receiving the Sacra- 
ment, Christmas, 1754. M. Pavilliard also successfully guided his 
studies during five of the most important years of his life. In the 
Latin Classics he made a great and easy progress ; he began the 
study of the Greek ; he learned the outlines of general knowledge, 
and as much of natural science as he ever had any taste or capacity 
to master. His active mind had even entered into speculations 
connected with literary subjects ; and he corresponded with Cre- 
vier, Gesncr, and other men of letters, on points connected with 
the higher departments of classical learning. French literature 
occupied naturally a considerable share of his attention in a country 
where that language alone was spoken, and where Voltaire re- 
sided. At the private theatre of the patriarch he was a frequent 
attendant, and heard the poet declaim his own fine verse; but he 
confesses that he was never distinguished in the number of the 
admirers who crowded those assemblies, or in the more select 
circle which frequented the hospitable table of the great poet. 

Beside his study of the Classics and of the French authors, he 
exercised himself in composition, and acquired ?reat facility both 
in writing English and French, and even Latin, by translating and 
retranslating from the three languages. But the chief portion of 
bis time was devoted to a careful perusal of the great Latin 
authors, all of whom he most diligently examined with the aid of 
their commentators, and all of whom he abstracted generally in his 
journal. After carefully going through Cicero's whole works with 
the variorum notes of Verburgius's folio edition, he completed the 
other and more laborious branch of this extensive plan during the 
last twenty-seven months of his residence at Lausanne. There is 
hardly upon record so diligent a preparation for literary exertion ; 
and be it observed, that though he haa now attained and passed his 
twenty-first year with habits of study well fitted to excite emula- 
tion and urge the boldness of youth into attempts at obtaining 
literary fame, or at least into experimental trials of his strength, he 
passed all the time of his studious residence at Lausanne without 
any effort of composition, and never seorns to have thought of be- 
coming an author after the boyish essay on the Age of Socrates, 
which he had made during his first Oxford vacation, and which he 
afterwards committed to the fiaines. 
It was during this period of his life, alike happy and useful, that 
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he became, or dreamt he became, enamoured of Mlla Careliod, 
daughter of a venerable pastor. She returned his flame ; bat on 
his father very peremptorily ** forbidding the banns,** alarmed it 
sliould peem quite as much with this Calvinistic as he had before 
been with tiie Romish conversion, the datitul son broke off the 
connexion in a letter, which ended with, ** C*est pour qaoi, Mlle.« 
J*ai rhonneur d*^tre votre trds-humble et trds-obeisatnl vervitenr, 
£. G. ;*** and which forms one of the reasons why I have expressed 
some doubt of his really having felt the heat of the tender passion. 
The story is oflen told of his bodily weakness having, when on the 
floor at her feet, prevented him from rising, and his bodily weight 
kept her from assisting him, so that the bell was resorted to, in 
order that extraneous help might be procured in the dilemma. Be 
this as it may, the lady was reserved for a higher destiny. She 
became the wife ot'Necker, soon after the first minister of France; 
and no preceding circumstances ever prevented her first admirer 
from continuing to be her respected and intimate friend in her 
exaltation. 

But he formed another friendship at Lausanne, which proved 
much more important to his happiness through life. He became 
intimately acquainted, from similarity of age, disposition, and pur- 
suits, with M. Deyverdun, a young man of respectable family, 
amiable character, and good education. Their correspondence con- 
tinued ever after to be familiar and pleasing ; and the loss of his 
society was the principal, if not the only regret which GibboD felt 
when his return to England took place. 

This happened in May, 1758, by the consent of his father, who 
received him with perfect kindness, unabated by the second mar- 
riage which he had recently contracted. His stepmother was m 
woman of amiable character and of excellent sense ; and a lasting 
friendship appears to have subsisted between them during her 
whole life. His kind aunt, however, Mrs. Porten, was naturallj 
the first object of his affections, and to her he hastened upon hia 
arrival. The principal evil which attended his long exile was, that 
at the important age when accidental circumstances are so plastic 
in forming the habits, he had ceased to be an Englishman. He 
wrote, spoke, and thought in a foreign language ; and as his allow- 
ance was too moderate to sufler any expense not absolutely neces- 
sary, he never bad associated with his countrymen who passed 
through or sojourned in Switzerland. On his return home, there- 
fore, he found himself as a stranger in a far country ; and as hit 
father, now residing chiefly at Buriton in Hampshire, had long given 
up all connexion with London society, the son seems, durmg the 
nine months he passed there of the first two years aAer his arrival, 
to have been only intimate with the Mallets and with Lady Harvey 
(the present Lord BristoPs grandmother), to whom they had intro* 
duced him. At Buriton, too, he enjoyed the pleasures of a large 
library; he resumed his classical studies; he read, he abridged, and 

* This curious particular is not given by himself, but by his fViend, 
M. Suard.— (" M6moire.") 
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lio oonunented ; finally ho taraed h» Uioufhis towards eoopc^itioQ. 
MaUel adviMd him to itudr Swift and AddwMn ; he studied them 
and ho admired, hut he ran counter in everv one particaiar to their 
example ; and in 1781. he puhli^ed his eti«aT ** 8ur TKiude de k 
Litt6ratttre»*' the work of about six weeks nearlv two yean betote, 
hat wiUiheld from the preaa through dread or* its' &ilui>^. 

Though no one oan deny that this work shows both extensive 
reading and a hahii of thinkinsr. and though it is the praktction 
unquesUonahly of a elever man« yet must we admit it to be m some 
essential particulars singularly deiective, and in some respects, 
rather a puerile performance. The cardinal Ikult is the want of 
anv definite object Who can tell what the author would be at« if 
it he not to display his reading, his epigrammatic talent, and his 
fiicilitv in writing French F It is said, in the address to the reader, 
that tho author's design was to *' vindicate a favourite studv, and 
rescue it fVom tho contempt under which it was: Uo^^ui^^in^.* But 
what is the favourite study! Literature means the whole of learn- 
ing in one sense ; and, in a more restricted acceptation, it means 
learning apart tVom science. But what occasion to vindicate learn- 
ing ? Who accused, who contemned it, at least in the middle of 
tho eighteenth century ! The vindicator came five or six hundred 
years too late to the defence. Tho champion hastened to the 
reMJiie long aAer the fight was over, and was won. His ancient 
readinff might have reminded him of things out of time, and things 
out of place. Learning might bo figured addressing him with 
thanks, and, also, in her turn, vindicating him tVom tho charge ot* 
not knowing his alphabet, as Tiberius condoled with some tardy 
addressers from Troy, on occasion of his son's death, by condoling 
with them on the loss of their distinguished countryman Hector. 
A bystander might liavo applied to his panegyric on Letters tho 
question put to the eulogist ot Hercules. 

Gibhon, himself, seems fully aware of the radical defect in his 
work, that he applies the term *' literature** loosely and variously, 
inatead ei giving it a definite sense. If classical learning be the 
prinoipal tubjlect of his remarks, it is equally certain tliat he sots 
out with reetmg the glory of man upon his achievements in the 
aoienceai and soon declares his regret that mathematics and phy- 
aica should have in modern times thrown the sister branches of 
philosophy into the shade. His observations, too, are scattered 
over tho whole rango of knowledge, and not always confined to tlio 
knowledge of the ancients. But suppose they wore! Who can 
draw the line between ancient and modern, or suppose that the 
study of tho poets, the orators, the historians, tho philosophers of 
antiquitj^, can bo difieront from the gonoral study of poetry, rhe- 
toric, history, and philosophy! He is himself quite conscious of 
tho total want of arrangomont that pervades his work. " A num- 
ber," ho says, "of remarks and examples, historical, critical, philo- 
sopjiical, are heaped on each uUior without method or connexion, 
and, if wo except some introductory pages, all tho ronmining chap- 
tors might iudinbrontlv bo reversed or transiuwod.** (** Life," chnp. 
V.) Though hii candour be deserving of our approbation, au'* 

IB* 
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thoug^h we must also agree in his observatiao that ** the imitation 
of Montesquieu has been fatal," there ii little chance of any one 
subscribing to ttie complacency with which he regards his obsti- 
nate defence of the early history of Rome. Assuredly nothing can 
be less creditable to his sagacity ; nor can one so difficult on severe 
subjects of belief be excused for so easily swallowing down the 
poetical fictions of the earlier Roman annals. 

The folly of choosing to write in a foreign language he hardly 
excuses by saying, that it was partly with a view of furthering the 
plan of his father to obtain some diplomatic appointment, but chiefly 
from tlie vanity of being a singular instance in this kind. The 
success, however, of the publication abroad was aided by this cu> 
cumstance, but it was not sufficiently great to justify the author; 
while at home the work could not be said to have any success at 
all. It was little read beyond the circle of the writer's few friends, 
and it was very speedily forgotten. 

A short time before this publication, June, 1759, he had joined 
the Hampshire militia as captain, his father having the rank of 
major. During two years and a half, that is, till the end of the 
war, he was thus condemned, he says, " to a wandering life of mili- 
tary servitude." He complains of the loss of precious time thus 
occasioned, and the souring of the temper by ruder intercourse 
•without any adequate compensation for either evil, beyond the re- 
storing him to English habits and rubbing away the foreign rust of 
his Swiss education. It is singular enough that, at the close of 
this long and thankless interruption, on his resuming his studious 
habits, he hesitated between Greek and Mathematics, when a letter 
of Mr. Scott (whom 1 have mentioned in the life of his teacher 
Simson*) traced to him a map of the country, which seems to have 
appeared too rocky and arid for his taste. He now, therefore, ap- 
plied himself to Greek, which he had hitherto almost entirely ne- 
glected, having only as yet formed any acquaintance with the 
monuments of the Attic and the Doric genius through the medium 
of general descriptions, or through the imperfect reflexion of trans- 
lations, that preserve not all of the substance and nothing what- 
ever of the diction. His characteristic industry soon accomplished 
the task of introducing him to the father of poetry ; whose immor- 
tal song Scaliger had read through in twenty-one days, but with 
Gibbon's more imperfect knowledge of the Homeric language its 
perusal occupied as many weeks. He read almost the whole of 
the Iliad twice in the same year, beside some books of the Odyssey 
and Longinus*s treatise. The other books which he read at the 
same time were more or less connected with Greek learning. 

During the time spent in the militia, he had frequently revolved 
in his mind the plan of some historical work, and had successively 
chosen as his subjects, the Expedition of Charles VIII. into Italy, 
respecting which he went so far as to discuss at large that Prince's 
title to the crown of Naples, contrasted with the rival claims of 
the Houses of Anjou and Aragon — the wars of the English Barons 

* Vol. I., Lives of Philosophers. 
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—the livae of the Btad^ Prince, ef Sir Philip Sidney, and of Mont- 
rooe; but he at length "bed on Raleigh, and read with diligence 
all the works which treat of that remarkable person. Aller much 
preparatory labour, he abandoned the design, and thought of the 
Swiss Confederacy, and of Florence under Uie Medicis ; out before 
he finally settled to either subject, he went abroad for two years 
and a half, passing three or four months at Paris, in the most in- 
teresting society, and nearly a year at Lausanne, before he crossed 
the Alps — 

** Filled with tho visions offkir Italy.** 

For this important expedition he prepared himself with all his 
wonted industry. He diligently studied tho greater classics ; ho 
examined all tliat the best writers had collected on tho topography 
of Ancient Rome, on Italian geography, and on Medals, going care- 
fully through Nardini, Donatus, Spanheim, D'Anvillo, Beaufort, 
Cluverius, and other modern writers, as well as Strabo, Pliny, and 
Pomponius Mela, and he filled a large commonplace book with 
notes and extracte, as well as disquisitions on important passages 
of Roman antiquities and history. Thus furnished perhaps better 
than any other traveller ever was for his expedition, he fared forth 
in the spring of 1764 — 

"To happy convents, bosomed deep in vinos, 
Where slumber abbots purple as thoir wines ; 
To isles of fragrance, lily -silvered vales. 
Diffusing languor on tho panting gules ; 
To lands of ringing or of dancing slaves — 
Love-whispering woods, and lute-resounding waves ; 
But chief her court where naked Venus keeps. 
And Cupids ride the Lion of the deeps.** — Dunciad, 

The greater number of the Italian cities he visited, but it was in 
Rome that he made tho longest stay, remaining there between 
four and &ve months of the eleven which he passed beyond the 
Alpe. It was also at Rome that he formed the plan of writing his 
great work. The idea entered his mind while, "on the 15th of 
October, he sat musing amidst tho ruins of the Capitol, while bare- 
footed friars were singing vespers in tho Temple of Jupiter,** 
(* Life,* chap, vi.,)— a striking picture surely, and one in which the 
image of the Roman Decline and Fall appears to be shadowed forth 
with sufficient distinctness. To the original idea, indeed, it was 
still more akin : for he at first only contemplated a History of the 
Eternal City*s decay. 

His second visit to Lausanne had given him the important ac- 
cession to his comfort of Lord Sheffield*s acquaintance, thon Mr. 
Holroyd, who accompanied him into Italy, and proved ever afler his 
most mtimate and confidential friend. lie was a person of culti- 
vated mind, but filled moro with details than with principles, and 
those details relating to statistics and commercial facts, rather than 
to tho more classical pursuits of Gibbon. His opinions were framed 
on a contracted scale, and the matters presented by the old and 
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nnphiloeophical school. He had no genius in his views, no point or 
spirit in his composition; he frequently, however, addreraed his 
moderate number of readers through the press, each commercial 
question, as it were, producinjif a work of accurate detail, of narrow 
views, of inconsistent reasoning, and of unreadable dryness. But 
his life of bad pamphlets was varied by a gallant resistance, which 
he made at the head of his Yeomanrv Cavalry, to the No-Popery 
mob of 1780, and he also had the good taste to cultivate the society 
of abler and more lettered men, in consequence probably of his 
intimacy with Gibbon, who, during the twenty years of his life 
passed m England after his return from Italy, was domesticated in 
the Holroyd family. He was also returned to Parliament by Bfistol, 
after Burke*s opposition to the American war had caused nia re|eo- 
tion by that city ; and having married one of Lord North's amiable 
and gifted daughters, he supported the measures of that able, though 
unfortunate statesman, and was by him raised to the Irish peerage. 
Whatever may have been his deficiencies as a political writer, in 
his personal and domestic character he was blameless; and the 
constancy of his attachment to his celebrated friend was a source 
of comfort and of credit to both. 

On bis return in June, 1765, Gibbon resumed the domestic rehp 
tions which his travels had only interrupted, and found great satis- 
faction in the friendship of his own family, especially of his step- 
mother, an amiable, kindly, and sensible woman. His only real 
business, however, was the yearly attendance on his militia regi- 
ment, in which he rose successively to the rank of Major and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Commandant. But though this occupation only 
lasted a month, he found it became intolerable, and in 1770 resigned 
his commission. He describes these five years between his return 
and his father's death, which happened soon after his resijrnatkm, 
as the most irksome of his life. And the void which he relt from 
want of regular and professional employment, he has described in 
such a way, that the record thus left ought for ever deter men from 
embracing a merely literary life, whose circumstances are not snch 
as to make its gains, its moderate and precarious gains, a matter of 
necessary consideration. He enjoyed fully the ease of comfortable, 
though not of luxurious, or even affluent circumstances; he had t 
cheerful home, and if without the interest, was also free from the 
cares of a family; his time was at his own command ; and he lived 
in a library while at Buriton, and in the best society when in Loo- 
don. Yet listen to his moan over the want of that soverei^ps 
authority which a social position exercises, but so as to make its 
service perfect freedom compared with the slavery of nuUily and 
ennui. ** While so many of my acquaintance were married, or in 
Parliament, or advancing with a rapid step in the various roads of 
honour and fortune, I stc^ alone immovable and insignificant*'^ 
** I lamented that at the proper age I had not embraced the lucra- 
tive pursuits of the law or trade, the chances of civil office or India 
adventure, or even the fat slumbers of the Church ; and my re- 
pentance became more lively as the loss of time was more irre- 
trievable. Experience showed me the use of grafting my private 
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consequence on the importance of a grreat profewional body ; the 
benefits of these form connexions which are cemented by hope and 
interest, by gratitude and emulation, by the mutual exchanj?e of 
services and favour." (* Life,' chap, viii.) Then were not the 
occupations of his studious hours, and ef^pecially of his projected 
works, enough to fill up his time and satisfy his mind ? We saw 
him but lately seated on the Capitol, multa et preclara minantem. 
Had all these plans vanished without producing any fruit ? Not 
8o; be had, in the society of his earliest and most cherished friend 
Deyverdun, who by yearly visits, served to break the monotony of 
his aoperabundant leisure, commenced more literary works than 
one. The History of Switzerland was chosen for one subject; and 
the two friends made considerable preparation for its composition 
by collecting materials, which, when in German, were diligently 
translated by Deyverdun for the use of Gibbon, to whom the com- 
position was in 1767 consigned. He produced the first book of the 
History ; it was submitted to the judgment of a society of literary 
foreigners; the author, unknown to ihem, was present; he heard 
their sentence of condemnation with pain, but confirmed it in his 
cooler moments. It was, however, afterwards submitted to a better 
judge; Mr. Hume approved of it in all respects but the foreign 
language employed, and strongly recommended a continuation of 
the work. Gibbon himself, however, sided with the court below, 
and says in his * Life* that he committed the manuscript to the 
flames. This he neglected to do ; and though Lord Sheffield in a 
note has expressed an opinion coinciding with Hume's, he is thought 
to have destroyed it, possibly from respect for his friend's declared 
intent ion&* 

Another work was planned and partly executed during the same 
period. Gibbon and Deyverdun published in the two years 1767 
and 1768 an annual review, entitled *' Memoires Litteraires de la 
Grande Bretagne." To the first volume Gibbon contributed, among 
other papers, an excellent review of Ly ttleton's "History of Henry 
n.," at once acute, candid, and judicious. The second was adorned 
with an article on ** Walpole's Historical Doubts," from the pen of 
Mr. Hume. The dedication to Lord Chesterfield obtained for Dey- 
verdun the appointment of tutor to his successor, the late Earl; and 
when a third volume was nearly ready for publication he went 
abroad with the care of Sir Richard Worsley, and did not return 
till after the death of Gibbon's father. 

A third work also bears date in the same period of listlessness 
and discontent. It was an answer to Warburton's dream respect- 
ing the Sixth Book of the iEneid ; and though tinged with a bit- 
terness of spirit to which no anonymous writer should give way, 
all competent judges have admitted the victory over insolent and 
dogmatic paradox to have been complete. This was his first pub- 
lication in his native tongue, and, except his contributions to the 
periodical work, it was his only appearance through the press 

* Some believe that it is still among the Gibbon papers, the publica- 
tion of which Lord Sheffield, by his will, positively prohibited. 
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during the fifteen years that had elapsed since his Essay came 
out 

Thus there was no want of either study or literary labour to di- 
versify the learned leisure which yet he found so irksome. The 
contrast is surpassingly renuirkable, which his description presents 
to the account which D*Alembert has left us, of the calm pleasures 
enjoyed by him as long as he confined himself to geometrical pur- 
suits. Shall we ascribe this diversity to the variety of individual 
character and tastes ; or to the difierence in the nature of those 
literary occupations; or finally to the peculiarities of French 
societv, afibrding, as it does, daily occupation too easy to weary, 
and pleasing relaxation too temperate to clov 1 Perhaps partly to 
each of the three causes, but most of all to the abeorbinff nature of 
the geometrician's studies. It seems certain, however, Uiat no life 
of mere literary indulgence, of study unminffled with exertion, and 
wi^ continued, regular exertion, can ever be passed in tolerable 
contentment ; and tliat if the student has not a regular, and, as it 
were, a professional occupation to fill up the bulk of his time, he 
must make to himself the only substitute for it by engaging in 
some long and laborious work. Gibbon found by experience the 
necessity of some such resource; and we owe to his sense ^(^ it, 
the ** Decline and Fall of the Roman Emphre.** 

The preparations for this great work were made with deliberate 
care ; but the composition was deferred for several years, by the 
anxieties which his fother^s declining circumstances as well as 
health occasioned. After many vain enbrts to mend his ibrtuiMi W 
loans, and by parting with the residence at Putney, all of wluoll 
means were generously seconded by the son, he died in ITTilh 
partly from mental suffering; and it was not till two yean bid 
elapsed, that the heir of a fortune, now become moderate, coald 
finally close the farming concerns of the family and transfer his 
residence from Hampshire to London. At length, in 1772, he 
began the work, and so little did he find it easy to " hit the middle 
tone between a dull chronicle and a rhetorical declamation,** that 
the first chapter was thrice, and the two following ones were twice 
composed, before he could be satisfied with the eflfect. Possibly 
had he given the same careful revision to the subset^uent chapteis 
we should have seen a style more chastened ; and if his very de- 
fective taste in composition had retained the weeds which he took 
for flowers, at least such confused metaphors would have been ex- 
tirpated, as '* the aspect of Greek emperors towards the Pope being 
the thermometer of their prosperity, and the scale of their dvnasty, 
(ch. Ixvi.) — and " a ray of light proceeding from the darkness of 
the tenth century;*' and such enigmatical wrapping up of hii 
meaning, as ** the kindred appellation of Sctevola being illustrated 
by three sages of tlie law." (ch. xliv.) Certain it is that the three 
first chapters are beyond all comparison the most chastely com- 
posed of the whole seventy-one. 

After three years bestowed upon this work, the appearance of 
which was somewhat delayed bv his being in 1774 returned to 
Parliament for his cousin Mr. Elliott's borough of Liskeaid, the 
first volume, in quarto, was published in the month of Febniaiyi 
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The public voice amply confinned these important and learned 
judgments. The first edition of a thousand was exhausted in a 
few days; two others scarcely supplied the demand; and the 
Dublin pirates twice invaded the copyright The volume, more- 
over, was to be seen not only in the studies of the learned, but in 
the drawing-rooms of the idle and the gay. On the other hand, 
the violence of theological controversy was speedily excited by 
the two chapters ; and adversaries of various ranks in the Church, 
and of every degree of merit, hastened to the conflict, from Lend 
Hailes and Dr. Watson, afterwards Bishop of Llandafi^ down to 
Mr. Chelsum, a feeble but violent divine, and TaylcH*, an Arian 
minister. Vicar of Portsmouth, and alike wiongh^ded and en- 
thusiastic. Gibbon admits that for a while the noise stunned him, 
but he soon found that his antagonists were, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, far too- little prepared for the combat, by the poesesuooof 
any weapons save zeal, to occasion him any harm, and he reaolved 
to maintain silence and leave his defence to time, and to the body 
of those readers who had studied his work. This reserve he con- 
tinued until his veracity was attacked by the charge of iklBe 
quotations, and then he published his ** Vindication. Of that 
work the reverend editor of his Life and Histoiy well obaervei^ 
that " this single discharge from the ponderous artillery of learn- 
ing and sarcasm laid prostrate the whole disorderW squadron of 
rash and feeble volunteers who filled the ranks of his enemies 
while the more distinguished theological writers of the country 
stood aloof" (" Life," chap, ix., note 3.) 

Two years elapsed between the publication of the first and the 
commencement of the second volume, tiis curiosity had induced 
him to attend courses of lectures in anatomy under Dr. William 
Hunter, and in chemistry under Mr. Higgins ; and he read some 
books of natural history. In 1771 he went to Paris, on the invito 
tion of his friends the Neckers, who had come over to England on 
a visit, and this excursion occupied six months, which be ] 



veiy agreeably, if not very instructively, in the best Pariaian 
society. iJe was there, from his knowledge of the language and 
his early habits of foreign residence, more at home than most other 
strangers who frequent those circles, and there remain testimoniei 
of competent witnesses to his success. Mme. du Defiand deacribes 
it as very great indeed, praises his French, applauds also the ftd- 
ness of his conversation, is pleased with his manners, though she 
complains that he is much too fond of distinction and overrates the 
pleasures of French society ; she is in some doubt if he is a veiy 
clever man, though clear that he is a very learned one ; and nssriti. 

Gibbon, because he docs not express any concurrence or any approfal, 
except of the prudence of the manner, as thit Dr. Robertson agreed with 
him, or did not disapprove the line which he had pursued. Both the« 
great historians assumed that their opinions on the matter moat b« well 
known, and could not be mistaken by those their letters were addreased 
to, Mr. Hume*s being written to Gibbon himself, and Dr, Robertaoa** to 
Mr. Strahan, the publisher of his celebrated Sermon. 
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wmong other tfainfle, tlwt though he hu not the abilities (re^t)* 
ci Mvi Hume, ** il oe tombe pes dans les mtaies ridiculea, maie ee 
comp(Hte d'line manidre qui ne donne point de prise au ridicule, cc 
qui est fort difficile k eviter dans les societets qu*il Ircquente.*' 
(Lett, 284.) Soard gives more credit to his taleots, but charges 
him with being too prepared in his sentences and too anxious to 
shine, while he allows his conveiaation to be full and animated. 
He likewise pruses the facility and correctness of his French, 
tbongh he spoke it with a very strong accent and with extremely 
unpleasant mtonstions of the voice. 

His return to Parliament somewhat delayed the first volume, 
bat the attendance of some stormy sessions does not appear to have 
at all interrupted the further progress of the work. And the all 
but sinecure place of a Lord of Trade, which he accepted in 1779, 
could have very little influence on the disposal of his time. This 
ftvonr was opportunely bestowed on him as a recompense, not 
merely for his sleady support in Parliament, but for his drawing up 
a deduce for the British Government against the I'Vench claims in 
1778 ; it was written at the request of the Ministers, particularlv 
Lord Thurlow, then Chancellor, and was prepared in concert with 
the Foreign Office, from which the materials were furnished. The 
work is allowed to have been respectably executed; and the 
scurrilous attack upon it by Wilkes* generally set down to tbe 
account of fkctions spleen, had no snccess. in 1780 he lost his 
seat in Parliament, at the general election ; and soon sJler pub- 
lished his second and third volumes, which, he confesses, were by 
no means so well received as the first had been. Loid North^s 
friendship restored him to the House of Commons as member for 
Lymington, a seat which he retained until Mr. Pitfs dissolution 
to defisat the famous Coalition in 1784. The Board of Trade bad 



L abolished some months beforo« and his income being no longer 

adequate to a comfortable residence in Londou, he resolved to pass 
the rest of his life at Lausanne. 

After the publication of his second and third volumes, which 
bring down the History to tbe fall of the Western Empire at the 
beginning of the sixth century, he hesitated for some months 
whether to continue the work or terminate it at that period. This 
interval was passed in classical studies, particularly of the Greek 
noets and historians, but with excursions into tlie writings of tbe 
Socratio school. But 

Modio do fonto Icporum 
Surgii amori aliquid quod in ipsis iloribus angat. 

He fbund ** in the luxury of freedom the wish for the daily toil, the 
active pursuit which gave value to every work and an object to 
every inquiry ;*' and the same wunt of a regular occupation that 
had originally given rise to the work determined him to continue 

• Hiinic*t difficulty in spcakinjr iho Ittnt'imgc, nnd liis awkward 
though simple ond unafTcctcd manners, were often iho hubject of nierri- 
inrnt at Paris ; but this very nulvotd contributed to tiic reputation of 
* lo bon David,** as be was generally termed. 

16 
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it. Before he left England he had nearly finished the iburth 
volume. He had also been urged by the importunate zeal of Dr. 
Priestley to enter into a controversy with him on the subject of 
his two chapters. That indiscreet and angry polemic sent him a 
copy of his work on the "Corruptions of Christianity," civilly in- 
timating that it was intended not as a gift but as a challenge. 
Gibbon declined the invitation in a sneering letter, questioniDg 
whether he or his correspondent best deserved the name of un- 
believer. Priestley replied, that Gibbon's honour as well as his 
principles called tor a defence, inasmuch as he had covertly and 
not with honest openness assailed Christianity. Gibbon's rejoinder 
declined all further correspondence " with such an adversary." 
Priestley tlicn stated that their correspondence not being confi- 
dential, he might possibly print it. Gibbon replied that he alcxie 
had the right to authorize such a proceeding, and that he withheld 
his consent. Priestley, on the ground that the subject of their 
letters was public, asserted his right to print them ; which he did 
soon after Gibbon's decease. The opinion of tlie world has long 
since been pronounced very unanimously, that though Gibbon^ 
sneers were chargeable with impertinence, yet Priestley's whole 
proceeding was entirely without justification, and his reason for 
publishing the correspondence utterly absurd. 

In the autumn of 1788 Gibbon repaired to Lausanne, where his 
friend Dey verdun had settled, and took up his abode with him, the 
house belonging to the one, and the other defraying the expense of 
the establishment. A year elapsed before the change, the want of 
his books, and the renewal of his long interrupted acquaintance with 
his Lausanne friends allowed him to re«%ume his habits of reffahr 
work. Some considerable time was also spent in determming 
whether when distributinnr his matter on so various and often con- 
fused a subject he should follow the chronological order of evente, 
or *• groupe the picture by nations," and he wisely preferred the 
latter course. He then began to work diligently, and finished the 
fifth volume in less than two years, the sixth, and last, in thirteen 
months. He must be himself allowed to describe the cooclD:>ion of 
his arduous labours. 

" It was," he says, •* on the day, or rather the night of the STth 
of June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page in a summer-house in my garden. 
After layinir down my pen I took several walks in a berceau, or 
covered walk of acacias, which commands a proi^pect of the country, 
the lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was 
serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, 
and all nature was silent." — '* I will not," he adds, ** dissemble the 
first emotions of joy on recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the 
establishment of rny fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a 
sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that whatever might be the future date of my History, the litbof 
the historian must bo short and precarious." (" Life," ch. x.) 

He returned for a few months to London, in order to superintend 
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the pablication of the last volumes. During this vii>it he lived, both 
io Suflsez and London, in the fhmily of Lord Sheffield, which had 
in some sort become his own. He remained a few vieeks afler the 
puMication on his fifly-first birth-day, 27tb April, 1788, for which 
coincidence it was deferred a little while — a strange arrangement, 
certainly, when the expediency of despatch had been so strongly 
felt as to reijuire nine sheets a-week from the printer and three 
thousand copies of each. Before he left England ho. had full notice 
of thestonn which the infidel tendency and, still more, the indecency 
of many portions of the last three volumes, raised against him. To 
the former charge he had been accustomed, and he was prepared for 
it; but he expresses much surprise at the second, a surprise not 
mater than that of his reader, provided he be alco a reader of the 
filiatory. 

His retarn to Lausanne was saddened by the deplorable condition 
ia which he found his friend Deyverdnn, reduced by repeated 
strokes of apoplexy to a state that made a prolongation of his life 
not desirable either for himself or for those to whom he was dear. 
At his death, a year afler, he was found to have given Gibbon by 
his will the option of purchasing the house and garden, or of holding 
it for life at an easy price; and he preferred the latter arrangement, 
which allowed him with prudence to lay out a considerable sum in 
improvements. ToDeyverdun, whose loss left him solitary when 
he bad been accustomed to domestic comfort, there succeeded in his 
friendship and intimacy the family of the Severys; but thoufrh their 
interconrse was close, and their meeting daily, he sighed over the 
km of a domestic society still more constant. His chief enjoyment 
oontinaed to be in his books ; nor does his time during the latter 
yean of his life appear to have hung heavy on his hands. The 
society of Lausanne was select and agreeable; his circumstances 
I easy for the scale of expense in that country, and must have 
t improved by the sale of his History, though he nowhere gives 
w bOV intimation of the sums which he received, and his editor 
Lord Sheffield has not supplied the omission ; but he probably was 
aboat the wealthiest person in Lausanne, and could indulge, as he 
liked to indulge, in the pleasures of a constant though modest hos- 
pitality. Oqeasional visits of strangers varied the scene ; and such 
as were distinguished, from what country soever, failed not to pre- 
sent themselves at his house. He describes the visit of Prmce 
Henry of Prussia in autumn, 1784, as having proved ** both flatter- 
ing firora his affiibility, and entertaining from his conversation." A 
yet more illustrious name occurs in his account of 1788, when " Mr. 
Fox, escaped from the bloody tumult of the Westminster election, 
gave him two days of his free and private society." From ten in 
Uie morning to ten at night they passed their time together. The 
conversation never flagged for a moment ; there was little of politics 
in it, but he gave such a character of Pitt as one great man should 
five of another, his rival. Of books they talked much, from the 
History to Homer and the "Arabian Nights;" much about the 
country and about "my garden," says Gibbon, "which he under- 
stands &r better than I do." — Let us dwell on the picture he has 
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sketched with trutli of one of the most amiable of grenX men:— 
•* He seemed to feel and to envy the happiness of my situation, 
while I admired the powers of a superior man, as they are blended 
in his attractive character with the softness and Pimplicity of a 
child. Perhaps no humnn beinof was ever more perfectly exempt 
from the taint of malevolence, vanity, or falsehood."* 

This sketch, which adorns the " Life," is shaded by a dark touch 
or two in the "Correspondence." He cries out loudly against the 
female accompaniment of the great statesman's travels; asks if Fox 
will never loam the importanccof chi racier, and, strangely enough, 
contrasts him with his other friend of looser feme c«^rtainly, though 
of more correct demeanour, Sylvester Douglas, afterwards Lord 
Glenborvie, who had in consequence letl behind him an universally 
favourable impiccJ^ion. On Fo.x, he says, "the people gazed as on 
a prodiiry, but he showed little inclination to converse with them ;" 
and Gtbbon iidds, that " the scandalous impropriety of showing his 
mistress to all Europe" had given much offence. 

During the two or three following years, the French Revolution 
drove a number, he says "a swarm," of emigrants to Switzerland, 
and Lausanne was ho filled with them that he describes the "nar- 
row habitations of the town and country as occupied by the first 
names and titles of the departed monarchy." Among others were 
the Due de Guignes and the Marechal de Castries; but Males- 
herbes, the Grainmonts, Mounier, formerly President of the National 
Assembly, and Lally-Tollendal, were those whom be allowed to 
cultivate his acquaintance. The Prince de Conde and Calonne 
passod through Luisanne in 1790 on their way to Italy, bnt he was 
confined with the gout and another disorder, by which he afterwards 
fell. The celebrated adversary of Calonne, however, M. Necker, 
he visited that year at his chateau of Coppet, near Greneva. •' I 
could have wishoil," says Gibbon, ** to have shown him as a warn- 
ing to aspiring youth possessed with the demon of ambition. With 
all the means of present happiness in his power, he is the most 
miserable of human bcinfis ; the past, the present, and the foturo 
are equally odious to him. When I suggested some domestie 
amusement of books, building, &c., he answered with a deep tone 
of despair, * Dans Petal oCi je suis je ne puis sentir que le coup dc 
vent qui m'a abattu.* " Well may Gibbon add, •* how different 
from the constant cheerfulness with which our poor friend Lord 
North supported his fill." The lover of Mile. Curchod, not un- 
naturally, nor yet very tenderly, or even politely, adverts to Mme. 
Necker's mode of supporting the common calamity which had 

* The likeness would lie improved by substituting pride for vanity , bat 
still more by leaving both substantives out. It was the saying of Fox 
himself, that " praise was good for the Fox family ;" but such portion of 
this weakne^^s as he iiad was of a very harmless, inoffensive, even amiable 
cast. Another liltlcncss of the kind was his groat love of great people, 
agreeably to the arislofralic pro[)cnsities of Whigs. He would speak 
amusinirly enou*rh of ** my friend the Duke of this," and **my ft'iend 
Lord John that,** when designating persons whose title to the diatinctioa 
rested on their place in the peerage almost alone. 
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exiled lo their own country, from one which thoy hiid i^rotHly mis- 
governed, a wealthy, a learned fiiinily, that aflbctcd the Htiitioii of 
philoMphere. **She maintains more external coiii|N)siiro, inniri le 
diable n*y pcrd rien.** There follows a fair and tKMnevvh.it favouruhle 
character of this weak man. Any thin^ more detipicubh? than the 
figure he makea in Gibbcm^H sketch can hardly ho coiict'ivLNl. Tiio 
vear after ho again visited Coppet freqiiOMtly ; nnd hu fuiind 
Necker*s spirits much rewtored, oripecialiy since the publication of 
his last book, not the *' fionhcur d(M SutH," his clevoruxt work, hut 
probably his answer to Culonnc*s " (/(impte Rendu.** 

On tne French Revolution Gibbon frequently expresHCin his ntron;; 
opinion and warm feelings in perfect accordance with tho-o of 
Burke; of whom ho says, ** I admire his oUK]nence, 1 approve his 
poiitica, I adore his chivalry, and I can almost cxcuhc his reverence 
for church establishments.*' Kven when Biirko*s violtMicu had 
spurned all bounds of moderation, we find the hintoriaii, in refer- 
ence to the famous debate of Mny, 1701, in his letters exclaiinin/r, 
** Poor Burke is the most eloquent and rational madman that 1 over 
knew. I love Fox*8 feelings, but I doubt the fKilitical principles of 
the man and of the party.** 

In 1791 Ix)rd Sheffield's family pnid him a vinit, passing some 
time with him at Lausanne, where they foiihd him Bet lied in an 
excellent house and handsomo garden, commanding u hoautif'nl 
view of the lake and the Alpd, and the well-culiivated, well- 
wooded country in the foreground. Thoy were mo.st hoHj)itably 
received by him, and introduced to the pleasant and select society 
of the place and of the French emigrants, a society in which the 
historian was the principal person, and was the object of universal 
lespect and esteem. They found him so much under the impres- 
sion already adverted to respecting the danger of revolution, that 
he seriously argued in favour of the Jjisbon Inquisition, saying, ** ho 
would not At the present moment give up oven that old CHiablish- 
ment'* Well might ho call Bnrke u rational mudrnan ! Possibly 
the compliment might not have been returned. 

During the next year the French fever hud extended itself into 
Switzerland, and he found the society of LauHanne greatly affected 
bv it. ** Never did he know any place so much changed in a year.*' 
The storm, however, blew over as far as the I'ays do Vaud was 
eonccrned, and beyond some arrents for meditated insurrection, 
nothing Uiok place to dinturb the public tranquillity, lie thoretore 
deferred for another year the visit which he had prorniHod his 
friends, with whom he was to have paHsud twelve monthn after 
their return to Knglnnd. At first the long journey in his infirm 
state of health made him dread the undertaking; then the appre- 
hension of disturbances in Lausanne induced him to defer his 
departure. Aflerwirds he found those fears groundless; hut a 
more serious danger lowered in the month of October, from the 
French occupying Savoy under General MonteH(|uieu,and threaten- 
ing the Helvetian territory, (iunnva required the stipulated aid of 
Berne, and above eleven tliouMand men, in aid of three thouHund 
Geneveae, occupied the neighbourhood of Coppet and Nyon. A 
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convention was concludrd, Fccurin|; tho indcpcndenco of the little 
republic nt tlio end of October ; and tho Pays do Vaud bein^ thus 
for the present tieciired thini attack, (libbon no lon((cr contemplated 
the necetf^^ity of nbandoninf; \m library and garden, and of seeking 
shelter in Zurich or (^)n8tancc. 

It in t!in<riilar ononirh, and sufficiently characteristic of those 
timci>, thai (itinera) Montemiuieu ono eveninjff immediately after 
BJ^nin^; the convriiiion, suddenly entered the room whcro tho 
Ncckertt wen*, at Rolle, whither inoy had Hod on account ot* Mmo. 
de Staers nppro;ichin|r confinement. He had run iwajr from his 
victoriouH nnny in connoquence of a decree a^inst him by the 
Convention ; and ordrrrt havini; l>ren ^iven to secure him, alive or 
dead, he tlrd throu<rh Switzerland into Ciormany, intcndinjr powibly 
by R circnitoiis route to reach shelter in r<n(;land. He was sne- 
cecdcd by Kellerniann, and the feaiw of the Swiss roturned. A few 
dnyn, however, retitored pence and security to the minds of all at 
]«au!*nnni\ Savoy was erected into tho l)<:partment du Mont-Blanc ; 
(leneva wn« re vohit ionised, and summoned a convention to meet 
The weultlii(?r inhabitants retired to tho Pays do Vaud, where all 
apprelKuisions of attack or of insurrection had subsided at the 
be^innin|;r of 17J);). - 

In thrsK circuinstances Gibbon's promised visit to Lord Sheffield 
would liave hern in nil probability still postponed, but for an un- 
fortunate evcMit in his triemrs family — his wife's death — and his 
writini; to re(]uirp ronsolntinn and supjiort under this loss. Gibbon 
behaved most ailtninbly on the occasion, for ho loitt no time in sel- 
i\n{r out upon a Um^r^ very inconvenient, and somewhat norilous 
journey round the French frontier, though in a state of body little 
fit for underffoinff »<uch fati<rue. He had some years before suftbrcd 
from erysipelas, which had left a swelling; in the lej^s. He had 
been visited with a severe fit of the j^out in 1701, and a^fain the 
Icdlowiii^ year; but his chief infirmity was a very unwieldy 
rupture, which all who saw him perceived, but which he himaolf 
most unnccountiibly never suppostMl ony one could be aware of» and 
ncivor had mentioned in the slijqfhte$it way either to any medical 
man, or even to his vulet-de-chambre. The death of his friend 
Severy, afier n loni; illness, had likewise indisposed him to any 
exertion. Yet with nil these difficulties to strugf^lo ajj^ainst, Iia 
manfully set out alMiiit the month of May, and, nfler n tedioun and 
circuitous journey hy Frankfort and Brussels, reached Ostend at 
tho end of that inontli, and Sheffield House in liondon a few days 
after. There, und at Sheffield Place in Sussex, ho remained during 
the summer, excepiin^; only a visit to Mrs. Gibbon at Bath, and 
one to I«ord Speiic(>r at Althorp in October. 

He came to fx)nd(m early in November. Ho now found it neces- 
sary to consult physicians, and it beinj^ ascertained that he had 
hydrocele as well as hernia, tho operation of puncturingf waR pei^ 
formed. Under this, which is not considered painful, nor if the 
only complaint, dan^rerous, he showed great cheerfulness, making 
jokes with the operator during the time. Nu less than four quarts 
of fluid were taken off, and as he had no fever he was able to go 
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oat in a few days, though the tumour continued of about half its 
former size, owing to the other malady. The water immediately 
began to form af^in; a second operation was necessary— it was 

STfbmied Nov. 24, /ind it proved much more painful than the first 
is letters continued as gay as utFual ; and he announced his inten- 
tion of going to Sheffield Place in a few days. He visited Lord 
Aackland in Kent; he returned to dine with the Chancellor, (Lord 
Loughborough,) and met there Mr. Pitt, with Burke and Wind- 
ham; and before the middle of December he reached Lord Sheffield's. 
While there he was observed to be exceedingly changed, though in 
London, a few days before, his conversation had been as lively and 
animated as ever. He moved about with difficulty ; he oflen retired 
to his room ; the formation of water again showed itself; his appe- 
tite began to fail ; and he observed it was a bud sign with him 
when he could not eat at breakfast — the only desponding expression 
that escaped him. Fever now made its appearance, and Lord Shef^ 
field recommended his removal to London, where he went by a very 
painful journey on the 6th of January. Two days after, Lord Shef- 
field jomed hkn, and a third operation relieved him of six quarts. 
His spirits were revived by this relief, and when his friend left town, 
he reckoned upon being able to go out in a day or two; but on the 
15th he was taken violently ill in the night, and he died the fol- 
lowing day, 16th January, 1794. Two days before, he had received 
the visit of Lady Spencer and her mother Lady Lucan; and on the 
next day he rose and saw several friends, with whom conversing as 
late as five in the evening, the talk foil on a favourite topic with 
him, tiie probable duration of his life, which he fixed at ten years at 
least, perhaps twelve, and perhaps twenty. In less than two hours 
be became drowsy, passed an exceedingly bad night, and though in 
the morning he found himself better and got up, he was persuaded 
to retire again into his bed, in which he expired before one o*clock. 
His servant said that he never at any time appeared to have sup- 
posed himself in danger, unless his desiring to see Mr. Darell, his 
solicitor, might be considered to indicate some such feeling. He 
was buried in Lord Sheffield's vault at Hitching, in Sussex, and an 
epitaph in Latin was inscribed on his tomb, the composition of Dr. 
Parr, and describing his style with more discrimination than is to 
be found in many of that experienced lapidary writer's compositions. 
**Copioeum, splendidum, concinnum orbe verborum, et summo arti- 
ficio distinctum oration is genuK, rcconditse exquisitseque sententise.'' 
It remains before cont^idering the historical merits of Gibbon, that 
eoine account be given of his personal qualities, beyond that which 
has incidentally been drawn from the opinions of Suard and Def- 
fand. His honourable and amiable disposition, his kind and even 
temper was praised by all, displayed as it was in the steadiness of 
hia friendships, and the generosity of his conduct towards Deyver- 
dun, and indeed all who needed whatever help his circumstances 
enabled him to give. Perhaps the warmth of his affisclion was yet 
more strikingly exemplified in his steady attachment to his kind 
annt. Miss Porten, and towards his venerable stepmother, who sur- 
vived him. Nor can any just exception be taken to his political 
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conduct when in Parliament, the personal friend as he was of Lord 
North, and the consicientioiis approver of his mcaKurea. If he joined 
in the Coalition which made shipwreck of all the parties to it, he 
only erred with far greater politicians, and mif;ht well plead his 
habitual respect and CHtcein tor his leader as the justification of 
joinini^ in his fatal mistake. 

He never was. more than a silent spectator of those groat and 
fierce strugirlon. lie appears early to have felt that his talents 
were not adapted to public speaking, an error which many able and 
even highly giilod men fall into from not bcin^ aware how much 
the faculty of thinking on his logts is an acquisition of habit to any 
man of tolerable nbiliticp, who will devote himself to gain a faculty* 
beyond most otiiort*, bearing a premium dioproportioned to its real 
merits in every free country. He repeatedly endeavoured to over- 
come his repugnance, and to risk the consequences of a failure, 
which at\er all would only have continued the silence he condemned 
himi<elf to. As oflcn as he cumo near the point, he shrank back, 
saymg, it " was more tremendous than he had imagined— the great 
speakers filled hicn with despair, the bud ones witli terror/' After- 
wards, on again coming noar the tank, ho recoils, os he says, not for 
want of preparation and of matter, but "from dread of exposing him- 
self.** This personal vanity, then, finally condemned him to silence 
— or as he says, " lie rcnmmcd in his seat safe but inglorious." He 
would not tako the chance of success which would have greatly 
exalted him, for fear by failing ho should remain where he was. 
He refused to take a gratis ticket in the political lottery, where he 
might have gained by the adventure, and could not possibly lose, 
unless, indeed, his vanity might have been mortified for nine daya 
by men citing his fiiliirc. 

His colloijuial {)owers were by all accounts of a high order, but 
certainly nut of the highest; for he was careful of his expressions 
to the pitoh of pedautry ; his remarks caiuo as if prepared for the 
prcHs; his wit wms e(iuiilly precise, and his manner was strongly 
tinged with ntfectntion. (ireat resources of information, and as 
much readiness of argument, and remark, and sally, as his conceit 
would allow to appear, miiiistered to the htnple of his talk. Sir 
James Mackintosh, in reference to Gil)b(m*s powers of conversation, 
was wont to say, that he might have been cut out of a corner of 
Durkc's mind, without being missed. I say in reference to his 
powers of converhalion; though Mr. Green, who relates the anec- 
dote, considers the application of the remark as having been general. 
But Sir James fur bettor knew the merit of Gibl)on, and the value 
of his great work, than thus to compare him generally with Burke 
— whose whole writings, excellent as they are for t>ome qualities, 
will never stand nearly so high in the estimation of mankind, either 
for profound learning or for various UKcfuIness, as the " Decline and 
Fall." 

His letters have the faults of his conversation ; they are not 
easy or natural ; all is constrained, all for effect. No one can sup- 
pose in reading them that a word would have been clianged, had 
the writer known they were to be published the morning after he 
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desntehed them, and bad sont them to the printing-office instead 
of tne poBt-oflico. 

The external appearance of Gibbon was extremely ungraceful 
and ibrbiddinff. In his early years his figure was very small and 
slender, but bis head disproportionately larfi^e. In after life his 
whole form was changed, and his larfifc head and barely human 
features, seemed better adapted to the bulk into which his body 
had swelled. By far the best picture of him and of his conversa- 
tion is fifiven by Colman, whom Mr. Crokcr copies in a note to his 
invaluable edition of Boswell's JohuHon (vol. i. p. 121.) "The 
learned Gibbon was a curious counterbalance to the learned, (may 
I not say the le$$ learned ?•) Johnson. Their munnerH nnd tastes, 
both in writinff and conversation, wore as different sh their habili- 
ments. On the day I first sat down with Johnson, in his rusty 
brown suit, and his black worsted stockinprn, (jihlK)n wan placed 
opposite to me in a suit of flowered velvet, with a hnpf and sword. 
Kach had his measured phraseology ; and Johnpou*s famous paral- 
lel between Dryden and Pope mi^ht be looHcly parodied in re- 
ference to himself and Gibbon. Johnson's Htylc was ^rraiid, and 
Gibbon's elejofant; the stateliiicps of the former was sometimes 
pedantic, and the polish of the hitter was sometiineH finical. John- 
son marched to kettlcdruniH and trumpets, (iihhon moved to flutes 
and hautboys ; Johnson hewed passaffCH throuf^ii the Alps, while 
Gibbon levelled walks through porks and gardens. Mauled as I 
had been by Johnson, (libhon poured balm upon my bruises, hv 
condescending once or twice in the course of the evenintr to talk 
with mc. The great historian was light and playful, suiting his 
matter to tlie capacity of the boy ; but is was done more sito ; still 
his manner prevailed, still he tapped his snuff-box, still he smiled 
and smiled, and rounded his periods with the same air of good 
breeding as if he were conversing with men. His mouth, melli- 
fluous as Plato's, was a round hole nearly in the centre of his 
visage." 

We are now in the la.st place to consider Gibl)on as an historian, 
and in considering the nature and estimating the merits of his 
great work, the first thing that naturally requires our attention is 
the plan. In the subject, as he has defined or rather extended it, 
there is manifestly a remarkable defect. There is no correctness 
in representing the decline of the Roman Empire as having lastod 
from the age immediately following that of the Antonines, at the 
end of the second century, to the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks in the middle of the fifteenth — a period of nearly thirteen 
hundred years. It is true that the seat of power had been trans- 
ferred from Italy to the confines of Asia; but in order to make the 
Roman F!mpire survive for six centuries and a half the drstruction 
of the Western Kmpire, it becomes necessary to regard, and the 
author does accordingly regard, Charlemagne as having formed a 
new empire in the west, and his succ(;s.«orH, first of the Carlovin- 

• It really in iiinguliir to bi»o any kind of doubt cxprcsKcd on this I 
any one who had ever heard cither autlior. 
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gian raco and then of the Capctlan, as governing the Roman Em- 
pire. Indeed, the unity of the subject, and its clear limitation, 
would have been more perfectly niaintained by making the History 
terminate with the submersion of the Western Empire by the con- 
quest of Kome in the beginniug of the sixth century. The subjcctt 
as it has been continued far beyond the original design, is, there- 
fore, wanting in unity ; it is not so much the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire as the history of the whole world for the first 
fourteen or fifteen centuries of tlie Christian era. 

In order to keep some order and arrangement in a subject 
so vast and various, it becomes necessary either to follow strictly 
the order of time in relating successive events— or to group those 
events, and chieily by tlie countries which were the scenes of 
them— or to adopt a middle course and to treat chronologically 
the events of each group. CJibbon has, generally speaking, taken 
this third line, and has pursued it with much skill and felicity. 
Rut he has also adopted occasionally other principles of distriba- 
tion, and has collected all the events relating to some important 
subject, as tlie rise or downfall of a religious sect, and has given 
those events as the general liistory of that subject To this course, 
however, there are exceptions. It was not judicious to separate 
from the general history of Constantino an event so important in 
its inllueuce, both on his own fortunes and on the condition of his 
empire, as his conversion to Christianity, making it instead of Pa- 
ganism the established religion of the Roman world. One con- 
sequence, amonir others, of this separation is, that the historical 
reader can hardly recognise Constantino's identity or that of his 
most famous victory, **the battle of the standard,"* by which be 
took Rome and established his fortune. Another consequence is, 
that had the History ended with the first publication, comprising 
the first sixteen chapters, the reader would have been left wholly 
ignorant of the most important part of Constantino's reign, althoa^n 
tiie narrative had e.xlended over two-thirds of that reign, and in- 
comparably Uie most material as well as the largest portion of it 
It is a tliird consequence that his religious history, being n^served 
tor a separate narrative, is blended with the establishment of the 
Christian religion, which was only fully efiected during the cen- 
tury after his decease ; and thus the general narrative breaks off 
in the middle of Julian's reii^n and of the fourth century : then the 
ecclesiastical history goes back to the beginning of that century 
and continues to the middle of the fifth ; and lastly, the seneral 
narrative, thus interniptoil, is again taken up where it left off in 
Julian's reign. Tluis, too, the history of Mahomet and his imme- 
diate successors is given apart from tliat of their conqueRta. The 
reigns of the six caliphs who conquered Porsia, Syria, Egypt, and 
part of Africa, are all given, though shortly ; and no one,' to read 
the chapter containing that history (the fitlieth), would ever 8U9r 
pect that any of them, not even Omar, and Ali, and Otiiman, had 

• Then* is no nuMition whati vor ovi'ii of the word Lobar urn in the 
tifHt piiblic.iti.in. It occurs not under the head of tho b.ittlo, but in llio 
:iOth chapU'r, which gives llie religious history of the empire. 
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ever drawn a sword, though the rise of their religion had been re- 
lated, and eveh its peculiar doctrines described, and though that 
history covered a period of half a century (032 to (580). Ilcnco 
anticipaticm and repetition, or the choice between these and obscu- 
rity, becomes unavoidable. Other defects of a like description 
idtLj be found oat in the design ; but it must on all hands be ad- 
mitted, that the extraordinary nature of the subject, its many scat- 
tered parts, its consisting of so much poj>scssing no interest, and 
yet not easy to omit, with so mucli which, though interesting, is 
of most difficult arrangement and compression, interirascd obstacles 
all but insuperable to the composition of a work having any pre- 
tenuons to either unity or method, and the historian has been 
always most justly praised for liaving approached as near as could 
reasonably be expected to a perfection of impossible attainment 

The great merit of Gibbon is his extraordinary industry, and the 
general fidelity of his statements, as attested by tiie constant re- 
ferences which he makes to his numerous and varied outhorities — 
references which enabled the "most faithful of historians"* to 
ascertain clearly their accuracy, thot is, the truth of his narrative. 
This is the very first virtue of the liistorical character; and that 
merit, therefore, is fully possessed by Gibbon. In it ho is the 
worthy rival of Robertson, and in it lie forms a remarkable con- 
trast to Hume. 

The next great merit of Gibbon is the judgment with which he 
weighs conflicting authorities, and the freedom witli which he 
rejects improbable relations. His sagacity is remarkable ; and his 
attention seems ever awake When we consider the ob.scurity in 
which many events during the dark ages are necessarily shrouded, 
nay, even &ie multitude of obscure actors on tlie turbulent and 
varied scenes — persons whom he yet was not at liberty to pass 
over— tins praise, so generally accorded to liim, becomes the more 
flattering, in proportion us the task was the more diflScult of fol- 
lowing scanty and uncertain lights, and describing strange but 
oftentimes mean transactions, iiis most distinguished translator 
and commentator, aflcr,at one time, doubting his general accuracy 
and powers of discrimination, has confessed, upon a more careful 
perusal, with a constant reference to his authorities, that he had 
judged him too severely, and has done ample justice, as well to 
•* his power of judicious discrimination" (Jusfcsse d\'sprit) " as to 
the immensity of his re.searches and the variety of his knowledge."! 
The third excellence of the work is its varied learning, distri- 
buted in the vast lK>dy of notes which accompany the text, and 
which contain no small portion of a critical abstract, serving for a 
catalogue raistmne, of the works referred to in the page. 'I'hough 
many of these notes are somewhat flippant, and some are far from 
decent, they form, perhaps, the most striking, certainly the most 
entertaining part of the work. 

• Robertson. Hen his letter on the publication of the tirfit volume. 
Tliat frrc'iii writer had diligently traced tiie author's references, 
t Guizot. Preface. 
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It must, lastly, be allowed, that the narrative is as lacid aa the 
confused nature of the subject will admit; and that, whatever de- 
fects may be ascribed to it, there is nothing tiring or monotODoasa 
nothing to prevent th(; reoder^s attention from being kept ever 
awuke. When the nature of the subject is considered, perhaps 
there may some doubt arise, if the chaster style of Livy. of 
Robertson, or even of Hume, could have rendered this story ae 
attractive as Gibbon^s manner, singularly free from all approach to 
monotony, though otten deviating widely from simplicity and nature. 

These are, truly, excellencies of a high, some of them excel- 
lencies of the highest, order, and all possessed by Gibbon in an 
ample measure— (Hitient industry, general fidelity, sagacioos die- 
crimination, jealous vigilance in detecting error and falsehood, 
various, profound, and accurate learning, all combined to produce 
a history, whicli with eminent clearness unravels a perplexed uid 
obscure subject but one of extreme importance, and which gives in 
a connected view the transition from former ages to our own, 
uniting, us has been happily observed,* by a kind of brid^ the 
story of the ancient and the modern world. It would be difficult 
for more of the virtues of a great historian to unite in the same 
person. 

But great vices also fell to his share. lias tantas viri virtutea 
in^cntia vitia irqnubant (Liv. xxi. ch. 4.) lie never attained, 
with ail his practice, the lirst quality of the historical style, and 
wliich goes deeper than the mere manner, the power of narrative. 
The story does not flow smoothly along ; its course i^ interrupted; 
it wants unity, being broken down into fragments. It is almost as 
much argumentative as narrative. But above all it fails in the 
very tirst quality of narrative ; it does not assume the ignorance 
of the reader and relate things in their order, proceeding from 
what has been told or explained to what remains undisclosed. 
Now this is the iuo.>t essential quality of all didactic compositions, 
and for the present ])uriK)so every work is didactic. Whether a 
science is to be unfolded, or an argument to be enforced, or a story 
to be tuUl, nothing should be anticipated, nothing assumed to be 
known before it has been propounded. Now Gibbon constantly 
sootns to assume that his reader knows the subject, and continually 
alludes to what has yet to be brought before him. It is a part of 
this defect, indeed it is the main cause of this detect, that he is 
generally observing u|X)n matters rather than plainly recounting 
them. Numberless instances might bo given of these anticipations 
and assumptions; nut a few of his leaving out the facts and losing 
himself in the remarks. One or two may suffice rattier as explain- 
ing timn 08 proving those positions, to which all Gibbon's readers 
must assent. — There is nothing more elaborate than his History of 
Alexander Severus; yet two references are made to his death, 
and one of them is made the subject ot' a general inference, at a 
considerable distance from the account of his nuirder, aflerwanls 
given (chap, vii.) ; a long digression on the finances of the empire, 

* Milinan*s Preface. 
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ai well ti ft hiitory of Maximin, being interposed between these 
allwIoiM and the narrative of tlie death. — A groat and just pane- 
gpm it delivered of Papinian, the grroatest lawyer And statOHinan 
or hi^ftgeiand prime minintorof tlio Emperor Caracalla.* Ilia 
dei^ le eiid to have caused general sorrow ; but we are never 
told thftl he died, or how, and can only conjecture as mowt likely 
thai the tyrant put him to death for nobly refusing to follow 
Seneoft'a ezamide ftod defend parricide. (Chap, vi.)— i^ too in 
the same chapteft a minuter account with some statements, and 
espeomlly some notes that might have been spared, is given of the 
monater Elagabalua. We are told that he sent his portrait to Rome 
^ bifcre he marohed thither in person. But the important event of 
|^;-Ul going there la altogether left out, and we only know it by being 
tfterwaraa told of his conduct in the capital. — Hpeaking of the war 
P of Ifooftillt be mentions the confederacy of Tayef as a thing already 
deiorlbed and known to the reader, yet it never had even been 
alluded ta (Chap. I.) 

All this proceeds from the false notion which Gibbon seems to 
have formed of a dignified style. He will not condescend to be 
plain : he forgets that the very business of the historian is to relate 
the history of events as they happened. He must always shine; 
but labouring for effect, he wholly omits the obvious consideration 
that relief is absolutely necessary to produce it ; and forgets that a 
strong unbroken light may dazzle without pleasing, or may f>hine 
rather than illuminate, and that a broad glare may be as confused 
and uninteresting as darkness itself. The main fault of his style 
is the perpetual effort which it discloses. Hume may have con- 
cealed his art better than Robertson, yet the latter is ever at his 
entire ease, while Gibbon is ever in the attitudes of the Academy ; 
he is almost agonistic. He can tell nothing in plain terms, un- 
adorned with ngure, unseasoned with epigram and point. Much 
tinsel is the result ; many a puerile ornament ; many a gaudy allu- 
sion. But the worst consequence of the erroneous theory, afler 
the fktal effect of spoiling the narrative and making the story be 
told by allusion and hint rather than historically, is that it leads to 
no small obscuritv in the diction. This great historian furnishes 
an example of the style so much in favour with some inferior 
writers of a later date, the enigmatical. Forgetting that the we 
of language is to disclose our thoughts, they seem rather to adopt 
the politic cardinaPs notion that speech was given us to conceal 
them, and accordingly they seem at the end of each fine sentence 
as if they cried in a tone of defiance, ** Find me out the moaning 
of that !** Of course the proverbial servility of imitators has since 
gone very far beyond the earlier examples in Tacitus, Montesquieu, 
and Gibbon. Yet the latter has innumerable pasrages at which we 
guess long ere we can be sure of their sense. Another conse- 
quence df the determination to pursue the same stately march on 
all occasions is, that the most common things being wrapt up in the 

• So Gibbon makes him. Ho appoarn, however, to have been dia. 
missed from bis office of Fnefeetut rr$lorio some time before. 

17 
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saino dififnified or odornod lanj^uage, the matter, beside oludinjp for 
Hoinu time uur appreliOMHion, forms a coiitraHt so ludicrous with tlie 
manner, ihut tjomewhut of ridicule id produced when the senne is 
well u^certuined. 

To exemplify theae remarks, which mui«t have pre«eiited them- 
oelveH to nil readerH, there needu only the opening of the book at 
almost any pu^e.— lie has to state that instead of following the 

Euliticul divisions uf the Turkish Empire, he means to be ffukled 
y natural boundaries; but tins is too plain: *' Instead of folHiwing 
the arbitrary divisions of despotit^m and ignorance,* it will bo safer 
as well as more aj^rofmble to observe the indelible characters of 
nature." Then comes, instead of a simple geographical descrip- 
tion of boundaries, a very violent figure representing the countries 
as in motion or as gusiiing out. **The name of Asia Minorf is 
attributed with some propriety to the peninsula which, confined 
betwixt the Kuxine and the Mediterranean, advances firom the 
Kiiphratori towards Europe,** (ch. i.) — When he has simply to say, 
that {Sardinia and Sicily form two kingdoms in Italy, it is, **Two 
Italian sovereigns assume a regal title from Sardinia and Sicily,** 
(ch. i.)— When ho has to mention the simple fact that there were 
three great lawyers of the name of Scuvola, it is ** The kindred 
appellation of Mucius Scoivola, was illustrated by three sages of 
the law,y (ch. xliv.) — Who without much thought can descry 
that the following sentence means to state the circumstance of the 
Western Ocean being called the Atlantic 7 ** The western parts of 
Africa are intersected by the branches of Mount Atlas, a name so 
idly celebrated by the tiincy of [loets, but which is now diffused 
over the immense ocean that rolls between the ancient and the 
new continent," (ch. iv.) — So inveterate had this habit of writing 
become, that when relating the ordinary events of his own life, or 
describing the circumstancoH of his family, we find him equally 
moving upon stilts as when recounting the fortunes of tho Weiitem 
or the Eastern Empire. lie is telling that the Gibbous hod been 
city traders ; and he says that in their days, ** before our army and 
navy, our civil establibhment, and India empire had opened so 
many [mths of fortune, the mercantile profession was more fre- 
quently chosun by youths of n liberal race and education who as- 
))ired to create their own independence. Our most respectable 
families have not disdained the counting-house, or even the shop; 
and in England as well as in the Italian commonwealths, heralds 
have been compelled to declare that gentility is not degraded by 
the exercise of trade." (Life, sub in.) 

Such a style is prone to adopt false and mixed metaphors, and 
falls naturally into obscurity. The great original of it, Tacitua, ii 
a constant example of the latter vice ; but Gibbon added a defect 
not to bo found in his model, or in the pther object of his ailmiriF 
tion, MontOHquieu : he is very oflen incorrect, sometimes from 
desire of making the sense of words bend to the balance of a period, 
or the turn of an epigram, sometimes from mere carelessness or 

* This is not an intelligible word hern. t Why not ^ given 7** 
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nefrlect.— *< Thoy addresRed tho Pontiff to disptl their scruples, 
ana absolve their promises,** (ch. xlix.) Dispel is not the correct 
word applied to scruples, but to doubts; and absolving a promise is 
wholly senseless ; but ** absolve them from a promise,** is plainly 
rejected because it would have interrupted the symmetry, which 
some would call the jingle. — So he makes the Kmporor (ch. xvi.) 
not pity, bat ** abhor the sufferinj^s of the pernecuted sect,** instead 
of the craelty of the persecutors. — From the same motive, speak- 
ing of Maximin's craeltv and superstition, he makes ** tho former 
■Uffgest the means, the latter point out the objectn of persecution :** 
(ch. xvi.) DOW cruelty can never suggest means, it con only induce 
the adoption of them, and superstition might just as well suggest 
means as objects.-- Again, speaking of the numbers of the empire 
and ita public works, he says, '* The observation of the number and 
greatness of its cities will serve to conHrin the former, and to mul- 
tiply the latter,*' (ch. ii.): as if any obscrvntion of works could 
increase their number ; but then the accurate phrase ** to extend 
our belief in the number of tho latter,*' would have spoilt the sym- 
metry and sound of tho period. 

The historian's language, however, abounds in phrases indolent- 
ly adopted without any regard to the real meaning of words, and 
not to serve any purpose of preserving symmetry or obtaining 
point — Thus ** human industry corrected the deficiencies of na- 
ture,*' (ch. ii.) instead of supplied. — So *' the life of the founder 
9upplies the silence of his written revelation ;** (ch. 1.) instead of 
iupplics the deficiencies, or speaks when the writinfifs are silent. — 
^Genius and learning served to harmonize tho soulof Longinus,*' 
(ch. xii.)— **Two circumstances have been universally mention- 
ed, which insinuate that the treatment,** &c., (ch. xvi.) — Again, 
*' Hiitory, which undertakes to record the transactions of the past, 
for the instruction of future ages, would ill deserve that honourable 
office, if,** &c., (ch. xvi.) instead of " execute'* or •♦ perform.**— 
** Fraud is the resource of weakness.'* No one doubts it ; but he 
adds, ** and cunning," — which is, in fkct, either fraud or the imme- 
diate cause of it ; and no one can correctly say that fraud is its 
resource, (ch. xlix.) 

Sometimes, in quest of a fine word, be says something which he 
does not mean.^-** If we annihilate the interval of time and space 
between Augustus and Charles IV. ;** (ch 1.) but he only means, 
•• if we pass over that interval.** — " A casting vote was ascribed to 
the superior wisdom of Papinian ;** (ch. xliv.) but he only moans, 
that it was given to Papinian on account of his ** wisdom,** while 
he says that Papinian*s wisdom was understood to have invented 
the casting vote.**— ** The fragments of tho Greek kingdom in 
Europe and Asia I shall abandon to the Turkish arms;** (ch. 
Ixviii.) but he only means, that ho gives up tho history of the 
empire after those arms had conquered it. A greater artist marki 
his course, and connects himself with his subject after a very dif- 
ferent fashion:— "Me quoquo juvat," says Livy, on closing the 
Punic wars, "velut ipse in parte luboris ac periculi fuerim, ad 
finem belli Punici pervonisse. Nam, etsi profiteri ausum per- 
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scriptunim res omnes Romanas, in partibus singulis tanti operis 
fatigari minime conveniat, taroen quum in mentem venit tres et 
sexaginta annos aniue multa volumina occupasse mihi quam occu- 
parint quadringenti octogmta octo anni a condiU Urbe ad Ap. 
ClaudiuiD Consulem qui primus bellum Carthaginiensibus intalit; 
jam provideo animo, velut qui proximis littori vadis induct! mare 
pedibus ingrediuntur, quidquid progredior in vastiorem me altitu- 
dinem ac velut profundum invehi et crescere pene opus quod prima 
qu8E>que perficiendo minui videbatur.*' (Lib. xxxL, cap. 1.) 

There are few instances in his statements of the same careless- 
ness which we have marked in his style ; but some there ore, — as 
when he makes the number of Roman citizens at the beginning of 
the Social War, 463,000 fighting men, which answers to a popula- 
tion of at least two, perhaps of nearer four millions, (ch. iL) It is, 
however, rather strange, that one so accustomed to weigh histo- 
rical evidence, so little apt to be seduced by mere authority, and 
so prone to set the probabilities of any narrative against the weight 
of its author, shoula always have shut his eyes to the gross impro- 
bability of the commonly received history of Rome in the eanier 
ages, and should have followed blindfold the guidance of what any 
Latin writer, from national vanity, or prejudice, or superstitkm, 
happened to relate. We may remember having seen him pluming 
himself on defending the autlienticity of those poetical fictions as 
pure history in his juvenile work. The same implicit faith in their 
authenticity followed him to the end of his career, although Beto- 
fort's excellent work had lon^ claimed the regard, and indeed 
obtained the assent of inquirmg minds; and the subseqaeiitly 
promulgated doctrines of Niebuhr and Wachsmiith had been very 
fully anticipated before any part of the ** Decline and Fall** wis 
written. 

The OTeatest charge against Gibbon^s historical character re- 
mains : he wrote under the influence of a deeply rooted prejudice, 
and a prejudice upon the most important of all subjects— the reli- 
gion of his a^e and nation. I speak not of the too famous descrip- 
tion in which the progress of Christianity is ascribed to second 
causes, that no doubt operated most powerfully to its general ac- 
ceptance and dissemination. The most orthodox believer might 
subscribe to his theory, nay, might have taken the self-same view 
of the subject. There is great truth, too, in his remarks upon the 
exaggerated accounts of early persecution, and some foundation for 
the circumstances urged in extenuation of the conduct held by 
heathen authorities towards the new sect But there runs a vein 
of sneering and unfair insinuation always against Christians and 
their faith through the whole both of those inquirie&and other poc- 
tions of ecclesiastical history, especially the religious transactions 
of Constantine, nay, through almost every part of the work in 
which any opportunity is afforded on the subject, or can be made 
oflcn by pretty forcible means — any opportunity of gratifying a 
disposition eminently uncharitable, wholly unfair, and tinged with 
prejudices quite unworthy of a philosopher, and altogether alien to 
tlie character of an historian. Nor is the charge lessened, but 
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rather aggravated, by the pretence constantly kept up of his being 
a believer, when any reader of the most ordinary sa^city at once 
discovers that he is an unrelenting enemy of the Christian name. 
Nothing can be more discreditable to the individual, nothing, above 
all, mcnre unworthy the historian, than this subterfuge, resorted to 
for the purpose of escaping popular odium. All men of right feel- 
ings must allow that they would fkr more have respected an open 
adversary, who comes forward to the assault with a manly avowal 
of his disbelief, than they can a concealed but bitter enemy who 
assumes the ^rb of an ally, in order effectually to screen himself 
and injure the cause he pretends to defend. 

The ffive instances of the unfairness which I have, in common 
with airGibbon*s readers, reproved, would be too easy not to prove 
superfluous. But the sixteenth chapter must for ever be, in an 
especial manner, a monument of his gross injustice or incurable 
prejudice. The eagerness with which he seizes on every circum- 
stance to extenuate the dreadful persecutions that admit of no de- 
fence, is in the highest degree discreditably both to his honesty 
and his sound judgment. He purposely begms with Nero, and so 
leaves out the persecutions recorded in Scripture. His account of 
Cyprian's martyrdom is as unfair as it could be without deceit and 
positive fiilsehood — casting a veil over all the most horrible atroci- 
ties practised on that amiable and innocent personage, and mag- 
nifying into acts of clemency exercised towards him every insigni- 
ficant attention that was paid him — perverting, too, the truth of 
iiiBtory, in order to feign circumstances which really do not appear 
yoocfaled by any kind of authority. But nothing can be more pre- . 
posterous than the elaborate description which he gives of the 
eAmforts derived by the sufferers in these cruel scenes from the 
glory of martyrdom, and from the great preference which they 
must have given it over the disgrace of apostasy. The twofold 
object of this strange discourse is at once to lower the sufferer's 
merit and extenuate his oppressor's guilt. Nor is there any kind 
of persecution for conscience' sake to which the same remarks are 
not equally applicable. It is a much lesser offence, though the 
passage is not undeserving of notice, as exhibiting the force of his 
prejudices, and the errors into which they lead him while descant- 
mg on his favourite topic, the ** mild spirit of polytheism," that 
when, in describing Diocletian's general persecution, he has occa- 
sion to mention a Christian who had torn down the imperial pro- 
clamation, accompanying the act with expressions of " hatred and 
contempt towards all such tyrannical governors," the historian 
shows at once his prejudice against Christianity and his ignorance 
^f law, by declaring this offence to be punishable " as treason by 
tjie mildest laws." He adds, that his being a person of rank ag- 
fin-avated the guilt; and relates, without a single expression of 
disapproval, that the man " was burnt, or rather roasted by a slow 
fire, every refinement of cruelty being exhausted without altering 
the steady smile which remained on his countenance." The only 
remark made on the executioners is of an extenuating nature; 
they were, it seems, " zealous to revenge the personal insult which 

17* 
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had been ofibred to the Emperor.*' The smile of the patient lof- 
ferer is termed «* a steady and insulting smile ;'* and the Christians 
are sneered at for ** the excessive commendations which they lavish- 
ed on the memory of their hero and martyr.** Gibbon's clerical 
adversaries would have fared much better in their conflict with 
him had Uiey dwelt rather upon such passages as these, in which 
he stands self-convicted either of almost incurable prejudice or of 
bad faith, and not attempted the hopeless act of charging him with 
ignorance and with false quotation. 

The charge of indecency has oflen been advanced against Gib- 
bon's ** History," and by none more severely than by a writer who 
was combating on his side, in one, at least, of his theological con- 
troversies, ana a writer whose own versee, any more than his fami- 
liar conversation, gave him but little right to make this complaint 
Person* declares that, ** Were the ' History* anonymous, he should 
guess that the shameful obscenities which pervade the whole, but 
especially the last volumes, were written by some debauchee, who, 
having, from age or excess, survived the practices of lust, stjll 
indulged himself in the luxury of speculation, or exposed the im- 
potent imbecility afler he had lo8t the vigour of passion.*' This 
censure is certamly much too sharp, and it is truly astonbhinflf that 
Gibbon felt it not. Delighted with Person's alliance against Travis, 
and pleased with the panegyric of his own diligence and accuracy 
which the great Grecian had penned, he only says that ** the sweet- 
ness of his praise is tempered by a reasonable mixture of acid." 
He also defends himself against the charge of indecency as pre- 
ferred by others, and his principal argument is the ezc^eedingly 
feeble, and even doubtful one, that his English text is chaste, and 
that ** all licentious passages are left in the obscurity of a learned 
language." It is undeniable, however, that, after allowing Porson*s 
invective to be exaggerated, there can be no excuse for some of the 
notes — as those on Elagabalus, and Mahomet, and Theodora, which 
throw little, if any, light upon the subject, and only serve to pander 
for a prurient imagination. 

^ Letters to Archdeacon Travis.'* Preface. 
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It is rare to obferve a man among the active and successful pro- 
moters of iciencei and which yet cannot easily find a place in its 
annals from the circumstance of its not being inscribed on any 
work, or connected with any remariiable discovery. Almost all the 
pbitoaophera of both ancient and modern times have lefl us writings 
m which their doctrines were delivered, and the steps made by their 
labours were recorded. The illustrious exception of Socrates almost 
ceased to be one, from the memory of his opinions being preserved 
b^ two of bis disciples in their immortal works; and the important 
discoveries of Arcnimcdes and of Pythagoras are known distinctly 
enough in the books of ancient geometrv, to leave no doubt resting 
upon their claims to the admiration and the gratitude of all ages. 
The lost works of the ancient geometers evidently afibid no excep- 
tion to the general remark, since they once existed, and contained 
the discoveries of their authors. 

It must, however, be observed that the circumstance of a culti- 
vator of science having left no works to after ages is merely acci- 
dental. He may have enriched philosophy with his achievements, 
and yet never have recorded them himself. Thus, had Black only 
made the {[reat discovery of latent heat and specific heat, he would 
bave been justly considered in all times as one of the greatest bene- 
fkctors of natural science, and yet the history of that splendid dis- 
covery would only have been found in the memory of those who 
had heard his lectures ; his only work being confined to the other 
discovery of fixed air, and the nature of the alkaline earths. To 
take a yet more remarkable instance ; — how little of Watt's great 
and lasting fame depends on any written work which he hasleft ! 
The like may be truly said of Arkwright ; nay, the most important 
of inventions, the art of printing, is disputed bv two names. Coster 
and Guttenberg, neither of whom is connected with the composi- 
tion of any literary work whatever. 

As men who have by their researches advanced the bounds of 
science, — ** inventas aut qui vitam excoluerunt per artes," — may 
never have given any written works to the world, and yet merit a 
high place among the greatest philosophers, so may others who have 
filled the less exalted, but highly useful sphere of furthering the 
progress of the sciences or the arts, deserve a distinguished place 
among philosophers for the same reason which entitles authors to 
such a station, although they may never have contributed by an^ 
discoveries to the advancement of the sciences which they culti- 
vated. The excellent and eminent individual whose life we are 
about to contemplate falls within this description ; for although his 
active exertions for upwards of half a century left traces most 
deeply marked in the history of the natural sciences, and though 
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his whole life was given up to their pursuits, it so happened, that 
with the exception of one or two tracts upon agricultural and hor- 
ticultural questions, he never gave any work of his own composi- 
tion to the world, nor left behind him any thing, beyond bis exten- 
sive correspondence with other cultivators of science. It is from 
this circumstance that not even an attempt has ever yet been made 
to write the history of Sir Joseph Banks. And yet, what so worthy 
of contemplation as the history of one who loved science for its 
own sake, who delighted in the survey of important facts connected 
with the study of nature, or tracing interesting truths belonging to 
the same branch of knowledge ; whose pursuit of knowledge was 
wholly disinterested, not even stimulated by the hope of &me as 
the reward of his labours 1 And who better deserved the name of 
a philosopher, than he whose life was devoted to the love of wisdom, 
whose rich reward was the delight of the study, whose more noble 
ambition left to others the gratitication of recording their prepress 
in books, and filling the mouths of men with their names! Much 
of what is explained, touching the real pleasures of science, in the 
life of D*Alembert, is applicable to the career of Sir Joseph Banks.* 

He was of an ancient and wealthy family, established since the 
reign of Edward III., first in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
afterwards in the county of Lincoln, where they possessed ample 
estates from the end of the seventeenth century ; and a consider- 
able accession of fortune came to them early in the eighteenth, by 
marriage with an heiress in Derbyshire, named Hodgkinson, whose 
estates, by a shifting use in a settlement, were severed from those 
in Lincolnshire till 1792, when the whole fortune united in the 
person of Sir Joseph. 

He was born at Argyle Buildings, in London, on the 2d of 
February, 1743, 0. S., according to a note in his own handwriting 
which lies before me, contrary to several accounts which represent 
him as born in Lincolnshire in December of that year.f After 
being placed for some time under a private tutor, he was in his 
ninth year sent to Harrow and four years after to Eton, where his 
good disposition and cheerful temper recommended him to his 
masters ; but they complained of his extreme aversion to study, 
and inordinate love of active sports. In about twelve months, 
however, when in his fourteenth year, his tutor found him reading 
at the hours of play, and the change which had been effected in 
his habits was described by himself to Sir Everard Home, as arising 
from accidental circumstances. One day he had been bathing witn 
his fellow Etonians; and on coming out of the water to dress, he 
found that all but himself had gone away. Having pat on his 
clothes, he walked slowly along a green lane. It was a fine 
summer's evening ; flowers covered the sides of the path. He felt 
delighted with &e natural beauties around him, and exclaimed, 
** How beautiful ! Would it not be far more reasonable to make 
roe learn the^Jiatare of these plants than the Greek and Latin I 

* See Life of D'Alembert, and Appendix. 

t The parish register of St James*8 makes his birth 4th January. 
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am confined toV* His next reflection was that he mast do hii 
duty, obey his father's commands, and reconcile himself to the 
learning of the school. But this did not hinder him from imme- 
diately applying to the study of botany ; and having no better in- 
structer, he paid some women who were employe in gathering 
plants — what is called culling simples— for the druggists, for such 
information as they could give him, the price he gave being six- 
pence for each thing they told him. Returning homo for the holi- 
days, he was inexpressibly delighted to find in his mother's dress- 
in|^-room an old torn copy of Gerard's Herbal, having the names 
aira figures of the plants, with which he had formed an imperfect 
acquamtance, and ne carried it with liim back to school. There he 
continued his collection of plants, and he also made one of butter- 
flies and other insects. I have oAen heard my father say, that 
being of the same age, they used to aesociato much together. 
Both were fond of walking and of swimming, and both were expert 
in the latter exercise. Banks always distinguished him, and in his 
old age he never ceased to show me every kindness in his power, 
in consequence of this old connexion. My father described him as 
a remarkably fine-looking, strong, and active boy, whom no fatigue 
could subdue, and no peril daunt ; and his whole time out of school 
was given up to hunting after plants and insects, making a hortu9 
siccus of the one, and forming a cabinet of the other. As often as 
Banks could induce him to quit his task in reading or in verse- 
making, he would take him on his long rambles; and I suppose it 
was from this early taste that we had at Brougham so many butter- 
flies, beetles, and other insects, as well as a cabinet of shells and 
fossils. The interesting anecdote related by Sir £. Home, I never 
heard my father relate, but he always said that his friend Joe cared 
mighty little for his book, and could not well understand any one 
taking to Greek and Latin. The anecdote itself must be perfectly 
authentic if Sir E. Home heard it from him ; for he was scrupu- 
lously exact in relating facts, and any thing like romance about 
natural scenery was the thing in the world the most alien from 
the cast of his mind. 

In 1760 he was taken from Eton to be inoculated, and the ope- 
ration failed : it was repeated, and succeeded ; but so much time 
was thus lost, that it was thought better he sliould not return to 
school ; and immediately before he completed his eighteenth year, 
ho was sent to Oxford, and entered a gentleman commoner of 
Christ Church. His love of natural history now increased with 
the increased means and greater leisure for grati^ing it Botany, 
however, continued to be nis favourite branch of that science; and 
he found that unfortunately no lectures were given by Dr. Sib- 
thorp, the botanical professor. In this difficulty, he applied to the 
learned doctor for leave to engage a lecturer, whoee remuneration 
should be wholly defrayed by his pupils ; and it is highly credita- 
ble to the prdwor, and shows his love of the aoieiice, in which 
some of his family afterwards so greatly excelled, that he at once 
agreed to the proposal. Mr. Banks then finding no one at Oxford 
c^Ndile of undertaking the class, went over to Cambridge, whence 
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ho broiiirht back with him Mr. Ivranl Lyon, a learned botanist, and 
Kooil fiKtronomor, who wns thon en^fferl in teaching these two 
■cicnccH to private pupils. The fnemlHhip of Mr. Banks after- 
wards obtained for him the appointment of astronomer to Captain 
Phipps on hin Polar voyage. Mr. L^on gave lectures and lessons 
to the younff men who had joined in this very laudable scheme, 
and Mr. Danks, as iiiiKht be expected, profited exceedingly by tboee 
instructions. Among true Oxonians, of course, he stood low. He 
used to tell in afler-iife, that when he entered any of the rooms 
where discuwionH on clasnical priints were going briskly on, they 
would say, ** Ih*ro is Ikinks, but no knows nothing of Greek.** He 
made no reply, but he would say to himself, ** 1 shall vorjr soon 
beat you all in a kind of knowledge I think infinitely more import 
tant r and it hnppened that, soon after he first hoard these jokes, 
as often as the claraical men were puzzled on a point of natural 
history, they said, *' We must go to Banks.** 

In 1761 his father died ; and in 1704, on coming of a|^, he was 
put in posHortsion of his valuable estates in Lincolnshire, having 
quitted Oxford the year before. And now it was that the great 
merit of this dintinguiHhed penon shone forth. With all the in* 
citements which his age, his figure, and his station naturally pre- 
eented to loading a life of idlenesH, varied only by the more vulgar 
gratificationH of sense or of ordinary ambition, and with a fortune 
which placed these gratifications in ample measure within his 
reach, he continued steadily devoted to scientific pursuits, and only 
lived for the studies of the naturalist. Ho remained out of I'arlia- 
ment ; he went little into any society but that of learned men; his 
relaxation waH confined to exercise, and to angling, of which he 
was so fond, that he would devote days and oven nights to it ; and 
as it happene<l that liord Sandwich had the same taste, and that 
tK)th iK^MMOssed estates in Lincolnshire, they became intimately ac- 
quainted, and saw much of one another. So zealous were both 
thene friends in the prosecution of this sport, that Sir Joseph used 
to tell of a project they had formed for suddenly draining ttie Ser- 
pentine by letting ofi* the water ; and he was wont to lament their 
scheme bfting discovered the night before it was to have been exe- 
cuted : their hope was to have thrown much light on the state and 
habits of the fish. 

In May, 17(H>, he was elected a member of the Royal Society, 
and the same year he accompanied his friend Sir Thomas Adams 
in the Ni/f'r^ entrusted with a voyage to Newfoundland. Mr. 
BankH*H object was the collection of plants: what the oliject of the 
particular voyage might be I am not informed. On his return to 
kngland by way of Lislmn, early in 1707, he rosumed« or rather 
continued, his studies in botany and nntural history; and the inti- 
macy which he foniied with Dr. HoUnder, a fkvourite pupil of 
LinnmuH, now settled at the BritiKJi Museum as Aaelttant-Libn- 
rion, greatly facilitated his npplicntioii to these purtttitl. 

Thf* commencement of (Seorge the Third*s reign wai diatin* 
guished most honourably, Uith for the Sovereign and ibr hia ib- 
vourite minister, Ixird Bute, by an extraordinary regwd fir tiM kp^ 
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terestt of Bcience. That distitif^uiiihod porson, tho victim of much 
popular prejudice and miBreproHontation, formed a rare exception 
to most statesmen who have governed thin country, for lie wrh fond 
of philosophical studies, and was a successful as well as a dilif^ent 
cultivator of some of the sciences. Accordingly, the pntronogo of 
the Crown was extended to others who had like taston, and it was 
most judiciously employed in promoting the discover v of distant 
regions not before explored by the adventurous spirit of navigators. 
Captain Wallis had roccntiv brought us acquainted with some of 
the more remarkable gm0i oi' iHlnndH which stud one portion of 
tlio Pacific Ocean; and 14 was resolved to promote those discove- 
ries, for the advancement of natural science, without any views of 
conquest. In 107H, Ilalloy, while residing at the Islnnd of Ht. 
Helena, had made an important observation on tho transit of Mer- 
cury over the sun's disc. But he had be(jnuathed to nstronomers a 
far more important recommendation, to mark tho transit of Venus, 
an event of much more rare occurrence, and which he could not 
hope to see, as it was calculated to happen next in the year 1701. 
lie had shown how complete a measure that phenomenon would 
afford of the sun's parallax, or tho an^le subtended by the earth's 
radius at the surface of the sun. This angle could be with groat 
accuracy best ascertained by different contemporaneous observa- 
tions at distant points of the arc which the planet doscribcd in its 
passage, — the planet affording, as it were, an object between tho 
tun and the earth, a kind of signal-post, by means of which tho 
angle sought mi^ht be measured. 

Accordmgly, m 1701 the British (lovcrnment sent one observer, 
Mr. Mason, to the Cape, and another, Dr. Maskelyne, to St. He- 
lena. The French Government at the same time sent Le Gentil 
to Pondicherrv, in tho East Indies, and La ('happe to Tobolsk, in 
Siberia, and i'ingre to Hodrigues, near the Mauritius. But the 
weather proved so unfavourai)le that no certain conclusion could be 
derived from their observations; for though Pingre and Mason's 
observations proved afterwards to bo correct, they differed so widely 
from the others, that the whole subject remained in great uncer- 
tainty. A second transit was expected in 1700, and the British 
(fovernment now sent on astronomer (Mr. Green) again to make 
those important observations. 

The great value of the object in view is manifest. If we can 
ascertain the parallax, we have, by on easy process, the exact dis- 
tance of the sun fVom tho earth ; for, as in every triangle the sides 
are as the sines of the opposite angles, the distance of tho sun must 
be to the earth's radius as the sine of an angle not sensibly differ- 
ing fVom a right angle, that is, as unity to tlio sine of the parallax. 
Hence the cUstonce is enual to the radius of the earth divided by 
the sine of that very small angle. The distances f>om tho sun of 
tho other planets are easiljr found, because we know their relative 
distancea; and the real diameters of the sun and of these bodies 
are likewke deducible fVom tho same angles. The whole struc- 
tare of the planetary or solar system thus depended upon ascer- 
teinitig tine tngle of parallax ; and nothing, therefore, oould be 
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more becoming the rulers of two sooh kingdoms as France and 
England, than to promote by every means the success of these ob- 
servations. While one expedition was sent to the Pacific, Ota- 
heite being the place chosen for the experiment, Messrs. Dymond 
and Wales repaired to Hudson*s Bay, Mr. Call to Madras, and the 
Abbe de la Chappe was sent to California. The Danish Govern- 
ment sent Father Hills to Wardhus, near the North C^ ; the 
King of Sweden despatched Plausow to Finland ; and the Empress 
of Russia sent several observers to different parts of Siberia, with 
the same views. Four of the observA^those at Otaheite, Cali- 
fornia, Hud8on*s Bay, and Wardhus — w#re completely successM. 
The expedition to the Pacific had for its principal, but not its only 
object, the observation by Mr. Green of the transit Every thing 
that regarded the natural history of the island fell within its scope; 
and the accurate survey of the coasts already known, as well as 
the exploring of new lands, was an important part of the wise and 
enlightened scheme. 

As soon as Mr. Banks found that the voyage to the South Seas 
was resolved upon, he applied to his friend Lord Sandwich, then at 
the head of the Admiralty, for leave to join the expedition with a 
suite of scientific men, and this was immediately granted. He 
made his preparations on the most liberal and extensive scale, 
worthy of his fortune and his zeal for the advancement of natoral 
knowledge. He took with him Dr. Solander, the distinguished 
botanist already mentioned. He likewise took two draughtsmen 
and four servants; and, as the expedition was placed under the 
government of the naval service, all who joined it became subject 
to its rules and its discipline. 

The choice of Captain Cook, as commander, was singularly for- 
tunate, or rather it was perfectly judicious. He had risen gradually 
from the humble station of an apprentice in a collier of Whitby, 
till he became mate of a vessel engaged in that trade, fitted beyond 
all others to make excellent navigators, because it is carried on by 
sailing upon a coast almost without any harbour of refuge, and con- 
sequently exposes the mariner to constant risks and exercises his 
unremitting vigilance. When the war of 1756 broke out, (the 
Seven Years' War,) he had volunteered into the navy, and showed 
such talents in his profession, that the Admiralty appointed him 
mate of a sloop, the Mersey^ in which he was present at the siege 
of Quebec, under Wolfe. His skill and gallantry in laying down 
the river and its soundings, previous to the attack, led to his being 
employed in making a chart of the St. Lawrence as far as the sea. 
His chart, though he had never been taught either surveying or 
drawing, was long the only one in use. He was, in ooneaqnence, 
made master of the Northumberland frigate, and served in that 
capacity till 1762, employing, however, his spare time in Uie study 
of the mathematics, in which he received most valuable assistance 
from a person of great science, a pupil of the Bernouillis, Mr. after- 
wards Major Desbarres ; and in 1764, his patron. Sir Hngh PalU- 
ser, whose name has been blackened by the assidw as cflbrts of 
political faction, but who for many years was the fina friend eai 
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fbundkadt obtained fiir kim toe place of murioe tfurreror ot' tbit 
iilend and Lilwador. He held that place for nearly lour jeer*, and 
earicbed hydnrnphical science %f the most Tmiuable charts of 
thoae regiona. The talenta whkh he had dii^ayed as a naripator 
were united In ererj bodily qanlily that can fit men for either 
action, or labonr, or auffbrioi^— an eye aore in eatimatiop directiona 
and diatanoea; a fhune of iron ; an entire indifference to fatigue, 
or privationa, or the tioMo of wakefnlneaa or of re»L Bui tbeae 
natural nptitudea for great actiona were even exceeded by bia ex- 
cellent demeanour in every station whether of obedience or of 
oommandt by hb fertility of resources in all difficult «iiuationa. by 
bia caimneaa in dan^, bia firmneaa and presence ot' mind on ever^ 
emergency. ^ Pluriouim aodacic ad pericula capessenda, plun- 
mum conailii inter ipsa pericula erat; nullo labore ant corpua fati- 
gari aut animus vinci pocerat. Caloris ac frigoris patientia par; 
cibi potionisque desiderio nalurali, non ToJuptate, madu« liniiua, 
vigiliarum ooinnique nee die nee nocte discriminata tempore. Id 
qiKKl gerendis rebus aupereaset qoieti datum.** (Li v. zxi. c. 4.) 

So accomplished a seaman, or one so admirably Httcd for ex- 
ploring new and unknown regions, ffuided only by science and 
relying only on his own resources in all perila and all cmergenciesi 
baa never perhaps been offered to the clioice of a Government de- 
sirous of promoting this interesting and difficult branch of the 
public service. He was accordingly promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant and |4aced at the head of this expedition. Such was tho 
chief under whom Mr. Banks embarked in tliis important enter- 
prise : and in admiration of his ^reat qualitiev he yielded to none 
of his followers. There was, indeed, something exceedingly con- 
genial in the two characters; the same love of discipline, Uie same 
nrmneaa of purpose, the same exclusive devotion to the one object 
in view, the same strict and even punctilious roi>^ard to tlic per* 
foruianee of his duty, the same active habits, and the same con- 
tempt of all save action, distinguished alike these eminent indivi- 
duals, and knit them together m an indissoluble frienrlBhip notwith- 
standing the somewhat stern temper of the one and the occasionally 
irascible 'disposition of the other, and notwithstanding the wide diu 
ferance of the favourite pursuits to which their several lives had 
been devoted. There was, moreover, a considerable difference of 
age ; for Banks was only in his twenty-sixth year, while Cook won 
upwards of forty. 

On the 35th of August, 1768, the Endeavour sailed fVom Ply- 
mouth Sound; bat the jealousy of the Brazil Government prevent* 
ing them ftnm landing at Rio de Janeiro, tho first land at which 
they touohed, (except a few days at Madeira,) was the Terra del 
Fuego, the southernmost point of tho great Aniorican continent. 
Here Mr. Banka and Dr. Solander mado oxtondivc botanical colloc*. 
tiona; but though it was the hoij^ht of summer in that sovore cli- 
mat«i their attempts to ascend tho mountains were attended with 
extreme da r nrom the severity of the snow storms and the ex- 
m ocdd. Ihrae of their attendanU periahed ; and Dr. Solan* 
18 
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der could only be saved from that deep sleep which proies the fan- 
runner of death, by the greater activity and more powerful conati- 
tutiun of his younirer coinpinion, who succeeded himself in caslmg 
off the drowsiness by a strong and painful effort, and was enabled 
also to rescue his friend. I have more than once heard him dis- 
course on the subject : he described the desire of sleep which then 
stole over his scn&es as altogether irresistible, and ascribed its force 
to the effect of the cold in making all other desires with all the 
faculties torpid. Motion seemed to produce little efiect« for the 
irresistible tendency was at every step to sink down, as if the 
greatocit suffering was to continue alive and awake, the moat de- 
lightful sutc to tall asleep and expire ; nor, eo far as I recollect his 
account, did any of them, while yielding to this propensity, doubt 
that it uas indulged at the cost of life itseIC Dr. Solander's case 
was peculiarly remarkable. Accustomed to excessive cold in Um- 
velling among the Norwegian and Swedish Alps, he had warned 
his companions of the fate that awaited them should they yield to 
drowsineKs. ** Whoever,** said he, ^ sits down, will sleep ; who- 
ever sleeps will wake no more.'* Yet was he soonest overpowered. 
He insisted on being suffered to lie down. One of the men said, 
*' all he des*ired was to lay down and die." The Doctor did not 
quite say so ; but he acted on this feeling. He fell asleep before 
he could reach the fire which Mr. Banks had kindled. When the 
latter roused him, his feet were found to be so shrunk that his shoes 
fell off. ■ 

On the 26th of January, 1769, they sailed from Cape Horn, and 
arrived, after a prosperous voyage, at Otaheite, on the ilth of 
April. The delightful climate, pleasing landscape, and amiable 
people which here met them, may well be supposed to have en- 
chanted men who for eight long months had seen only the sea and 
the sky, unless when they touched on the arid and inhospitable 
coast of Terra del Fuego. But amid their repose and relaxation, 
business never was forgotten. They spent the time that elapsed 
before the transit in astronomical observations, and in a minute 
examination of the island. Mr. Banks and his friend became tho- 
roughly acquainted with every branch of its natural history, but 
he also acquired extraordinary favour and infiuence with the 
natives, insomuch that he became the frequent arbiter in their dis- 
putes. This ascendant he owed to his frank and manly carriage, 
his perfect good humour, and his unfailing firmness, to which we 
must certainly add his noble presence, so well fitted to make an 
impression upon rude minds. An important service was rendered 
by him, and he was enabled to render it through the influencse 
which he had thus acquired. When the observatory was esta- 
blished on the 1st of May, and the instruments had been taken on 
shore the evening before, it was Ibuiid that the quadrant, contained 
in a large packing-case, and deposited in a tent guarded by a sen- 
tinel, had been carried off. The witole object of the expedition 
was frustrated should it not be recovered, t^very search proved 
unavailing. At last Mr. Banks went into the woods, and his judi- 
cious and spirited exertions proved successful ; the precious ioBtni- 
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ment was f e at of cd in perfect safety. In his expedition he was 
sometimes saitounded by the crowd of impatient and angrry natives, 
and iuul to show his pistols in order to control thcin. lie went 
among them with a single attendant only. 

The event so anxiously expected, of the transit, took place at 
the time prefixed by the calculations, — June :i As tiie critical 
day approaohedf the g[eneral anxiety increased, and it descended 
Horn the astronomer himself to the humblest mariner of the expe- 
cHtioa. On the nif^t of the 2d not an eye was closed. One rose 
every half hour to report the state of the weather to the rest, who 
were kept on the alert by the hope which arose when the sky was 
reported clear, or the fear which the mention of a cloud produced ; 
bat next morning, to their unspeakable delight, the sun was seen 
to rise without a cloud, and the serene clear sky continued during 
the dav. The observations were accordingly among the best of 
any which the di&rent astronomers made of the phenomenon. 
The precaution had been taken, judiciously suggested by Lord 
Moreton, of making the observation at more places than one ; and 
Mr. Banks accompanied the party, which was despatched for that 
porpoee to the Island of Eimeo. An ofiicor was sent to another 
■tatioa on the main isUmd, while Captain Cook and Dr. Solander 
remamed at the fort erected at Otaheite, with Mr. (vreen, who 
there (bond the first external contact to be at 0, 25, 42, and the 
beginning of emersion and the total emersion, 3, 32, KS so that 
about six hours of serene and clear weather were required for this 
hnportant observation. The latitude was 17° 29' l(r south,— the 
kmgitade l49o 32" 3(r west 

In the same year the transit of Mercury was afterwards observed 
with equal success in the island of Major, near Mowtohera, on the 
9th November. The weather, though it had been very thick for 
several days before, proved most propitious on the 9th. Mr. Green 
made the internal contact 12, 8, 58, the external 12, 9, 55. Captain 
Coofc'a observatkm differed one second as to the former, seven as to 
the latter. The latitude was :)6<' 48" 28^' south. 

From the observations of the transit of Venus by the expedition 
eompared with the four others in Siberia, Lapland, Hudson's Bay, 
and Galifinnia, the sun*s parallax was determined at 8'''?'^, and his 
diatance from the earth was thence deduced to be 93,726,900 miles, 
upon the supposition that the radius of the earth is 39S5. The re- 
lative distances of the planets being known, those of them all from 
the 0un were then determined.* 

About six weeks after this important transaction, the Endeavour 
proceed e d on her voyage ; and first the navigators cruised for some 
time among the ffroup, then little known, of the Society Islands. 
They next proceeded in search of the great Southern Continent, 
the Terra Australis, so long supposed to exist as a balance to the 
lands of the northern hemisphere. On the 9tli of October it was 

• Merniry, 364^1,700; VeniMi, 67,795.500; Marv, 142,218,000; Ju. 
■iter, 487,479,000. and Satom, 894,1(13,000.— See Phil, TVans., vol. li., 
1174. ProC Hawley*s paper. 
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thought to be dbcovcred, land being on that morninff seen, with 
Dioiiiiuinti of a Iot\y height; but it proved to be New Zealand, dia- 
covered in l<i!20 by Tasman, who called it Staaten Island, but never 
landed uptm it ; nur had it ever been since visited. Captain Cook 
during bix months sailed round it, and fully explored its coasts, 
lie found it to con:>i!it of two large it<lands. On the Slst March, 
1770, he began Ins homewanl voyage, and directed his course alone 
the east coast of Now Hoi land,' never before explored, and indeed 
then quite unknown. On this voyage every opportunity was seized 
of extending our knowledge, both of the natural history and the 
creography of that vai^t region. The navigation was most perilous, 
because the coast is surrounded with sharp coral reefs, which rise 
suddenly like a wall from the water. 

In ^{llte of uli diflicultird he had safely run along about 1300 
miles of this unknown and savage coast, when on the nieht of the 
lUth of June, some hours al\er an alarm of beinz on a conu reef had 
been felt, but passed away, a loud crash, followed quickly by a 
second, too plainly told them that the vessel had struck. The com- 
mander was instantly upon deck. I have heard Sir Joseph Banks 
describe his habit of nightly making all the arrangements, and 
giving all the orders which he deemed necessary when running 
along an unknown coast, and having a lee-shore under bis bow. 
After the usual direction to call him if any thing occurred, he would 
then calmly undress and go to bed, satisfied that all precautiona had 
been taken for every event which could be foreseen or conjectured, 
and he was immediately asleep. Upon that trying occasion he was 
upon deck in his drawers as the second blow was struck, and he 

gave his orders with his wonted coolness and precision. The ship 
ad grounded on a coral reef, which surrounded her almost to the 
surface of the water, but in a perfectly calm sea made no breach, 
and could not be seen. She had been carried by the waves clear 
over the ledge of rock, and lay on a hollow within it, io some parts 
of which the water was not more than three or four feet deep. 
The light of the moon showed, to complete their distress, the 
bheathing-boards of the ship floating all around, and at last her iklse 
keel, so that their fate appeared imminent. It was necessary to 
lighten her by all means, though the probability appeared slight of 
her holding together till another tide should enable them to get her 
olf. The morning disclosed a full view of their dreadful and dis- 
mal condition. The land was at eight leagues* distance, and do 
islets lay in the intermediate sea, on which the crew could be landed 
and soved were thev to quit the wreck, the boats being wholly in- 
sufficient to take all the crew at once. Nothing could possibly be 
more desperate than this appearance of things. Nevertneless, the 
sense of imminent danger produced the strictest discipline; no at- 
tempts at in::ubnrdination were perceivable; nor any discontent; 
but rather an alacrity, approaching to cheerfulness, was shown by 
all ; and it was observed that their awful situation restrained any 
loose or profane expressious, so that not an oath was to be heaid 
mny more than a murmur. To lighten the ship, was now the first 
object. Every thing, theTefoTe, v^aa Xldio'Mii c^^^xboaxd which ooold 
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be spared, gfons, heavy lumber, ballast, stores ; and yot two tides 
elapsed before she could be got afloat. The moment of licr fluoting 
was truly an anxious one; for the water had gained ») fhHt that 
there was a great probability of her going down wlion no longor 
supported by the rocks. Every one saw in his neighbour^ counte- 
nance a reflection of the despair he felt himself; but none gave 
way to such feelings, and the susipensc continued in t<ilcnt anxiety 
and dread. To their exceeding relief, at ten in the morning, when 
she rode in deep water, the leak was found to gain no faster than 
before, tliough her bottom was by that time considerably damaged. 
The water, however, could only be stemmed by the unceasing 
labour of the crew at the pumps night and day. Tlic men were 
so exhausted, that finding the Inak still gain upon them, thoy were 
on the point of giving it up in despair when one of the Miidt>iiipmon 
suggested the having recourse to an expedient which ho had seen 
practised on a voyage to America, called fathering. It consists in 
drawing under the ship^s bottom a sail in which there arc stitched 
down oakum, flax, dung, and other thick and light subsitnnccs. 
The motion of the leak draws in the sail with its stuff, and thus 
stops or lessens the leak. He represented this process as having 
proved so successful when he saw it tried, that the vessel was 
allowed to make her homeward voyage without further repair. 



Happily, being now tried, it succeeded to a wish, and enabled a 
sinj[le pump to keep the leak under. 
They proceeded on their voyage till a river was discovered in 



which they could give the ship (whose name it now bears,) the 
Decessary repairs. But upon laying her down and examining her 
bottom, tliev found to what a singular circumstance they owed their 
providential escape. A large fragment of the coral had forced its 
way through the timber, and was found sticking in the leak so as 
in a great measure to stop it, otherwise the size of the aperture was 
such that it must have at once sent the vessel to the bottom. The 
boats being wholly insuflicient to save the crew, it may easily be 
oonceived with what feelings all regarded this most extraordinary 
escape Captain Cook, in his account of the voyage, gives high 
praise to all, (he mentions Mr. Banks and his party expressly,) ^r 
their cool and orderly conduct, and their firm and active exertions 
during this perilous crisis. 

A new calamity, however, now appeared to sadden them, when 
the joy had scarcely subsided to which their merciful escape gave 
rise. The scurvy began to make its appearance; and, among 
others, Mr. Green the astronomer, and Tupia, a native who had 
accompanied them from the wish to visit England, were so severely 
attacked that there seemed no means of stemming the disease. 
The country was explored to find fresh vegetables for the relief of 
the sick, and Mr. Banks, with his wonted activity and skill, served 
to guide these important expeditions. In the course of them he 
discovered the strange quadruped since so familiarly known both to 
naturalists and the vulgar, the kangaroo. He also found a supply 
offish, turtle, and lar^e cockles, and some vegetables, which proved 
a moBt seasonable relief. Nor were his researches concerning the 

18* 
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manncre and habits of tlio natives leit interesting to acience ; in* 
dcofi, it is princi|Nil)y tu liim that wo owe the accurate dofcriptiom 
of the nativcH ti(.H.Mi and converhed with in the courae of the voytfre, 
a dcxcriptidn which furinH a new and important chapter in the 
general history of our npccica. In prosecuting these inquiries bis 
couraj^e was us cunspicuous as hJH activity ana his judgment. He 
would expotfc hiirisult' to their collected multitudes when some in- 
advorient proceeding hud< roused their anger, or would resist them 
whon a tliirht of plundf*r incited thcni to threaten; be wotild visit 
their habitntioiiH unattended by any force whatever; he would 
sleep lor nightH tofrcthcr on the (ground at many leagues' distance 
from the crew of tlic vesse], and accompanied only by two or three 
attcndantH, regard I ohs of the peril in which he must have been 
placed had the native^ possibly living close by, discovered the 
place of hiu rc|K)8C. 

Alter remaining on this coast above six weeks, they set nail again 
on the lh\ of Auirunr, but it was a grievous disappointment to find, 
on oxaminin^ the pumpn, that they were all decayed and unfit for 
service, to that their only trust was in the strength of the vessel's 
timbers. Fortunately hhc made no more than an inch of water in 
tlie hour. A ^alo, which soon afsailcd them, and lasted for some 
days, did no material damage. 1'hc navigation was, however, beset 
by reefri of rocks and shoaln, thro4ij;h the narrow openings of which 
they escaped alrnoKt miraculously. At length, aller three months 
of constant peril, they burst as it were into a wide and deep sea, 
the swell of which showed that no land was near. The leak, how- 
ever, had now increased to nine inches an hour, and in two days 
more they were hurrounded by breakers, and in a more dangerous 
position than ever: nor did they escape except by the sudden 
springinfT up of a li^rht breeze at the moment when they were belp- 
lowjly and ho|)ele.-i<ly drilling on the rocks. 

'J'hei), after reiwiirinj; the vessel. Captain Cor>k proceeded on his 
criiisc through tlie mont intricate navigation in the world : then, 
Ujo, firt-t explored the track of reefs and islands on the northern 
part of the eabt coat-t ; and having now explored and laid down 
alxjvc two thou»<and milen of coast, he formally took possession of 
the country for the British crown, giving it the name of New iSouth 
Wall's. From llieneo he proceeded to New Guinea, which he 
provfMl to be an islund separate from New Holland ; and, on the 0th 
of Octolier ho arrived at Iktavia, where it was necessary to give 
the ship u thoron<ih repair. Upon examining her bottom it was 
found in many places worn to thu thinness of the sole of a shoe, 
and in other places it appeared that there had, since the accident, 
been nothing between them and the water but a lock of wool 
jammed lietwecn the planks ; so small was the distance, so feeble 
the barrier by which, in traversing the Indian Ocean, they had 
been for weeks sejMirutfid and protected from the unftthomable 
deep ! The gravest niahidy, liowrvcr, that visited the expedition, 
now broke out in that pestilential clinjate. Seven of the crew died 
in a few days ; and so many more were sick that not ten men 
remained fit for duty. Air. Banks and Dr. Solander were so ill 
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that their lives were despaired of, and they were only saved by 
going into the country. The iron frame of Coolc himself wan seen 
to yield ; he, too, fetf seriounly ill. When they net sail, 2i3lh De- 
cember, Mr. Banks was carried on board, and his life Htill dcii[mired 
of. The ravages of the fever continued UirouQ:hout the voyage ; 
and the nightly corse was frequently heard to plunge in the water. 
Before they reached the Cape, 15(h March, three-and-twenty thus 
perivhed, including Mr. Green the astronomer, and Mr. Munkhoura, 
the midshipman, whose suggcBtion had t(ave<l the Hhip. Afler re- 
maining there a month, they sailed for England. Nothincf material 
occurred on the voyage, and on the 12th July, 1771, the Endeavour 
cast anchor in the Downs, giving up her gallant and prudent com- 
mander, with his adventurous company, to the gratitude and admi- 
ration of their country. 

Before the vessel was allowed to have any communication with 
the shore. Captain Cook required every person on board to deliver 
up all bis journals, notes, drawings, and other pnper.H — a requisition 
which was immediately and cheerfully complied with. Nu leave 
was given to make any disclosures or any scfMirate publication until 
the Government hud determined on the person into whose hands 
tlie official accounts should be placed for beinj^ communicated to 
the public. Dr. Hawkesworth was pitched upon, and he is allowed 
to have performed his task with reasonable ability and with perfect 
fidelitv. Mr. Parkinson, brother of one of Sir Joseph Banks's 
attendants, indeed his draughtsman, broke through the rule, and 
published a tract with drawings ; but the book was speedily bought 
up by his liberal and spirited employer, and the irregular publication 
proceeded no further. 

The results of the voyage were highly importont. The obser- 
vations necessary for ascertaining the solar parallax had been made 
with perfect success. The manners of the natives in the Society 
Islands had been examined, and the singular state of their society 
ascertained. Their products, vegetable, mineral, and animal, as 
well as those of New Holland, New Zealand, and New Guinea, 
had been fully explored, chiefly by Mr. Banks and his Icuriied com- 
panion. The coast of New Holland had been thoroughly surveyed 
as well as the whole of New Zealand. These two islands had 
been shown not to form a portion of any southern continent ; and 
the existence of such a continent as far as the 47th degree of south 
latitude had been disproved. All now joined in rendering due 
praise to the leaders of the expedition ; und its illustrious com- 
mander was immediately raised a step in the naval profession. 
But it is fit that we here pause to reflect on the large share which 
Mr. Banks had in the conduct of the expedition, that is, in the col- 
lection of the vost and important information which was its result — 
information not conflned to natural history, but extending to the 
manners, the habits, and the condition of the natives. It was from 
the record duly and faithfully kept of his observations that the 
history of the voyage was subsequently compiled; and Dr. Hawkes- 
worth (JrUroduction) expressly states that he felt concerned at 
delivering his account in the person of the commander, when, as 
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to all btit the nautical part, he would have preferred making Mr. 
Banks speak. This was proposed to him, ** hot the proposal waa 
generously overruled !'* 

Important, however, as were the results of the voyagre, it had 
not extended our knowledge of the southern hemisphere beyond 
the 47th degree ; and as it was still supposed possible that the 
Terra Aiistralis might be in a higher latitude, to which the instnus- 
tions of Captain Cook had not before reached, a new expedition was 
fitted out early in tlie following year, under the same great navi- 
gator. It is impossible to reflect without astonishment and admira- 
tion on that ardour for the advancement of science, and that noble 
disregard of both dangers and fatigties, and annoyance of every 
kind, in the pursuit of his favourite object, which could induce Bfr. 
Banks again, after a few months of repose, to volunteer his services. 
These were gladly accepted, and his preparations were made oo ao 
vast a scale as required, even with his ample means, the raising of 
money by way of loan. He engaged Zofiany, the painter, and 
three draughtsmen; he took two secretaries and nine servanti^ 
well versed in the art of preserving plants and animals ; all the 
books, drawing, and instruments required for his studies, and all 
the stores which so numerous a suite could desire, were provided 
with profusion, and every thing seemed ready for his joining the 
expedition, when the constant thwarting which he received at each 
turn from the Navy Board, especially from its chief, the ComptroUefi 
wore out his patience, and he reluctantly abandoned this enterprise 
so near his heart The name of the wrong-doer must not be saf^ 
fered to perish, and thus escape the scorn which it so well deserves 
from each friend of science, and of a liberal and enlightened 
national policy ; nor must it be concealed even because of the great 
service he had before rendered by his patronage of Captain Cook. 
The Comptroller who thus thwarted both the wishesof the scientiBc 
world, and the views of his own official superiors, probably ftom 
being one that — 

Hated learning worse than toad or asp, 

was Sir Hugh Palliser. The common report that Captain Cook 
had himself objected to and frustrated Sir Joseph's plan of accompa- 
nying him, appears contrary to all probability, and it rests on no 
evidence whatever. A letter of the Captain's is piven in the Ap- 
pendix, and it betokens an entire disposition to aid his friend and 
fellow- voyager in his arrangements. 

Mr. Banks, however, was determined not altogether to lose the 
fruits of his extensive and costly preparations for an expedition 
which he was thus prevented from joinmg. He fitted out a voyage 
to Iceland, which he undertook with his trusty and tried friend. Dr. 
Solander, and with a Swedish clergyman, Dr. Von Trail, of Iceland. 
Including draughtsmen, secretaries, seamen and attendants, there 
were forty persons in company ; and in August, 1772, they reached 
the island. They remained there for a month, examining every 
thing that related to its natural history, and especially the volcana 
Hecla, and the boiling springs, Reykum and Geyser, for which it is 
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ikmoiML A rich collection of books and manuffcripts was likewise 

Sirchased, and presented by Mr. Banks to the British Munouin. 
r. Yon Troil, who afterwards became Archbisliop of U|uial, pub- 
lished a full and interesting account of the voyage, Mr. Bunkn left 
the subject in his hands with his wonted aversion to the pursuit of 
literary tame, and his undervaluing of all but tlie exertions required 
to perform great or useful actions. 

After his return to England, he settled in London, except the 
short period every summer which he passed at Rcvcsby, Uia seat in 
Lincolnshire. His hospitality in the country won quite unboimdcd* 
and extended to all parties ond all classes His house in Soho 
Square was with its noble library and precious collection of maps, 
drawings, and engravings, connected with botany, and the various 
branches of natural history, always open to the t^tudcnt and the 
author. Foreigners os well as natives were ever his welcome 
guestSt and it was his delight to bo surrounded by the cultivators 
and the promoters of science in all its branches. 

In 1777, Sir John Pringle resigned his oftico as President of the 
Royal Society, and in November 1778, Mr. Banks was chnsun his 
sncceasor. He lost no time in devoting himself with his accuvtomed 
ardour to the duties of his high station, and tor some years his admi- 
Distration was carried on with general approval. But the ))orson 
who undertakes to reform abuses in any public department, must 
lay his account with making enemies; and though tlie^o may bu ot 
the first few in number, and of little weight, they hmn a centre, 
around which will soon gather all, who on any account are discon* 
tented; all who regard a superior with envy or an exalted equal 
with jealousy ; not seldom all who would fuin displace him, ond suc- 
ceed to his station. So it fared with Mr. Banks; 1^n he too, hud 
early perceived, and speedily checked some manifest abuses. The 
chief of these was the ease with which the donr of the Society was 
opened, to admit all who desired to be Fellows. The Sucnttaries 
might be said alma^ to elect them at their pleasure; tor whoever 
wished to add the title of F.R.S. to his name, on the title of a l)ook, 
or as a Divine seeking proferment, or as a Physician in quest of 
practice, had only to become ocquaintcd with these olficers, and 
obtain their good will. Their constant intercourse with the mem- 
bers gave them so many opportunities of recommendation, that the 
election was quite secure of any whom they chose to favour. The 
President was little consulted, whoso especial duty it, however, is, 
to preserve the purity of election, and to sco that impro|MT or im- 
provident choice be not made. It is well known that IVAIcmbert, 
in allusion to the extreme prodigality with which the honours of (ho 
fellowship were distributed, was in use to ask jocularly any person 
going to England, if ho desired to be mu<le a meinbiir, as ho could 
easily obtain it for him, should he think it any honour. The new 
President was resolved thnt this should no longer he allowed, and 
though the unlimited number of its follows must always prevent 
the place of F.R.S. from being an objrcl of so nuich value and of so 
much desire as that of an Acadomiciun in Franre, he thought that 
at all events it should be restored to somewhat of its primitive value, 
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by bein^ no longer inHiHcriminately bestowed. Two principles 
were laid down by him ; firnt, that nny person who had succcwfultj 
cultivated licioiice, eHpeciuIiy by orirrinal investigations, should be 
admitted, whatever mi^ht he his rank or his fortune; necandly^ that 
men of wraith or staiion, (lif<po?cd to promote, adorn, and patronise 
science, should, but with due caution and deliberation, be occaeion- 
aliy allowed to enter. 'IMierc con be no objection to these princi- 
ples, or to limitinj? the choice in future to cases thus defined. It is 
to be lamented that an end was not altK) put to the extremely absurd 
and even dogradinof statute by which, while all others must have 
their claims puhlinhed twelve weeks before being considered. Peers 
and Privy Councillors may be balloted for the moment they are 
propof>ed — a law every way bad in itself, and worse in its execotion, 
for that which is really intended as distinction, is in practice re- 
fsrarded as unimportant, and the claim nf no person of rank is ever 
Huhjectcd to the loast scrutiny; he is chosen at once on being pro- 
poHed. But the other and pressing case of abuse, the indipcriminate 
election, was at once corrected by Mr. Banks, and with a firm hand. 
He announced to the secretaries and members his determination to 
watch over the applications for admission; and the election by bil- 
lot Previous to the election, he spoke to the members who usually 
attended ; ho gave his opinion freely on the merits of candidaiefi, 
and when he considered a rejection proper, he hesitated not to ad- 
vise it — giving his opinion, and recommending, or asking a black- 
ball from individuals at the time of the ballot. The consequence 
was the rejection of several persons, and this was afterwirds made 
the chief groimd of attack upon him in the dissensions wbich on- 
fortunately broke out, and for some time grievously disturbed the 
peace of the Society. 

The immediate occasion of these dissensions, however, was sn 
accident of a different kind. The office of Secretary lor Foreign 
Correspondence had been conferred upon Dr. Charles Hutton, a 
mathematician of distinguished reputation, and who'fe official duties 
at the Royal Academy of Woolwich obliged him to reside there. 
Some neglect of his duties as Secretary was said to have been thus 
occasioned. Upon examination, the charge was found to rest on 
very insufficient grounds; and the childish complaint of M. Bonnet, 
of (Yoneva, that a dry and laconic answer had Ix^n returned to his 
letter, accompanying a present of his works, really appears to be 
the only remains of ihf; accusation which a full inquiry leflstandinff 
against Dr. Hutton.'*' It was a more serious charge, that he held 
no communication with the President; and certainly this was mainly 
imputable to his residinj; at a distance. The Council passed a re- 
solution, 2(Hh November, 1783, recommending that the Foreign 
Secretary should reside in I^ondon, and Dr. Hutton tendered his 

* The feeble and very trimming tract of Dr. Kippie on these diaputca, 
seriouHly represents the dry style of Dr. Hutton's letter as worthy of 
blumc;. The Doctor desiderated more courtesy, that is, Bummcry after 
the foreign fashion. 
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mi gn ation. Tbe eniolamentt of the office were onl v twenty pounde 
t-jeer, from a bequeet of Mr. Keck half a century before ; and Dr. 
Hutton having to hire chambers in town for the performance of his 
official duties, had been in reality a loser by holding the place. 

This resolatioa of the Council, and resignation of the Foreign 
Secretary immediately caused a great sensation in the Society. It 
appears that the embers of discontent with the President's adminis- 
tratioo had been for some time smouldering; and now the spark 
accidentally flung, made the embers break out in a flame. Dr. 
Maskelyoe, the ^tronomcr Royal, really considered his friend Dr. 
Hutton as ill-treated ; so might Baron Maseres, and one or two 
others ; bnt the most active mover, who indeed took the lead in the 
opposition to the Cknincil, was Dr. Horsley, a priest of intolerant 
nalore, of extreme arrogance, of violent temper, and guided by a 
most inflated estimate of his own importance as a cultivator of 
mathematical science, in which capacity he was nearly if not alto- 
gether insignificant Finding himself joined with Dr. Maskelyne 
and Baron Maseres, he chose to hoist a standard tor the mathema- 
tical sciences in opposition to natural history, which the President 
and his especial friends chiefly cultivated ; and he considered the 
treatment of Dr. Hutton to be an overt act of hostility to those 
studies to which he untruly represented his own life as devoted. 

The motion was carried, by a majority of thirty to twenty-five, 
that Dr. Hutton be thanked for his services as Foreign Secretary ; 
and Sir Joseph Banks's partv committed their first error in opposing 
this propoaition, on a ground, plausible, but wholly insufficient, that 
the Council alone, and not the Society at large, had the means of 
judging how far the duties of Dr. Hutton^s office had been well 
performed. The New Council coming into office 29th November, 
affirmed, with a single dissentient voice, the resolution of their pre- 
decessors requiring the Foreign Secretary to reside in London. 
Before the next meeting of the Society, Dr. Hutton's written de- 
ience was read, and a resolution was passed by a large majority (45 
to 16), that, '* if he had been censured, he had fully justified him- 
self.*' Here the matter might have ended, and here it certainly 
would have ended, had the case of Dr. Hutton alone furnished the 
matter of dispute. But it was the occasion, not the cause of the 
dissension. A party had clearly been formed against the President : 
at the head of that party Dr. Horsley had placed himself; he had 
raised an absurd cry that the mathematics were neglected, and 
botany alone patronised ; and he was plainly looking to eject Sir 
Joseph Banks, and raise himself to the chair. This enabled the 
latter to commit his second great error — the calling in members who 
were only titular, and never took a part in the ordinary business of 
the Society, any more than they were capable of sharing in its 
hibours. These came down on the 8lh January, 1784, in great 
numbers; and, after a long debate, they carried, by a large majority 
of 119 to 42, a vote of confidence, "approving of Sir Joseph Banks 
as President, and resolving to support him in his office." At a sub- 
sequent meeting, a motion for rescinding the resolution of the 
Council on the residence of the Foreign Secretary, was lost by a 
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majority of 85 to 47 ; as were afterwards, by still larfjfer majoritief, 
thr(*c sevcrul motions, ceiitturiii^ nil endeavours of the President to 
inHuenco the voIom of mcnibcfH by iiiolicitation, either on elections or 
on any other ninttrrs. The two mont important of these motions 
were lost by 115 to 27, the other by 1()2 to 23. Mr. Maty, a person 
of t>omc accomplishments, of amiable character, of hasty, fickle 
temper, who had warmly sided with the President's opponents, soon 
after resigned his place aa one of tho ordinary secretaries; Dr. 
Blagdon was chosen his successor by i;)0 to 80, Dr. Ilutton bein^ 
the other candidate. It was posnibly a third error of the President, 
that he sought tor a defender in a learned equity barrister, the 
Accountant-gonoral, Mr. Anguish, who was unknown in theSocietT 
for any phiIoH)phic attainments ; while the opposite party, in avaiU 
ing thcmsrlvort of Mr. Pooro's and Mr. Watson's aid, had advocates 
wlio were rospoctod in the literary world. 

Tho main charge U8C<1 in these debates against the President, 
was his interference with elections ; and this was loudly objected 
to, both as overbearing, even despotic, and as having excluded 
several persons, worthy of thn honour they sought. The general 
objection was wholly groundless. 8ir Joseph Banks only interfered 
as he was Ixuind by the duty of his office to interfere; and if hia 
frank and manly nature, despising all indirect roads to his (^ject, 
scorning all covert procccHlings to attain that which he felt bound 
to set^k — tho honour and the advantage of the Society~>made hira 
openly state his objections to candidates, and ojwnly asK his brethren 
to join in rejecting them, instead of canvassing against them in the 
dark, no better n^ason can be assigned for loudly applauding the 
course which he took. That ho might have committed mistakes in 
one or two instances is equally certain. The rejection of Maior 
Desburrcs, already monlionod as a pupil of Bcrnouilli's, and the in- 
structer of Captain (^)ok, niid soon atlcr ap|)ointed to a foreign 
govornmont, wiis the strongest case cited ; the only other person 
of admitted merit, among the twelve black-balled in four years, was 
Mr. Henry Clarke of Manchester, schoolmaster, and a writer of 
some merit on mathematical subjects; and all admitted that the 
President's intiTference had proved most useful to the Society's 
honour, in carrying the rejection of tourer five unworthy candidates. 
Those, under tho old and la.\ system, would in all probability have 
found their way into the Society, though their object only was to 
use the tille of Fellows as a simre for entieing customers.* 

As tor the charge of favouring natural history at the expense of 
the severer sciences, never was any thing ntore unfbundeu. Full 
as many i>ap<;rs had been received and printed by 8ir Josopli 
lUinks's (ouncil on tho latter subject, as hud ever been so treated 
in any other peri(Ml ; (|uite as small a proportion of papers upon 
the lormer. Tho Copley uitMlal, five times lM)stowod, hod been 
thriee given to mathcinatieal and astronomical )ia|)ers, twice to 
chemical ; and 1 may add, never either then or since, to papers 
ui)on the subjects which tho iVosident was supposed most to 

* Ono wuB the patentee of a now wator-closot. 
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iMTOor* TIm tppetrftnce of • nftttinliit in tho chair was a ohe- 
nomanon by no mtaiM tiow firtit obttcrvcd in ttio Mf>liora or the 
Moeioty, sir baao Nowton Uimmli \uu\ buen Hucccodod by Hir 
llum HloanOf wlio ftU<Ki thu chair fourtofjn yearn, and preceded 
by Lord Huroonif wbowe ominenco in certainly not f4ciontiric, though 
it may bo of a higher order. Of tlie nineteen I'rotfidentH before 
Hir JoifOpb Baiik% nearly, if not quite tho greatest number were 
nMn of OflUMMmt utation, who never, either before or after their 
olofaikm to the ehair, were known to Iiave cultivated, much lo« 
improirodf any branch of *' natural knowledge." Nor let it be Hup- 
pCMMwIf 9m Dr. ilondoy and bin more factiouH adhcrentii used to 
l o pro eo n ty thai none but botanintJi oppoMecl their procoodingii, and 
•iflod with the i'revidcnt. The name* of ('avondiMh, VVatron, 
Fofdvco, Hoberden, Hunter, Kirwan, aro (luite Hufficient, both in 
mimoor and value, to reiicuo Hir J. Ikinkii'ff HupportorH from that 
impotattony and to take from their adverHaries all pretence that 
tbinr had a monopoly of important Hcienoe. 

Although tho rnajoritiotf were obtained and the debatei chiefly 
earriod on by men who did not umially attend, there can be no 
doubt tliat the Hucietv wa« greatly bonefite<l by their interference. 
Tho aapority which Wl marked the progrem of the contest was 
tOitiAod in tho upeecho* of the opfXMition leader. Dr. Horsley. 
Uo hadf moreover, given a great and threatening notice of so 
many motions as might occupy tlie Hociety for tho whole session, 
and until tlio annual |»ori(Nl came round for electing tho officers, 
wlion he pjainlv hinte<l his hoiK) that another President would be 
•boson. Tho haughtiness of this arrogant ecclesiastic's tone in 
the debates gave general offence, even to those who might be dis- 
poeod to admit the cleverness of his speoclies. When, perceiving 
a dolbat approaching, he threatened a secession of the mathe- 
matical party, ho exclaimed, "The Prosidcnt will then be left 
witfi his train of fbelile amateurs and that toy* upon the table ;— 
the gliost of tho Hociety in which Philosophy once reigned, and 
Nowton presided as her minister.'* 

To liavo saved the Hociety from such a consummation as being 
under I)r. Ilorsley's presidency was truly a service of the highest 
value, which, in a somewhat unusual though certainly not an 
irrogiilar manner, was rendered by tho members who attended and 
resisted the factious combination. His assuming the station of 
leailer among the mathematicians was altogether preposterous; 
ami ho might liave been raisod to the chair, by dint of tho intrigue 
which he sot on foot, and the ferment which he excited in the 
bosom of tho Hociety, without an^r victory whatever being gained 
fbr mathematical and physical science. His writings had never 
placed him higher than a more ** amateur," and a somewhat ** feeble 
amatitur** in all essfJtitialH, though stout enough in the overbearing 
language of his polemical writitigs, and magnilofiuent enough in 
tlie diction of his self-laudatory urefaces. Homo of his eflbrts are 
luoroly puerile, like the Hievo or Eratosthenes, which ho tried, he 

^ Tits mace, to which ho ciouited. 
10 
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says, ** Diis propitiig usug ;" some are far too ea^y to confer any 
fame, like tlie restoration of A polloniuo^B loclinations ; while hia 
great attempt, an edition of Nevvtou, is contcssed by all to be aa 
signal a failure a^ any on record in the history of science.* 

The escape from such a chief was further enhanced in value by 
the excellent qualities of him whom the victory kept in the chair. 
He showed no jealousy of any rival, no prejudice in one person's 
favour rather than anoUier^s. lie was equally accessible to all, 
for counsel and for help; where his own knowl^ge did not suffice, 
he could easily obtain the aid of those more devoted to the subject 
of the application. His house, his library, his whole valuable col- 
lections, were at all times open to men of science ; while his 
credit, both with our own and foreign Governments, and if need 
were, the resource of his purse, was ever ready to help the prose- 
cution of their inquiries. 1 know of many persons, since eminent, 
who when only tyros in science, and wholly unknown to fiune, 
have been patronised -by him ; and one of these tells me, with 

grateful recollection, of the kindness he experienced in bis younger 
ays from that useful and liberal patron, ** who would (saya my 
friend) send all over Europe and further to get either the informa- 
tion or the thing that I wished to have/' Where private aid failed 
of the desired effects, he had access to the Government ; he could 
obtain countenance and assistance from the public departments, 
beside removing those many and so often insurmountable obstacles 
which the forms of ofRce and the prejudices of official men plant 
in the way of literary research. 

Many circumstances concurred to give Sir Joseph Banks the 
power which he so largely exercised of patronising and proiBoting 
the labours of scientific men. His ample fortune ; the station 
which he filled in society ; the favour which he enjoyed at Court 

* The reader who compares Kislmp Horslcy^s praisetf of his own ex- 
ploits with the exploits themselves, will readily concur in Professor Play- 
fkir*8 opinion of them e^tprcssed delicately but sharply in the fourth 
volume of the " Edinburgh Review." He has not indeed entered into 
particulars, as to the great failure, the ^ Newton.** But who can read 
an editirin of the '* Principia,*' the "Optics,** and the ** Flaxions,** pub- 
lished in 1778-80, and not marvel at the author*s apparent ignorance of 
all that had been done since Sir I. Ncwton*B time 7 There ii not a word 
of the Calculus of Variations or of Partial Differences, — not an allusion 
to D'Alenil>ert*H principle of Dynamics, — nor to the objection of the 
Bernouillis and D*Alembert, touching the Hydraulic Cataract; — no 
reference to the progress of Ilydrodynamical science ; — nor to the dis* 
cnveries of Dolland and others on refraction. Indeed the ** Optics*' is 
given alm>j8t without note or comment, while the comments on Uio 
** Priucipia," are only upon pasttagcs of no difficulty, leaving the darker 
ones in their ori&rinal obscurity, unless where reference is made to the 
commentary of Le Sueur and jacquier, — Var^non and Herman and the 
Bernouillis arc unnoticed. In short no one can read tlie book, however 
cursorily, and rise from its perusal with the least respect for the Right 
Reverend Editor, or the leant disposition to admit his claim either as 
head of the iniitheinuticians whom he marshalled to defeat, or as aspiring 
to fi!l the Socii;tv'« chair. 
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and with the Ministers of the Crown ; the fame of bis voyiges ; 
his indefktigable industry; his ever-wakeful attention to the 
representations and requests of the student ; his entire freedom 
flrom all the meaner feelings which mere literary men are but too 
apt to entertain one towards another; his great natural quickness 
and unerring sagacity, never leaving him Ion? to seek for the point 
of any argument nor ever suflerinff him to be deceived by plausible 
errors or designing parties; his large and accurate knowledge of 
mankind, and of men as well as of man ; the practical wisdom 
which he had gathered from extensive and varied experience — all 
formed in him an assemblage of qualititM, natural and acquired, 
extrinsic or accidental, and intrinsic or native, so rare as had hardly 
ever met together in any other individual. 

Quid virtus et quid sapicntia posdit 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulyssem. 

Multorutn providus urbcs 

£2t mores horainam inspexit; latutnque per ooquor 
Dum sibi, duin soeiis rcdituni parat, aspera malta 
Pertulit advcrsis rcrum immcrsabilis undis. 

{Hon Ep,) 

He was thus for upwards of forty years the great promoter of 
philosophical pursuits; and it may fairly be said, that no one, 
either before or since his time, ever occupied the high station in 
which he was placed with such eminent advantage to the interests 
of the scientific world. 

His own studies continued, as they always had been, devoted to 
natural histoi^ ; and botany was the portion of it which he chiefly 
loved to cultivate. He was, perhaps, the most accomplished bo- 
tanist of his day, and among the very first in the other branches of 
natural history. During the greater part of his life, his time and 
his fortune were assiduously bestowed on the preparation of a mag- 
nificent series of botanical drawings and engravings. But he 
never retained any of these, as it were, locked up for his own gra- 
tification ; and his habitual indifiTerence to literary fame made him 
80 slow to publish, that he is believed to have as constantlv given 
over to other cultivators of the same studies the fruits of his own 
labour, as these firuits were ripened and ready to be gathered in ; 
and while all men's books were crowded with his designs, and all 
men*s inquiries promoted by the stores of his knowledge, he alone 
reaped no fame from his researches, nor profited by the treasures 
which he had amassed, except by the gratification of seeing them 
made subservient to the progress of his favourite pursuits. 

A baronetcy had been bestowed on him in 1780, and in 1705 he 
was invested with the Order of the Batli ; a rare instance in those 
days of this distinction being bestowed on any but a military or a 
diplomatic person. Not, however, by any means the first instance; 
fbr Sir Robert Atkins, the Chief Daron, was also a Knight of the 
Order. In 1797, he was made a Privy Councillor. He was chosen 
Recorder of Boston on the Duke of Ancaster^s death. Though 
often pressed to take a seat in Parliament, he always dcclin^. 
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The favour which he enjoyed with George III. was of ](mg stand- 
ing : that Prince loved the manly frankness of his character, the 
courage with which he had so oflen exposed himself to danger in 
the pursuit of knowledg^e, and the firmness with which his con- 
duct was marked on all trying occasions, ^ir Joseph's political 
principles, too, those of a high tory, were much to the Monarch's 
liking ; and a country gentleman who never troubled himself with 
Parliamentary life, nor ever desired to rise above the rank he was 
born to, was sure to find a friend in His Majesty. Though a tory, 
and very firm in his opinions, both in Church and State, he was 
any thing rather than a party man. He never interfered in po- 
litics beyond using his legitimate influence in Lincolnshire and 
Derbyshire, where his property lay, to aid those country gentle- 
men whom he believed fitted to make useful representatives of the 
landed interest; and so entirely devoid of common party feelings 
was his um: of this influence, that he always supported Lord Yar- 
borough, then Mr. Pelham, a whig, as well as Mr. Chaplin, a tory. 
This just and unpartial conduct was not displeasing to the King; 
and among other marks of good-will, was his recommending to 8ir 
Joseph an attention to agricultural pur£>uits. I have heard him 
say that he took to farming by the King's desire. He pursued 
this pleasing occupation with his characteristic energy, and under- 
stood its principles thoroughly, as he practised it with far more 
than the success that usually attends amateurs. When the King 
fell hopelessly ill, in 1811, I well remember Sir Joseph Banlu 
saying, he had ceased since then being a farmer, having only 
" taken up the trade by His Majesty's commands." 

A common story is to be found in the slight attempts that have 
been made to write his life, as if the Ministers were used occa- 
sionally to employ his personal influence with the King, to obtain 
his consent to measures which he disliked. I will venture to give 
this statement a very peremptory contradiction. I am pretty con- 
fident tliat he never would have undertaken any such mission ; hot 
I am perfectly certain that the King never would have sufiered 
Sir Joseph to approach him on any subject of the kind. This 
opinion I can state the more emphatically, since my worthy friend 
Sir K. Knatchbull, who did me the favour of examining this Life, 
gives me the most positive assurance of his uncle never having at 
all interfered, as the story asserts he did. An interference « a 
very different description he did exert, and with the happiest re- 
sults. During the long war, which desolated the world by land 
and by sea, after the year 1792, he constantly exerted himself to 
mitigate its evils, and alleviate its pressure upon men of science 
and u|X)n the interci-ts of philosophy. It was owing to him that 
our Government issued orders in favour of La Perouse, whereso- 
ever our fleets should come in contact with that unfortunate navi- 
gator. When D'Kntrcca.steaux was sent in search of him, and 
Billardiore's collections were captured and brought to England, 
Sir Joseph Banks had them rcr-tored to him, and without even 
opening to examine them, as if he feared that any one should profit 
by any discoveries save tlieir rightful owner, the author. On ten 
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wvenl oeoMumi did he procure the reeforatioo to the Jardin den 
Plantai of colloctioae addreased to that noble establish meat, and 
which had fkllen a prey to our naval superioritv. lie acnt to the 
Cape of Good Hope, to recover some chartH belonKiii^ to IJiim« 
bolat, which our criilBora had seized, and in no instance would he 
aoffer the expenses he had undergone to be repaid. Me even in- 
terfered to remedy injuries which foreign nations had inflicted on 
scientific men. Broussonot had fled from Franco to save his lite 
from the anarchists of I'aris. Sir Joseph Bunks directed his corre- 
spondents in Spain and in Portugal to Hupply his wants; and ho 
found a fViendly purse open to him at Madrid and at LiHbon. Do* 
lomien, cast into a dungeon in Sicilv by the tyranny of tho profli- 
mte and cruel Queen, oxpotionced the humanity of tiir Joseph 
durinff a long captivity, although his unwearied oflbrts to obtain 
his liberation fhiled of success. His own countryman, whon de- 
tained b¥ the arbitrary and pcrfldious policy of NaiK)loon, wero in 
repeated instances indebted to Sir Joseph BankH for thoir permis- 
sioa to return home ; and a learned friend of minu, ono of the first 
Oriental scholars of Uie ago, tho late Professor IJurnilton, nmst 
have perished at Verdun but for his generous interference. By 
his interposition tho Institute exerted itself in various other cases ; 
and whenever it could be made to appear that a man of science or 
of letters was among tho detained, no very strict scrutiny being 
exercised eitlier by Sir Joseph or his Paris colIoagucH, tho order 
for his liberation was applied for and obtained. 

In 1802 he was chosen one of the Foroign Members of that 
illustrious body, and in acknowledging thin high honour he ex- 
pressed his gratitude in warm terms. Much offence was given 
to the zealots of the Anti-Uallican party in this country; the 
remains of Bishop IIorsley*s party were rouHcd to consuro him ; 
on anonymous attack upon him was publiHhed in tho daily pa|)crs, 
and afterwards acknowledged to have proceeded from tlio Bishop; 
Mr. Cobbett, then as bitter an enemy of Franco and of peace ad he 
soon aflerwards became a zeaiouM friend, addrosHod a lettiir to the 
Members of the lloyal Society, calling u{)on them to depose the 
I'resident fVom the chair, becauHo ho had called the Instituto tlie 
first literary body in Europe ; but tho silly faction and the paltry 
storm it had raised, soon sank into thoir natural insignificance, and 
all men of sense saw plainly that nothing in the coniplitnentary 
language of his letter exceeded the ordinary limits of hucIi compo- 
sitions, or betokened the least want of renpcct for his own Society. *** 

His assiduous cultivation of natural hintory, and his devotion to 
agricultural pursuits, did not provent him from taking the most 
active part in promoting the discovery of unknown regions, the 

* If Mr. Cohbott wan cvor Icsh htippy on one orcnnion than unothor, 
it was when ho innddlod with hiioIi nubiccta. flu cotiffratulatud his 
country in ono uf hin papcrM on C'nptuin (ilonnio havinfr dincuyorod tho 
qusdraitiro of tho circU;, — ti)u cnptitin liavingr frainod hiM HC^ittntific fumo, 
in Cobbett*!) oyow, by joiniuff in liio coinbiuulion against thu Duke of 
York, a yoar or two boforo. 

10* 
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moBt favourite of all his pursuits. He was the real founder of the 
African Association ; and it is well known that when Ledyard, the 
most accomplished of the travellers next to Mungo Park, was in 
want of support on his celebrated journey, it was on Sir Joseph 
Banks that he drew a bill, which in the remote region where the 
traveller then was, found an immediate honour and discount. The 
captivity of Flinders, whom I have heard him more than once 
compare to Cook, was greatly mitigated by his exertions and infla- 
ence with the French Government, and he not only promoted dis- 
covery with all his means to the end of his life, but applied himself 
vigorously to improving the discoveries successively made to the 
real use of mankind. The good treatment of the aborigines was 
ever a main object of his humane exertions. He it was who may 
be truly said to have planted and founded the colony of Botany 
Bay. He it was, too, who suggested the means of transplanting 
the bread-fruit tree from the South Sea Islands, to the West 
Indies, (the object of Captain Blights unfortunate voyage,) and of 
also naturalizing there the mango of Bengal. The fruits of Ceylon 
and of Persia were successfully, through his exertions and experi- 
ments, brought from thence to the West Indies and to Europe. So 
little did his love of plants end, like that of other botanists, in mere 
description and classification, in the composition of a catalogue, or 
the preparation of an Herbal ! Horticulture, indeed, was a subject 
the usefulness of which was sure strongly to attract his care, and 
accordingly tlie Society for its improvement owed its success, if 
not its origin, to him. The British Museum was a constant object 
of his anxious care, and during the forty-two years of his official 
trusteeship he paid unremitting attention to its concerns, and 
largely endowed it with presents ; he bequeathed to it his noble 
library and all his principal collections. 

I have already said that his published works bore no proportion 
either to his scientific labours or his exertions in behalf of learned 
men. They consisted only of some tracts on agricultural and hor- 
ticultural subjects, as the mildew in wheat, and Merino sheep— on 
Indian and spring wheat—on the Spanish chestnut — on Roman 
forcing-houses — and some others. 

For the last thirty years of his life, Sir Joseph Banks sufibred 
frequently and severely from gout ; and during the last fourteen 
years he was so much a martyr to it, that he could take no exer^ 
cise on foot He tried various expedients to lessen the violence of 
the attacks, such as giving up the use of fermented liquors, and 
abstaining entirely from animal food; but if the fits were less 
severe, tlieir recurrence was more frequent. Small doses ijf 
Husson^s medicine were latterly resorted to with considerable 
effect ; and with his wonted sagacity and firmness he met the ob- 
jections of those who urged how certain the tendency of that cure 
was to shorten life, by asking *' how many years they supposed he 
could hope to live if he took none of it?" At last he gradually 
sank under the exhausting eflfcets of this ailment, afler having fwr 
a considerable length of time entirely lost the use of his lower 
limbs. He died at his villa of Spring Grove, Hoimslow, 19th June, 
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1630^ in tiie let enty-eiglith year of his nge^ after eoflbring with the 
greateet cheeHblneH ror manyycari the pains of this tormenting 
maladyy and its debilitating effect a, much more intolerable to one 
of bis acti?e habits and strong animal spirita 

The directions of his will were characteristic of his tastes as a 
lover of seieDce» and its provisions truly marked the man, ever 
careless of the fiime of great and good actions, and only intent on 
peHbrnaing them. — ^To Mr. Brown, his librariant he gave an 
annuity of 20(M., with the use of his library and collections, on 
condition that he should continue his studies in natural history, 
and assist in superintending the Botanic Garden at Kew. — To Mr. 
Biauery who bad been his draughtsman for thirty years, he gave an 
anmii^ cf HOO/., on condition of his continuing to reside at Kew, 
Id carry on the drawings of the Kew plants. — ^Ile gave the whole 
collection of the Kew drawings to the king, and strongly recom- 
mended the appointment of a resident drauglitsman, bemg of opi- 
nion that no botanic garden can be complete without one. lie 
adds^ that he had hoped this truth would have obtained from the 
government a salary for Mr. Bauer, but if not, ho charges it on his 
Lincolnshire estates. 80 far the bequests. The directions were, 
that he should be interred in the parish whcro he might happen to 
die ; he entreated his relatives to spare themselves the affliction of 
attending the ceremony; and ho earnestly requested that they 
wonld not erect any monument to his memory. 

He left his widow survivinjr; hIic wnn the daur^iiter and co- 
heiress of Mr. Hu^cssen, of Provender in Kent, and had been mar- 
rMNl to him in 1779. His mother only died in 18()4, at a very ad- 
vanced age; and his sister, who always resided with him, died in 
1818. He never had any children ; and his large estates devolved 
open his wife's relations, the Knatchbull and Stanhope families, the 
lato Sir £. Knatchbull having married Lady Banks's sister, and co- 
heiress with her; and his property in Derbyshire and Lincolnshire 
being left by his will to Colonel Stanhope, brother of the present 
Earl, who was the grandson of his aunt, Margaret Eleanor Banks, 
by Henry Grenville, brother of Earl Temple. Sir B. Knatchbull, 
bis nephew by marriage, was appointed executor of his last will. 



APPENDIX. 

L 
Capt. Cook to Mr. Banils. 

•* Dkar Sir, 

** I received a note from Mr. Marsh, of the Victualling Office, 
wherein he desires that we will call upon him on Friday mom, as 
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he ia obliged to attend at the Admiralty od Thursday. I lefl a line 
at your house yesterday, desiring to know your sentiments con- 
cerning a stove for the cabin, it being necessary the officers of 
Deptford Yard should know how to act. If you approve of a green 
baize floor-cloth for the great cabin, I will demand as much cloth 
from the Yard as will make one. As you mean to furnish the 
cabin well, I think you should have brass locks and hingtss to the 
doors, &c., this, however, will be a private afl&ir of your own, as 
nothing of this kind is allowed ; the round-house will be fitted in 
this manner at my expense. — Thus far I had got with this letter 
>vhen your note arrived : I think it a good Uiought to take Mr. 
Buzagio's stove with you, as it may be very useful on many occa- 
sions. I shall go to Deptford to-morrow to give directions about 
the other. Whenever it is certain that Dr. Lynd goes with us, I 
beg you will let me know by the penny post. AJy respects to the 
Dr.,* and am, 

«* Dear Sir, 

" Your very humble servant, 
•' James Cook. 
" Monday Evening, Six o'clock.'* 

Dr. Priestley to Mr. Banks. f 

" Leeds, December 10, 1771. 

'' Dear Sir, 

»* After the letter which I received about a fortnight ago from 
Mr. Eden, who informed me that he wrote at your request, I can- 
not help saying that yours and his, which I have now received, 
appear a little extraordinary. In the former letter there was fiir 
from being the most distant hint of any objection to me, provided I 
would consent to accompany you. You now tell me that, as the 
different Professors of Oxford and Cambridge will have the naming 
of the person, and they are all clergymen, they may possibly have 
some scruples on the head of religion ; and that, on this account, 
you do not think you could get me nominated at any rate, much 
less on the terms which were first mentioned to me. Now what I 
am, and what they are, with respect to religion, might easily have 
been known before the thing was proposed to me at all. Besides, 
I thought that this had been a business of philosophy and not of 
divinity. If, however, this be the case, I shall hold the Board of 
Longitude in extreme contempt, and make no scruple of speaking 
of them accordingly, taking it for granted that you have just 
ground for your suspicions. 

" r most sincerely wish you a happy voyage, as I doubt not it 
will be greatly to the emolument of science; but I am surprised 
that the persons who have the chief influence in this expedition, 
having (according to your representation) minds so despicably illi- 
beral, should give any countenance to so noble an undertaking; 

* Dr. Solander. t See " Life of Priestley,'* voL i. 
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and I am traly lorry that a penon of your dispoiftion iibould be 
subject to a clioice restricted by such narrow coiwidcnitionK. 

** I am, dear Bir, t 
** Your obedient, hurnblo aervant, 
*• J. Priestley.** 

<* To Geo. Rose, Esq., TaBASvar Chaii bers. 

'« Soho Square, March fM, 17H7. 

** Mt dear Sir, 

** By an Arrdt, dated April 23, 1775, M. Turjg^ot Ufok off all hinds 
of droits from books imported under the moat iccnoml dcucriptirm, 
as ' reliSM on vieitx ou neitfs*^ I wish I had hia KUff^n, in which 
the compliments paid him on the occasion arc pretty, f have sent 
to borrow it fh)m I^ord Lansdownc's library, but Inn f^irdfihip has 
not yet risen after the fatigues of list niffht The exemption is 
still continued, as may be seen in the Rectteil de» fhtnU, printed 
last year. 

" Far be it from me to press the subject I Khali always con- 
sidcr literature as under great obligations to Mr, Pitt, whoscrnpM 
not a moment to forbid the additional tax intended by \\\f. compilfrrs 
of the rate-book; but sore he might, liy giving up a yt»ty mnnW rn* 
ceipt, oblige a numorouft body whose claim of exffrnpfion Unn bfrin 
acceded to by the French nation, which circumM/incfr, how#TV«?r, I 
only wish to bring forward as my apolf/gy for tho trouble I have 
given. 

** Should it be thought expedient to continue the tax nptm bo«irid 
books, lest the bookbimlers might suffer, a clause allowing a ^juarter 
of a hundred instead of under ten pr;ijn4a for each man^s private 
books would make strangers easy ; sikI in tliat cii«m;, if the iiriUmnd 
were quite given up, with only the proviso again*! Uyf;k« of which 
editions are extant, printed in Kngland, we should be secured ft'orn 
piracy, and a small portion indecvi of rev';nii<; naf^rificfrd. 

** In Prance those who attempt Uf impr;rt a pirated edit I'm are 
very roughly handled by otlier lawa, 

** Believe me, dr'4r Hir, 

** M'Mt faithfully, 
*♦ Your oblig<!d humble servant, 

**hm. Hasss/* 

" /Idly 17th, J^;J|, 
** Mr. Parkissos, 

** I am not certain that I well understand what Mr. ^/tcy has 
been doing in his capacity iff lnAp«;fTt'rr ; hi« aim I mmrAtuip in nitr^ 
charging my tenant at a higher rent than my farroK nrti kt r<#r, f^ a 
trick by which he expects to o>itj»m art incr^'S^ef) fax on the larMU f 
hold in my own handA; li«* dar«r^ rK;l, I am r^mh'lent, venture even 
to HUppoHf; that 1 hnve Un tny Und c/rlo«iv^)y, or rfr.nvfi\ nny flno 
or other conaideratifm in liand to lower I he arrfHint fff fhe r'-^rrv^d 
rent. 

^ I let ny kad« as yoa know, at a rent which 1 think and belie?* 
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to be its real value, that is, I take to mjself such a share of the 
produce as ought in my opinion to bekmg to the landlord, leaving 
the tenant what in m^ opinion he ought to have as his share, and 1 
do not calculate this idly or by guess. You have laid before xne on 
divers occasions what the produce of a farm will be, if well ma- 
naged in an average season, stating the gross amount of receipt on 
each article of produce valued at an average price, such as you and 
I tliink likely to be permanent ; of this sum you and I allot what 
we think necessary for the cultivation of the farm, what we think 
the tenant ou?ht to have to pay his household, pay his tithes, rates 
and taxes, and allow some savings to him if he is industrious and 
frugal ; the rest is apportioned to me as my share, and more than 
that portion no landlord ought to take, and in fact most landlords of 
gentlemen*s families and liberal educations are contented with such 
a proportion. 

** Those who exact higher rents, who have no feeling fyr the 
oppression of their tenants, who employ attorneys as their stewaids, 
or keep lawyers in pay by retaining fees to watch over their inte- 
rests, and recover arrears from their tenants when they can no 
longer support their families, and who are at last compelled to de- 
duct from their net profits the cost of law charges, the losses suf- 
fered by tenants unable to pay the whole of the arrears, and the 
increase of poor's rates on their estates, which must arise from the 
persons who used to pay them being reduced to the necessity of 
receiving tliem or of starving, are surely not to be considered as 
examples which Government wishes to hold up for imitation, and 
compel humane men to adopt. , 

'* If I am mistaken in the rate I have set upon my lands aa ren^ 
the Commissioners wull by enforcing the surcharges put me right; 
I must in that case raise the farms not in lease to the rent they 
consider as a proper one : Government will in that case have the 
credit of raising my estate very much to my emolument, as I must 
receive 1 8?. for every 2*. they get, but the whole of the unpopu- 
larity of the measure must rest on their shoulders. 

*' Thus much for my tenants : for the lands I hold in hand, I 
have no objection, if the Commissioners choose to rate me eo^ to 
pay at the value fixed upon it by the quality men; they acted 
under parliamentary sanction, and upon their oaths ; thev are per- 
sons over whom 1 have no kind of influence, and if I had, I ahouU 
have urged them to value as high as possible, because in that case 
I should get the greater share of the Fen to be divided. I have, 
however, entirely acquiesced in their valuation, and have received 
my share of Wildmore Fen at their rate ; am I therefore to receive 
the sanction of one Act of Parliament at a low rate, and to be tax- 
ed under another Act at a high one ? English policy does not admit 
such an idea, and I doubt whether it would be well received in 
Turkey or in Barbary ; besides, no increase in the value of atoek 
has taken place since this valuation was made. 

'* I thank you much for having provided me with a pony. I ctn 
do without it till I come to Rcvesby : you will by that time be per- 
fectly acquainted with its qualities. Perfect surefbotedneM ii iny 
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great object. I am weak ; and if a horse should fkll under me, [ 
caonot hold myself upon him. 

** You were right in telling the Fen CommitMioners, that if they 
do not allow to the soke their just rights over the Fodder Fen, I 
most seek justice elsewhere. The Fodder Dike is so strong an 
argi|pent, and the constant usage, that it would be in truth a cry- 
ing mjustice to be blind, as they seem to wish to be, to a right so 
suDStanttally established. 

'* If you wish for further instructions on the subject of the sur- 
charges, be goo4 enough to write to me, and state what your opi- 
nion is, and what otlier people think. I could easily fill another 
sheet of paper, for [ am sure that Government never meant a sur- 
charge on property let honestly and fairlv, however low that rent 
might be; all they sought for was to check coUuHion and other 
kinds of cheating. 

" Your sure friend, 

»• Jos. Bauks." 



Sir J Banks to Lord Cjrenville. 

•• S(jlio S(jiiaw, July 20ll», ITM. 

•« My rx)RD, 

*• When I had the honour near three weeks ago of waiting upon 
vour Lordship, by vour ap}>ointment, on the busincHs of M. de fiil- 
lardiere, I was in hopes I hud convinced your i/)rdship that the 
measure of returning to that gentleman the coliectionH of natural 
history he had made during bis employment ad a naturalist on the 
voyage of discovery sent from France for the purpose of inauiring 
into the fkte of the late M. de i^eyrouse, was a measure likely to 
do honour to the national character of the English, as a people 
loving science and abounding with generosity, as well as with jus- 
tice, and liable to no reasonable objection whatever. 

** I was in hopes also that your Lordsliip would consider it as 
creditable to His Majesty^s Ministers to grant in this instance a 
truce to the unfortunate animosities at present subsisting between 
England and France, by following the precedents of their prede- 
cessors in the case of M. de Conduinine, of the French nation 
umler their late furui of govcrntnont in that of Captain Cook, and 
under their present one in the mitftuken instance ot M. Spiilard. 

** I hope I have not been mistaken, though your Loruship will 
allow that I have reason to fear the contrary, because you prorniHed 
mo a speedy answer, and I have not hoard from your liordship 
since Hcspecting the opinion of M. de Billardiero having re- 
ceived any special coininiHsion or enjoyed any salary from the late 
King of France, I have made every inquiry in my power without 
learning any thing to make me believe that to have been the case : 
the late King did certainly draw up private instructions for M. de 
Pey rouse, and tiiis has probably been the origin of the mistake. 

" Allow me then, my liord, tx) request a speedy answer to this 
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interestingr subject, and to deprecate ft rellinl. M. de Bilhurdiere 
is, as I am informed by printeu documenta, at this time Director of 
the Botanic Garden at Paris, at the head of his department of sci- 
ence, and in a country where, however humanity may have been 
outraged by popular leaders^ science is held m immeasurable 
esteem, he will have it in his power to appeal to Europe, if in his 
case the justice is refused which was formerly granted hy us tt De 
Condamine, and by his countrymen to Cook ; and I (ear Europe, if 
such an appeal is made, is noore likely to take part with the com- 
plainant than witli a nation which for the first time refuses a rea- 
sonable indulgence to science in alleviation of the necessary horrors 
attendant on a state of warfare. 

*' As I possibly may have occasion to correspond with your Lord- 
ship on another subject similar in principle to that now under coa- 
sidcration, I take the liberty to state as follows: — 

** The French either have, or will soon solicit from His Majeshr*8 
Ministers, a passport for a ship intended to be sent to Trinidad nr 
the purpose of bringing away a collection of living plants deponted 
there tor fear of capture. I hope, my Lord, that this request will 
be readily granted. The credit Europe has given to the English 
for having brought useful plants from tlie South Seas to their 
colonies in the west, has fully shown that all good men respect the 
extensive benevolence of increasing tlie food of mankind, by re- 
moving useful plants to countries where Nature has not provided 
them ; and our amiable Monarch has set the example of sending 
useful plants from his Botanic Gardens to the East, to the Weit 
Indies, and to Africa. 

** Besides, my Lord, the very application virtually offers, dariitf 
the horrors of a war unprecedented in the mutual implacability^ 
the parties engaged, an unconditional armistice to science ; sorely, 
my Lord, such an offer sliould not be neglected ; the ready ac- 
ceptance of it may be the signal of the return of the dawning* of 
good will towards men, and produce consequences, in the present 
position of Europe, valuable beyond appreciation to all the nations 
who inhabit it 

*^ I have tlie honour to be, my Lord, with due respect and un- 
feigned esteem, 

** Your Lordsbip^s obedient, 

'* Humble servant, 

'•Job. Banks.** 



Sir J. Bkvkb to M. Charrbtie. 

" Angual lOlh, 1796. 
" Sir, 

*' I have great pleasure in acquaint inrr you that I am now fully 
empowered to deliver to you the collection made Ir^ M. de Dillar- 
dierc, in order to their being put on board tlie next Cartel sliip, anid 
conveyed by you to that gentleman. 

'' If you will do mo the honour of calling in Soho Square, at any 



time to-morrow belm tm^Km o*c1oek, I shall have great pleasare 
in consalting with yoa oo the proper mode of packing them safely 
for the royage, and aim oo the timo which you choose to ha?e 
them conveyed to the place from whenee they are to be pat oo 
board : matters which, I apprehend, leumot be so well settled any 
where as oo the spot where the eolleetioo now is.** 



M. CHAUtvrnE to Sir J. Bamos. 

•* Waleoc PIm». le 10 Aout. 1796. 
■* M. Charretie fiiit bien ses oomplimens k Monsieur le Chevalier 
Banks, et ne doutant pas que ce ne sott k ses demarches que le 
Goovemement Francis soit redevaU^de la remise de la collecUoo 
de M. la Billardidre, il pent 6tre persuade de la reconnoissance du 
Bireetoire Executif. M. Charretie aura Tbonneur d*aller domain 
avant roidi temoigner k Monsieur Banks toute sa gratitude parti> 
coKdre pour ses bons offices, et conferer des moyens les plus propres 
k faire renvoi de la collection dont il s^agit** 



II. 

Thb very imperfect manner in which the attempts to write Sir 
Joseph Bank8*8 Life have been made we have already had occasion 
to lemark, as well as the errors which have been introduced into 
the accounts hitherto given of that eminent person. There is but 
too much reason to fear that this work ill supplies the defect in our 
scientific historv, owing, among other things, to his having strictly 
ordered all his letters and other manuscripts to be destroyed. But 
enrora have been corrected, and it is hoped that some important 
fiarticulars have been given. 

Among the accounts hitherto offered to the world those of the 
French writers are beyond all comparison the most erroneous and 
indeed fanciful. The ^ Biographie Universelle*' may be cited as 
peculiarly abounding in such inventions. The statement that Sir 
Joseph allowed Dr. Solander a salary or pension of 400/. a-year I 
believe to be wholly groundless: the sum would have been pre- 
posterous, especially considering that the Doctor enjoyed a consi- 
derable place in the British Museum. — The institution of the Cop- 
ley Medal is said to be for ** the experiments the most useful to the 
preservation of lives," whereas it is for the " best paper on experi- 
mental philosophy in the year.** — The group called the ** Society 
Islands** is said to derive its name from the ** caractdre doux et 
sociable des habitans,*' and Otaheite is said to be the chief Now 
Otaheite is 150 miles distant, and belongs to the Friendly Islands; 
and Cook tells us himself that he named the others Society Islands, 
six in number, •* on account of their being contiguous to each 
other.*' 

20 
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The ploasurcs of a purely scientific life have oflcn been de- 
scribed ; and thoy have been celebrated with very heartfelt envy 
by those wlioi^e vocations precluded or interrupted such enjoyments, 
as well M commended by those whose more fortunate lot gave them 
the experience of what they praised; but it may be doubted, if such 
rcprecienlntionn can ever apply to any pursuits so justly as to the 
study of the mathematics. In other branches of science the atu- 
dent iH dependent u})on many circumstances over which ho has 
little control, lie must of\cn rely on the reports of others flbr hk 
&ct6 ; he muBt frequently commit to their agency much of his in- 
quiries ; his research may lead him to depend upon climate, or 
weather, or the mialities of matter, which ho must take as he finds 
it ; whore all other thingH are auspiciouc, he may be without the 
means of making oxperiments, of placing nature in circumstances 
by which he would extort her secrets; add to all this the necessa- 
rily imjHjrfoct nature of inductive evidence, which always leaves it 
dniibtfiil if ono gcnorulizntion of facts shall not be aflerwards su- 

IiorsiMied by another, as exceptions arise to the rule first discovered. 
)at the gLMxnotrician''' relics entirely on himself; he is abeoluie 
master of his materials; his whole investigations are conducted at 
his own gfX)d pleasure, and tinder his own absolute and undivided 
control. lie seeks the aid of no assistant, requires the use of no 
apparatus, hardly wants any books; and with the fullest reliance 
on the |)orfoct instruments of his ojiorations, and on the altogether 
certain nature of his results, he is quite assured that the truths 
which ho has found out, though they may lay the foundation of 
further discovery, can never hy }K).«sibility be disproved, nor his 
reasonin;>rs n)>on them shaken, by all the progress that the science 
can make to the very end of time. 

The life of the geometrician, then, may well be supposed an un- 
interrupted calm ; and the gratification which he derives tVom his 
resenrches is of u pure and also of a lively kind, whether ho con- 
templates tht) truths discovered hy others, with the demonstmtivo 
evidence on whirli they re?t, or carries the science further, and 
himself adds to the nnmhcr of the interesting truths Imforo known. 
He may be oIUmi slopped in his n^searrhes by the difilculties that 
beset his path ; he may be fru-'^tnited in his attempts to discover re- 
lations depending on contplicated data which he cannot unravel or 
reconcile; hut his study is wholly independent of accident; his 

* It mny bo as well to ndopt tho oxprcRsion always used on the Conti. 
nont, to denoto thu cultivKtioii of iiiatliomuticul scionoo :— *K*o grand 
gf^onuMro,'* iri n phraso now univerHully undcrHtiKid and applied to nia. 
thomatirianii uf ovory description. 
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reliance if on his own powers; doubt and contestation and uocer'- 
tainty he never can know ; a stranger to all controversy, above all 
mystery, he possesses his mind in unruffled peace ; bound bv no 
authority, regardless of all consequences as of all opposition, he is 
entire master of his conclusions as of his operations ; and feels 
even perfectly indifferent to the acceptance or rejection of his doc- 
trines, because he confidently looks forward to their universal and 
immediate admission the moment they are comprehended. 

It is to be further homo in mind, that ftom the labours of the 
geometrician are derived the most importttit assistance to the re- 
searches of other philosophers, and to the perfection of the most 
useful arts. This consideration resolves itself into two : one is the 
pleasure of contemplation, and consequently is an addition to the 
ffratifieation of exactly the same kind, derived immediately from 
9m oontemplation of pure mathematical truth ; much, indeed, of 
tiM mixed mathematics is also purely mathematical investigatioOf 
built upon premises derived from induction. The other gratiite* ^ 
tioa is of a wholly different description ; it is connected merdj '. 
wiUi Uie promotion of arts subservient to the ordinary enjoymeoM 
of life. This is only a secondary and mixed use of science to the 
philosopher ; the mam pleasure bestowed by it, is the gratification 
which, by a law of our nature, wo derive, f^om contemplating sci- 
entific truth when indulging in the general views which it gives, 
marking the unexpected relations of tilings sceminglv unconnected, 
tracing the resemblance, perhaps identity, of things the most unlike, 
noting tlie diversity of those apparently similar. This is the true 
and primary object of scientific investigation. This it is which 
gives the pleasure of science to the mind. The secular benefits, 
00 to speak, the practical uses derived fh>m it, are wholly inde- 
pendent of this, and are only an incidental, adventitious, secondary 
advantage. I have fully explained this doctrine in the Preliminary 
Discourse to the works of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and in the Introduction to the " Political Philosophy." 
It never had been stated, as far as I know, before ; but it rests on 
such irrefragable principles, that it has not since been called in 
question.* 

It is an illustration of the happiness derived from mathematical 
studies, that they possess two qualities in the highest degree, not 
perhaps unconnected with one another. They occupy the atten- 
tion, entirely abstracting it from all other considerations; and 
they produce a calm agreeable temper of mind. 

Their abstracting and absorbing power is very remarkable, and 
is known to all geometricians. Ever^ one has found how much 
more swiftly time passes when spent m such investigations, than 
in any other occupation cither of^ the senses or even of the mind. 

• It gave me great plonioro to find it highly approved by my rovored 
friend, rrofcaaor Stewart, who regarded it an indeed of more value and 
originality than I had connidorod myself. Tlio outline of it had been 
road many year* before (1798) in a literary aocioty at Edinburgh, to 
which Lord Jeffrey, Dr. Drown, Mr. Horner, and others belonged. See 
Appendix to tliis Life. 
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Sir Isaac Newton is related to have very frequently forgotten the 
season of meals, and left his food awaiting for hours his arrival from 
his study. A story is told of his being entirely shut up and disap- 
pearing, as it were eclipsed, and then shining forth grasping the 
great torch which he carried through the study of the heavens; he 
had invented the Fluxional Calculus. I know not if there be any 
foundation for the anecdote ; but that he continually remained en- 
gaged with his researches through the night is certain, and that 
he then took no keep of time is undeniable. It does not require 
the same depth of understanding to experience the efiects of such 
pursuits in producing complete abstraction ; every geometriciaD is 
aware of them in his own case. The sun goes down unperceived, 
and the night wanes afterwards till he again rises upon our 
labours. 

They who have experienced an incurable wound in some prodi- 
gious mental affliction, have confessed, that nothing but mathenur 
tical researches could withdraw their attention from their situa* 
tion. Instances we know of a habit of drinking beua^ cured by 
the like means ; an inveterate taste for play has withm my own 
observation been found to give way before the revival of an early 
love of analytical studies. This is possibly a cause of the other 
tendency, which has been mentioned, the calming of the mind. 
We have seen in the life of Simson, how he would fly from the 
conflicts of metaphysical and theological science, to that of neces- 
sary truth, and how in those calm retreats he ever ** found himself 
refreshed with rest"* Greater tranquillity is possessed by none 
than by geometricians. Even under severe privations this is ob- 
served. The greatest of them all, certainly the greatest after 
Newton, was an example. Euler lost his sight after a louff expec- 
tation of this calamity, which he bore with perfectly equiH mmd ; 
both in the dreadful prospect and Tthe actual bereavement, his 
temper continued as cheerful as before, and his mtnd, fertile in 
resources of every kind, supplied the want of sight by ingenious 
mechanical devices, and by a memory more powerful even than 
before.t He furnishes an instance to another purpose. Thought- 

* Vol. i., p. 477. 

t My late learned and esteemed friend, Mr. Gough, of Kendal, was 
another example of studies being pursued under the same severe depri* 
vation — but he had never known the advantages of sight, having lost his 
eyes when an infant, and never had any distinct recollection of light 
He was an accomplished mathematician of the old school, and what is 
more singular, a most skilful botanist His prodigious memory resem- 
bled Euler's, and the exquisite acuteness of his smell and touch supplied 
in a great measure the want of sight. He would describe surfaces as 
covered with undulations which to others appeared smooth and even 
polished. His ready sagacitv in naming any plant submitted to his ex- 
amination was truly wonderml. 1 had not only the pleasure of his ae* 
quaintance, but I have many particulars respecting his rare endow. 
mcnts, from another .eminent mathematician, who unites the learning 
of the older with that of the modern school, my learned friend and neigh- 
hour, Mr. Sloe, of Tirrel. A detailed account of Mr. Gough's case, by 
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lesB and superficial obsenren have charged this scieDce with a 
tendency to render the feelings obtuse. Any pursuit of a very en- 
grossing or absorbing kind may produce this temporary effect ; and 
It has Men supposed that men occasionally abstracted from other 
contemplations* are particularly dull of temper. But no one ever 
had more warm or kindly feeling than Euler, whose chief delight 
was in the cheerful society of his grandchildren, to his last htMir, 
and whose chief relaxation from his severer studies was found in 
teach mg these little ones. 

It has been alleged, and certainly has been somewhat found by 
experience to be true, that the habit of contemplating necessary 
troth, and the fiuniliarity with the demonstrative evidence on whica 
it rests, has a tendency to unfit the mind for accurately weighing 
the inferior kind of proof which alone the other sciences can obtain. 
Once finding that the certainty to which the geometrician is accus- 
tomed cannot be attained, he is apt either to reject all testimony, 
or to become credulous by confounding different degrees of evi- 
dence, regarding them all as nearly equal from their immeasura- 
ble inferiority to his own species of proof— much as great sove- 
reigns confound together various ranks of common persons, on 
whom they look down as all belonging to a difi^erent species from 
their own. In this observation there is, no doubt, much of truth, 
bet we must be careful not to extend its scope too far, so as that it 
should admit of na exceptions. The following life affords one of 
the most remarkable of these ; as far as physical science went, 
Laplace afbrded another ; in several other branches he was, per- 
haps, no exception to the rule.* 

The hold which their favourite studies have, and keep over 
geometricians is not the least remarkable proof of the gratification 
which they are calculated to aJTord. — I well know, to take one in- 
stance within my own observation, that my learned and esteemed 
friend, the present Lord Chancellor, a most successful student of 
the mathematics in his earlier years, reverted to the pursuits in 
which he had so often found delight, long after he had held the 
highest ofices and been engaged in the most dissimilar discussions. 
As late as 1838, when I was engaged in preparing my Analytical 
Review of the Principia, I found that, by an accidental coincidence, 
he was amusing his leisure with the calculus long intermitted ; 
and I am sure that he could have furnished as correct and more 

Mr. Slee and Professor Whewell (a pupil of his), would be most curious 
and instructive. Euler^s memory was «uch, that he could repeat the 
JEneldf noting the words that begin and end each page. Mr. Gough 
also was an excellent classical scholar. 

* It is said that when the Emperor asked him why he had left out th^ 
consideration of a Supreme Intelligence in his speculations, he answered 
that he conceived he could explain the phenomenon without that hypo- 
thesis. But when we look to his demonstration of the hi^h improba. 
bility of the system having been formed without an intdligent cause, 
(above four millions of millions to one he proves it in his Calcul de Pro- 
bability,) we cannot lend mnch faith to this Paris anecdote. 

20* 
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elegant analytical demonstrations of the Newtonian theorenu than 
I had the fortune to obtain in composing that work. 

I have thought it a useful thing to consider the personal history 
with the scientific achievements of a very great geometrician, with 
a view to Uie illustration of these remarks— >and I have chosen 
D*Alcmbert in preference to £uler or to Clairaut, the two other 
illustrious analysts of their age, because we have more ample 
materials for the study. Whatever of peace and comfort he en- 
joyed, D*Alembert owed to geometry, and confessed his obliffatiooa. 
Whatever he suffered from vexation of any sort, he could &irly 
charge upon the temporary interruption of his mathematical par- 
suits. In both portions of his history, therefore, it is likely to 
prove instructive, and to enforce the doctrine which I have laid 
down. 

Jean le Rond d'Alembert was bom on the 17th of Nov. 1717, 
being a foundling exposed near the church of St. Jean le Rond in 
Paris, and thus called by the name of the parish, as is usual in 
most countries. The commissary of the district, before whom the 
infant was carried, perceiving its feeble and almost dying condition, 
instead of sending it to the hospital gave the char^ to the wife of 
a poor but honest glazier in the neighbourhood, living in the Rue 
MicheMe-Comte, for he was acquainted with the good woman's 
respectability. In a few days the father, M. Destouches, com- 
missary of artillery, came forward to own the child, and made pro- 
vision for its support. The general belief is, that the expoeitioo 
had been concerted with the police. But if so, a very needless 
risk was unaccountably incurred by exposing so tender an infant 
in a winter*8 night, when the parties might have sent it at ooce to 
the place where it was destined to be brought up. It is more 
likely that the mother, afraid of discovery, if not of^the burden to 
be thrown upon her, caused the exposure before the father was 
apprised of the birth having happened, and that as soon as h€ knew 
of what had been done, he hastened to send after the person who 
had been entrusted with the charge. The mother was an un- 
married lady, sister to Cardinal Tencin, Archbishop of Lyons, and 
she was atlerwards well known in the circles of Paris as a person 
of rare talents and accomplishments. Marmontel, in his Memoirs, 
calls her Madame do Tencin, she having probably in her old age 
passed by that name ; and ho relates some of her sayings, of which 
one is singular in relation to the life of her celebrated son. " Wo 
to him,^ she said, '* who depends for his subsistence on his pen! 
The shoemaker is secure of his wages; the bookmaker is not 
secure of any thing.'* She was wont also to give the result of 
her experience of men, by recommending persona who lacked 
friends to prefer choosing them amonef women, as they are &r 
more zealous to servo those they wish well to ; but then, she 
added, *' Yon must be their friend, and not their lover.** She was 
the author of a novel, ** Les Memoircs du Comte de Cominges,** of 
whicli a good judge, Baron Grimm, says, " II est en possession de 
faire pleurer." After giving an account of the plot, he adds, •• II 
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a toujooni conserve beaucoup de r^utation ;** and he addf, ** U est 
de feu Mme. Tencin, sceur du Cardinal de ce nom ; cette femme 
c^ldbre de plus d*une raanidre."* This celebrated person was the 
centre of a distinguished circle of society remarkable for wit, 
talents, and accomplishments, and after her death Mme. Geofirin 
succeeded to her post 

The young D'Alembert, who probably took his name from his 
nurse, was sent at the affe of twelve to the college of the Quatre 
Nations, where the professors, at that time of warm controversy, 
belonged to the Jansenist party ; and observing the early appearance 
of genius in their young pupil, they took pains to imbue him with 
a tatia for polemical subjects. In the first year of his studies in 
philosopli)r he had written an able and learned commentary of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, and as he showed a gfeneral capacity 
for science, the worthy enemies of the Jesuits, delighted to find 
that all profound learnmg was not engrossed by that body, cherished 
a hope that a new Pascal had been given to them for renewing 
their victories over their learned and subtle adversaries. It was 
with this view that they made him betimes study the mathematics, 
in which Pascal had so greatly and so early excelled ; but they had 
to deal with a less docile subject than the Port-Royal had formerly 
found in voung Blaise, for they soon perceived that it was in vain 
to make him quit his figures and his calculations and take to the 
divinity of the schools ; and all their descriptions of the tendency 
which such studies had to ** dry up the hearf'f failed to make him 
abandon what had taken so strong a hold of his whole mind. 

When he left the college he showed the first remarkable instance 
of that kind and even tender disposition which distinguished him 
through life, and is another example to rescue the geometrician's 
pursuits from the reproach of hardening the heart. He found him- 
self solitary in the world, without any kindred that acknowledged 
him, and he reverted to her whose care had reared and comforted 
his earlier years; he took refuge in the humble dwellin^r of his 
nurse, feeling, as he afterwards used to say, that the small income 
which alone he possessed, a pension of less than fifty pounds settled 
npon him by his father, would tend to increase somewhat the com- 
forts of tiie poor people with whom he should board. In that lowly 
dwelling, a single confined room of which he occupied as his bed- 
room and his study, he established himself, living with the family 
and faring as they fiired. Here he remained happy and contented 
for forty years, that is, until his health compelled him to change his 
abode, when the age of the good woman would not permit her to 
accompany him. When her husband died she was ill<ireated by 
her grandchildren, who were stripping her of her little property 

• Corr., iv. 276. 

t These good fatheri4 did not quite use the langiutfe the; had em- 
ployed to turn away Fenclon from **8e laisier cnsoroeier par lea attraits 
diaholiqucs de la ff^ometrie.*' Certainly it is a proof of the evil one*s 
ubiquity that we should find him lurking in this of all places. 
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and reducing her to great distress. ** Laissez,** said D'Alembert, 
** Laissez tout emporter par ces indignes. — Je ne vous abandonnerai 
point*' Nor did he ; he provided for all her wants, and as long as 
she lived he visited her twice a week, to satisfy himself by his own 
observation that nothing was wanting of care and attention to secure 
her comforts. When he became tamous his motlier's vanity led 
her to desire his intimacy, a step which natural afiection had not 
suggested. Discovering to him the secret of his birth, she wooid 
have had him come and live with her. But he plainly said he re- 
garded the nurse as his mother, and only saw a step-onother in 
Mme. Tencin.* 

In this obscure retreat he devoted himself to his daily porsaits. 
Such books of mathematics as he could purchase he bought ; others 
he was obliged to consult at the public libraries. From the very 
small scale of his library, and from the degree to which in his edu- 
cation and his subsequent studies he was left to himself, it happened 
that he was constantly making what seemed to him discoveries, and 
as constantly finding in some book, which he had not before been 
able to consult, that he had been anticipated. He drew from hence 
a very inaccurate inference ; he supposed that nature had refused 
him the gift of original genius, and that he must rest satisfied with 
studying what others had discovered. But this gave him. no pain ; 
the gratification of investigating mathematical truth was all he de> 
sired, and with tasting that in his studies he was abundantly eon* 
tented, regarding the glory of first making the step a very snbordi* 
nate consideration, and esteeming the pleasure of the contemplation 
a sufficient reward of his labour. This most interesting circum* 
stance was related by himself to M. Condorcet, a profound and ac« 
complished geometrician, who enjoyed his entire confidence, and 
succeeded him in the Academy. 

While, however, his time thus passed in tranquil enjoyment, the 
very moderate income which he possessed rendered it advisable that 
he should seek for some means of increasing it and rendering him- 
self independent, as well as helping more actively those he cared 
for. He was advised to study the law, and in the law he took bis 
degrees. But nothing could less suit his taste than this study, and 
he changed it for that of medicine. 

Finding that his passion for the mathematics interfered with this 
pursuit, he adopted the singular expedient of sending his books to 
a friend's house, that he might keep temptation out of his way. The 
resolution was, that he should not be allowed to have them again 
until he had taken his Doctor's degree. For some time this arrange- 

* "Que me dites-vous Ik, madame ?" he exclaimed; " Ah ! vous n'etes 
qu*une maratre! C'est la vitridre qui est ma mdre.'* This touching 
anecdote is differently related by some, as Grimm in his " Correspon- 
dence.** They report the interview as having taken place in presence 
of the old nurse ; that D* Alcmbert exclaimed, ** Ma mdre ! Ah ! la voila ! 
Jc ne connais point d*autre." And therewithal fell upon her neck and 
bathed it in his tears. 
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ment succeeded ; but, his miud hankering after the fbrbidden scene, 
he would be ever haunted with the vision of some quantity, some 
function whose exact exponents had escaped him, some formula of 
which he could not recall the solution ; he would then get back a 
volume, and thus one by one the whole of his little stock of precious 
learning returned into his possession, while the title of Doctor, the 
quantity, the arbitrary function M.D., remained without any approxi- 
mation. He then fairly gave up the struggle, and devoted his life 
to geometrical pursuits. 

The account which he always gave of his following years was 
one glowing with the recollection of the purest happiness; and he 
was food of dwelling upon all its details. Perfectly tranquil, with- 
out a thought of wealth dr power or distinction, his whole enjoy- 
ments of an intellectual cast, his existence was as entirely that of 
a philosopher as ever fell to the lot of any one in ancient or in mo- 
dern days.— "I awoke," he would say, "every morning to look 
back, with a feeling of gladness in my heart, on the investigation 
which I had begun over-night, and exulting in the prospect of con- 
tinuing it to the result as soon as I rose. When I stopped my opera- 
tions for a few moments to rest myself, I used to look forward to the 
evening when I should go to the theatre and enjoy another kind of 
treat, but also aware that between the acts I should be thinking on 
the greater treat my next morning's work was to afford me.'^It 
was at this period of his life, at once glorious and happy, though 
still passed in obscurRy, that the good old woman whom he loved 
as a mother, and who doated on him as a son, would say when any 
one told her of the great renown he was preparing for his name, 
**Ob, you will never be any thing better than a philosopher. And 
what's a philosopher? A foolish body who wearies his life out to 
be spoken of after he's dead." 

His studies, however, as might well be expected, soon proved 
eminently successful. In 1739 he presented to the Academy of 
Sciences a paper containing some important corrections of errors 
into which Pdre Reynau had fallen in his treatise "Analyse De- 
montree;" these errors D*Alembert had discovered when studying 
the book in order to learn the calculus, and they related to the inte- 
grals of binomials. This memoir gave a most favourable impres- 
sion of his capacity to the eminent men who at that time formed 
the mathematical portion of this illustrious body, Mairan, Cassini, 
Camus, Fouchy, above all Clairaut, then in the meridian of his great 
and just renown. The young analyst became their acquaintance 
first, then their friend. In 1741 he was admitted into the Society, 
at the early age of twenty-four. Excepting Clairaut, who for the 
maturity of his extraordinary faculties at an early age is an excep- 
tion to all rules, no one had ever been an Academician so voung. 
Clairaut had by Royal Ordinance, dispensing with the rule that re- 
quired the age of twenty complete, been admitted an Adjoint at 
eighteen, and an Associate at twenty; but at twelve he had pre- 
sented a memoir upon an important analytical subject, and at the 
same early age he had made some progress in his greatest work, 
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tlic ** Cuurbtt h double CourburA/* which waa noarly complolefl at 
thirtuuii, and at Mixu*c!n wom nctimlly publiiihed.* 

Ill I74n, two ytmrii aHer D'Aleinbtirt enterod tho Academy • 
ap|>oitrtMl ill! «*Traitd do Dyiminiqiio,** which at onco placod hlin iii 
thu hiKhoiit rank uf t{«fuiiic*triciniiH. Tiiti thourv ia doducod with 
pertuct prvciHioit, and witli m ffreat cloarnuiiH and Miinpliclty a« tho 
Mubjuct allowH, from a principlo which he flrnt laid down and ox- 
plnmcd, though it hu dmluciblu fruni tho oquulity of action and re- 
action, a phyaical rutliur timn n nmtlioniiiticai truth, and derived 
fVoin uuivurHnl induction, not from abstract rt*aiioning k priori, 

Tho Principio in UiIh. 0' Dyn/* pt. '2. ch. i.) It there are 
Hovitrnl bodif*H octini; on cuch other, nit by buing connected tiirougb 
inflfxiblu rcMiri, or by mutual attraction, or in any other way that 
niny bu concoivuil ; mipiMMu an external force in impreMod upon 
thoHo bodioM, tliuy will movo not in tho direction of that force aa 
they would woro they nil unconnected and free, but in another 
direction; then tliti forcu actitiir on the bodioa may be docouipoaed 
into two, one aetinif '^^ the direction which they actually take, or 
movinjT tho bodioN without iit all inturfurinff with thuir mutual 
fiction, the othur m hucIi direction aw that the furcea dentroy each 
other, iind are wholly extin^uiHhed ; bein^ audi, that if none other 
liiid buun impreHHed u|H)n the nyNtem, it would have remained at 
rcHt.f 'I'hiri prineiplu reduceri all the probloma of dvnamicH to 
ritatical probliMun, and in of {(rent fertility, aa woll aa of admirable 
aervicf? in both iiHNiHiin;; our iuveHtipfiLtiona aitd Himplitying tliem. It 
in, indeed, deducible from the Mimpletit principlea, and especially 
iVom tho equality of uction and reaction ; but though any one mitfht 
nuturullv enou^fli have tliua hit u{)on it, how vnat a diatanco lioa be- 
tween the men* principle and ita application to auch probloma, fur 
extiinple, kh to fnid the Iocuh or velocity of a hotly hlidiuK or nioviog 
freely alonf( a revolvin;^^ hmI, nt the extremity of which rod the body 
moveH round in a frivcii pliine~*a Iocun which thu calculua founded 
on thu l*rinciple hIiowh tobu in curtain caatw tho logarithmic apiral4 

* It Wduld I'.rrtniiily liiivtt Uwn publiidiud in ITSJ/S, Intforu he waa four 
ttiim ynirri did, but for u violent hciidiichu which IiIh UlMJura brought on* 
and whii:h oliliifrd liiiu to ji^ivti ui» wrltiiid^. Wlu-n Iiim flr«t {wpflr waa 
nmd lit tlio AMulrniy, tint ^ikmI lutlu'r Hi-ynau burnt Into teara of Joj 
ut MO nmrvrllniiH a prrfonniiuctt. 

t I«nf;rftii^(:*N ■tntiMurnt of tim priticiidt* In the mo«t coneUie, but Iqoea. 
tioii if it \h tliu cliMirtiNt, of till tlitit have btii«n iflvon. ** If Uiere be 
iinpri^iiHt'd upon Mivtsriil bodit«M, niotiouH which tliny ara eompellad to 
clmnii^M l»y tlivir mutual nctiotiN, we may roifard thuiu) motiuna m oom< 
|K)Hfd uf tlin motioiiH wliiitli the htuVum will actually havo, and of other 
motiouM which are df.Htroycil ; from whence it foUowa, tiiat tha budiea, if 
animated by lltomi mutiona only, muMt 1k) in cquilibriu." (** M^o. An.** 
vol. i. p. *J3D, Kd. 181 1.) It iH not rtiuy to give a general Htntamcnt of tha 
principle, and I am by no mfamt weddrd to tho one given In tlio tmt. 
A It'uruiid iViend haii coriimunicutcd one which the reader will And iti 
A|t|H'ndix II., toffiither with u Htiitcmmt, by unotliur excellent guomctri- 
ciun, of the real benefit diTivcd from the l*rlneipl«. 

ydx* 'iDydy* 

i The general utpiation \» d* y '^ ^« "4" A a* + D «• ^^ whidi y 
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No^me CftD doubt that the Principle of D*A1embert wit involved 
in many of the solutions of dynamical problems befoiv given. But 
then each solution rested on its own grounds, and theee varied with 
the different cases ; their demonstrations were not traced to and 
connected with one fundamental principle. He alone and first 
established this connexion, and extended the Principle over the 
whole fiefd of dynamical inc^uiry. 

The **Traite** contains, further, (part 1, ch. ii.}, a new demon- 
stration of the parallelogram of forces. The reason of the author*s 
preference of this over the common demonstration, is not at tfll 
satisfactory. His proof consists in supposin^^ the body to move on a 
plane sliding in two grooves parallel to one side of the parallelogram, 
and at the same timti carried along in the direction of the other 
side. This is not one whit more strict and rigorous than the ordi- 
nary supposition of the body moving along a ruler oarallel to one 
side, while the ruler at the same time moves along a line parallel to 
the other side. Indeed I should rather prefer this demonstration to 
D'Alerobert's. 

The ** Traite de Dynamique" appeared in 1743, and in the fol- 
lowing year its fundamental principle was applied by the author to 
the important and difficult subject of the equilibrium and motion of 
fluids, the portion of the **Principia" which its illustrious author had 
left in its least perfect state. Pressed by the difficulty of the 
inquiry, which is one of the modt important in Hydrodynamics, the 
motion of a fluid through an orifice in a given vessel, and despairing 
of the data affording the means of a strict and direct solution, New- 
ton had recourse to assumptions marked by the most refined inge- 
nuity, but admitted to be gratuitous and to be unauthorized by the 
facts. The celebrated Cataract is of this description. He supposes 
(»• Principia," lib. ii. prop. 36,) that a body of ice shaped like the 
vessel, comes in contact with the upper surface of the liquid and 
melts immediately on touching it, so as to keep the level of the fluid 
always the same, and that a cataract is thus formed, of which the 

is the distance of tho movinsf body D from the fixed point, or the lenrth 
of the rod, at the end of which is the body A, describing an arch of a 
eircle, and x that arch. The velocity of D is likewise found in terms of 
the same quantity. 

I. have freely admitted that the principle of D'Alembert flows from the 
equality of action and reaction ; but nothing can be more incorrect than 
the remark made by a learned critic, (" Quarterly Review," vol. v. p. 
345,) that ** this boasted principle is little more than Newton*8 third law 
of motion modified so as to suit tho algebraical method of investigating 
propositions;" on which is grounded a complaint that the French, while 
praising D*Alcmbert, never mention Newton, the real author of the 
principle. The third law of motion was assuredly no discovery of Sir I. 
Newton; and as certainly the praise of the step made was duo to 
D*Alembcrt, unless indeed Bernouilli, and still more Fontaine, in some 
sort anticipated him, probablv without his being aware of it. The 
critic to whom I allude is well founded in urging the like complaints 
against the French chemists for omitting all mention of Black. 
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upper Burface is that of the fluid, and the lower that of the orifice. 
His first investigation assumed the issuing column to be cylindrical, 
but he afterwards found that the lateral pressure and motion gave it 
the form of a truncated cone which he called a vein ; and his correc- 
tion of the former result was a matter of much controversy among 
mathematicians. Daniel Bernouilli at first maintained it to be erro- 
neous against Riccati and others, but he afterwards acouiesced in 
Newton^s view. He however always resisted the hypothesis of the 
cataract, as indeed did most other inquirers. Newton's assumptions, 
in other parts of this very difficult inquiry, have been deemed liable 
to the same objections ; as where he leaves the purely speculative 
hypothesis of perfectly uncompressed and distinct particles, and 
treats of the interior and minute portions of fluids, as similar to those 
which we know. (Lib. ii. prop. 37, 38, 39.) It must, however, be 
admitted, as D'Alembert has observed, (**£ncyc." v. 869, and *' Re- 
sistance des Fluidos,** xvii.) that " those whoattacked the Newtonian 
theory on this subject had no greater success than its illustrious 
author; some having, afler resorUng to hypotheses which the expe- 
riments refuted, abandoned their doctrines as equally unsatisfiictocy, 
and others confessing their systems groundless, and snbstituting 
calculations for principles." 

Such was the state of the science when D*Alembert happily applied 
his Dynamical principle to the pressure and motion of fluids, and 
found that it served excellently tor a guide, both in regard to non- 
elastic and elastic fluids. In fact the particles of these beinff re- 
lated to one another by a cohesion which prevents them not rrooi 
obeying an external impulse, it is manifest that the principle may 
be applied. Thus, if a fluid contained in a vessel of any shape hie 
conceived divided into layers perpendicular to the direction of its 
motion, and if v represent generally the velocity of the layers of 
fluid at any instant, and d v the small increment of that velocity, 
which may be either positive or negative, and will be difl^rent for 
the different layers, v ± vo will express the velocity of each layer 
as it takes the place of that immediately below it; then if a velocity 
Zf du alone were communicated to each layer, the fluid would 
remain at rest. Q^ Traite de Fluides," Liv. ii. ch. 1, Theor. 2,) 
Thus the velocity of each part of the layer being taken in the 
vertical direction is the same, and this velocity bemg that of the 
whole layer itself, must be inversely as its horizontal section, in 
order that its motion may not interfere with that of the other 
layers, and may not disturb the equilibrium. This, then, is pre- 
cisely the general dynamical principle alreadv explained applied 
to the motion of fluids, and it is impossible to den)r that the author 
is thus enabled to demonstrate directly many propositions which had 
never before been satisfactorily investigated. It is equally undenia- 
ble that much remained afler all his efforts incapable of a complete 
Folution, partly owing to the inherent difficulties of the subject 
from our ignorance of the internal structure and motions of fluids, 
and partly owing to the imperfect state in which all our progress 
in analytical science still has lefl us, the differential equations to 
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which our inquiries lead having, in very many cases, been found to 
resist all the resources of the integral calculus. 

This remark applies with still greater force to his next work. 
In 1752, he published his E^say on a new theory of the Resistance 
of Fluids. The great merit of this admirable work is that it makes 
no assumption, save one to which none can object, because it is 
involved in every view which can well be taken of the nature of a 
Quid ; namely, that it is a body composed of very minute particles, 
sepaittte from each other, and capable of fVee motion in all direc- 
tions. He applies the general dynamical principle to the conside- 
ration of resistance in all its views and relations, and he applies 
the calculus to the solution of the various problems with infinite 
skill. It is in this work that he makes the most use of that refine- 
ment in the integral calculus of which we shall presently have 
occasion to speak more at large, as having first been applied by 
D'Alembert to physical investigation, if it was not his own inven- 
tion. But the interval between 1744 and 1752 was not passed 
without other important contributions to physical and analytical 
science. In 1746, he gave his Memoir on the general theory of 
Winds, which was crowned by the Royal Awidemy of Berlin. 
The foundation of this able and interesting inquiry is the Influence 
of the sun and moon upon the atmosphere, the aerial tides, as it 
were, which the gravitation towards these bodies produces; for he 
dismisses all other causes of aerial currents as too little depending 
upon any definite operation, or too much depending upon various 
circumstances that furnish no precise data, to be capable of analyti- 
cal investigation. The Memoir consists of three parts. In the 
Jirst he calculates the oscillations caused by the two heavenly 
bodies supposing them at rest, or the earth at rest in respect to 
them. In the second he investigates their operation on the suppo- 
sition of their motion. In the third he endeavours to trace the 
effects produced upon the oscillations by terrestrial objects. The 
paper is closed with remarks upon tho effects of temperature. The 
inquiry is conducted with reference to the cfeneral dynamical 
principle which he had so happily applied to the equilibrium and 
pressure of fluids, in his first work upon that difficult subject. 

The subject of fluids was, perhaps, tho one which most occupied 
D'Alembert's attention, and for the greatest number of years. His 
«*Opu8Cula*' contains several interesting tracts upon its various 
departments, especially the first and fifth volumes, which were 
published in 1761 and 1768 respectively. But above half the eighth 
volume relates to the same subject, and it appeared as late as 1780, 
so that this inquiry had retained its hold on his mind for a period 
of nearly forty years.* 

* The readers, of D'AIembert^s papers on these subjects will have real 
obligations to Bossut, if they road with D*Alembert that great, didactic 
writer*B admirable treatise, ** Hydrodynamique,** second edition. He 
wai an intimate fViend, and, indeed, may be said to have been a pupil, 
of D* Alembert and of Condorcot His '* Oaleut Integral et Difl'erentiel,** 
is also a truly excellent and useAil work. Of the four great elementary 

21 
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We may further observe, that the extreme interest which he 
took in it seems to have made him somewhat susceptible, wlien he 
conceived others had not done justice to his labours in this favourite 
department of science. Not only is he anxious, perhaps beyond 
what is altogether beseeming the calm and disinterested love of 
investigation, to secure the admission of his claims as the original 
discoverer ; but we sometimes find him even querulous as to the 
remarks of others, and complaining of them for not renderinff him 
justice. In the " Opus^cula," tom. i., p. 158, we have not only an 
anxious statement of his having been the first to use the method 
employed in the " Cssai sur la Resistance des Fluides," and addinjf, 
that '* great geometricians had so much valued it as to apply it m 
their inquiries ;** but he objects to their having maintained that bis 
theory was capable of greater extension than ne had given it, and 
observes that he had turned it to other inquiries which nad escaped 
them. In the able and learned article Ilydrodynamiqaea in the 
** Diet. Encyc.,** vol. viii. p. 378, he attacks Euler for enpposingi in 
his " Memoire Acad, de Berlin,*' 1755, that D*Alemberrf method 
in his EsFai was not general ; and he adds, 'Mi me semble que AL 
Euler auroit dik rendre plus de justice k mon travail sur ce wjet 
et convenir de Tutilite qu*il en avoit tiree." Assuredly if ever mtn 
wasabovo all suspicion of either usurping upon others or overrating 
his own discoveries, it was this most illustrious geometrician, whoae 
inherent richness of invention made him even blamably careless 
of his own claims to ori£rinality. No one can have contemplated 
the different periods of D*Alombert*s life without being assured 
that such feelings of jealousy and irritation as appear in the passaffes 
just now cited, were not congenial to his nature and to his earner 
habits, when his darling science maintained undisputed possession 
of his mind, excluded all anxiety save in the search after truti), 
and calmed every tcmporory rufning of his composure. The dates 
these passages bear, of 17GI and 1765, long af\er his admissiiHi 
into the circle of Madame du DefTand, and his participation in the 
labours and factions of the Encyclopeedists, the Diderots, the Hoi* 
bachs, the Voltaires, show sufficiently that he had exchanged the 
peace of geometry tor the troubled existence of coterie and perly. 
We ought, while on tliis subject, to add the just and ludieiwu 
remark of fiossut on the circumstance of James BernouUli having 
anticipated in some sort i)*Alembert*s method of treating dynami- 
cal problems : " That the latter seemed to prove, by the ; 



treatises on this subject, Lacroix's, Bougainvillo*8, Cousin's, and Boesut*t, 
the last apix^ars to inc the best ; but I am awaro of tho high opinion 
which D'Alcmbcrt cntcrtnincd of RougainviIlo*8. Ho was acoostooied 
to refer to Bossut those who applied to him for oxplanations of his 
writings, ns Newton did to Domoivro. — Why, may it bo permitted us 
respectfully to ask, why will so many mathematicians fancy it beneath 
them to write clearly, simply, and, as didactic matter should bo writtm, 
intelligibly — and always proceeding ironi what is known and explained 
to what is not, without anticipation 7 Suroly Bossut was as great a 
geometrician as themselves, and ho condescended to write as if he wcra 
teaching and not commenting, alluding, or referring. 
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and' important applications which he had made of his Principle, 
that in all probability he owed the discovery of it solely to himself.** 
("Hydrodyn.**!., xv.) 

In treating of Hydrodynamics D*Alembert had found the ordi- 
nary calculus insumcient, and was under the necessity of making 
an important addition to its processes and its powers, already so 
much extended by the great improvements which Euler had intro- 
ddced. Thief was rendered still more necessary when, in 1746, he 
came to treat of the winds, and in the following year when he 
handled the very difficult subject of the vibration of cords, hitherto 
most imperfectly investigated by mathematicians * In all these 
inquiries the differential equations which resulted from a geome- 
trical examination of the conditions of any problem, proved to be 
of so diflcult integration that they appeared to set at defiance the 
utmost resources of the calculus. When a close and rigorous in- 
8pe<itioii showed ho daylight, when experiments of substitution and 
transfcmnHtion failed, the onl^ resource which seemed to remain 
was finding factors which might, by multiplying each side of the 
equation, complete the differential, and so make it integrable either 
entirely, or by circular arches, or by logarithms, or by series. 
D'Alembert, in all probability, drew his new method of treating 
the subject from the consideration that, in the process of different 
tiation we successively assume one quantity only to be variable 
and the rest constant, and we differentiate with reference to that 
one variable ; so that xdy ^ yd x 13 the differential of a? y, a rec- 
tangle, and xydz-\-xzdy\-yzdx the differential of xyz, a 
parallelepiped, and so of second differences, d^ z being (when z=oti^) 
= (m^—m) a:"-* dx"* -f- m a:™-* d' a:. He probably conceived from 
faence that by reversing the operation and partially integrating, 
that is, integrating as if one only of the variables were such, and 
the others were constant, he might succeed in going a certain 
length, and then discover the residue by supposing an unknown 
function of the variable which had been assumed constant, to be 
added, and afterwards ascertaining that function by attending to 
the oUier conditions of the question. This method is called that of 
partial differences, Lecroix justly observes that it would be more 
correct to say partial differentials ; and a necessary part of it con- 

• Taylor (" Methodus Incrementum**) had solved the problem of the 
vibrating cord's movement, but upon three assumptions — that it departs 
very little from the axis or from a straight line, that all its points come 
to the axis at the same moment, and that it is of a uniform thickness in 
its whole lenpfth. D'Alcmbcrt's solution only requires the last and the 
first supposition, rejecting the second. The first, indeed, is near the 
truth, and it is absolutely necessary to render the problem soluble at all. 
The third has been rejected by both Euler and Daniel Bernouilli, in 
several cases investigated by them. D'Alembert's solution led to an 

equation of partial differences of this form ( -— i J = a" f _— i \ in 

which ( is the time of the vibration, x and y tlie co ordinatcs of Uie curve 
formed by the vibration. 
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sisted of tho eauations qf con^t/umt, which other geometriciaiyi 
unfbldod moro rully than tlio invontor of tho calculus himsolf; that 
is to nay, statements of the rotation which must subsist between 
tlio variables or rather tho differentials of these variables* in order 
tliat there may bo a possibility of finding the integral by the me- 
thod of partial differences. It appears tliat Fontaine,* a goometri« 
cian of tho greatest genius, gave the earliest intimation on thie 
important suoicct ; for Uio function of one or both variables which 
is multiplied by (/ x being called M, and that function of one or 
both which is multiplied by d y being called N, the canon or cri- 
terion of integrability is tliat 

d y d X 

and wo certainly find this clearly given in a paper of Fontaine's 
read before the Academy, 19th Nov. 17:J8. It is Uio third tlieorem 
of that paper. Claimut laid down tho same rule in a Memoir 
which he presented in 17S0; but he admits in that Memoir his 
having seen Fontaine's paper. He expounds tlio subject more largely 
in his far fuller and far abler paper of 1740 ; and tlioro ho says that 
Fontaine sliowe<l his theorem to the Academy tho day this second 

* Eulcr had so hifr\\ nn opinion of Fontaine, that in 1751 ho told IjO- 
landc, ** If any unoxiK'ctrd dincovury Hhali bo mado, 1 bcliovc it will be 
Fontiiino that will make it.** (Montuclu, iv., 77, noto by Lalando.) His 
namo is not oven montioncd in tho ncicntific KncyclofNPdiaa ; nor does 
ProfosBor Ijcslie, in his DiHscrtation to the " Kncyc. Drit,** show that ho 
liad ever hoard of it The delay of tho Academy in publishini; his pa. 
|M^rs is ap^>arcntly Hus|)ectcd by Montucla as havmg resulted from tome 
unfair fcchnjir towards him. Ilo was a iierson of the most philooophio 
habits, living always in tin; country, where he cultivated a snioll estate; 
and having hud tho misfortune to be involved in an oppntssive litigation, 
he appears to have abandoned scientific pursuits durmg tlio latter years 
of iiis life. (Mem., 1771.) We find him mentioned in some of tho con- 
tem|X)rury Memoirs, among the very first geonuttricians. Grimm al- 
ways treats him as such, and he pives some anecdotes of him. ** Fon- 
taine vit h la eamiMifrne, et no vient i\ Paris quo rarcmcnt II passs 
auprtNs dos connaisseurs |K)ur le premier g(^om6tro du royaumo. II mot 
du ;renie dans ses ouvra|ir(>ii, ct f|iiimd on le coniiait on n'est pas difficile 
a iHirsuader sur ee point (Vest un honimo d*un tour d*esprit trds-uiquant 
II rc^unit une finesse extreme a jo no suis qaoi do niais.** (Corr. li. 987.) 
It nitiHt, however, be (H)nf(>ssed, that (irinun wriUm on a subject ho knew 
nothing of, having mixed error witli truth. Thus he says of D*Alcm- 
bert, *' Sans avoir rieu invcnte, il passe pour mettm In^aucoup d*6lAgance 
et do elartf) dans ses ouvrages gOometrioues,** p. 315; thus praising him 
for exactly that in whicli he is most deneient, and denying him the ori- 
ginality which was his great merit Of ('lairaut he elsewhere mvs: 
*'nn trds.grand gf^omMrc, presf]ue sur la ligno des Euler, dra Fontaine, 
dea Hernouilli, et des D'Alembert. 11 avait moins de gtVnie que Fon- 
taine, plus do justesso et de sfirett) et moins de i)eni^lration quo i)*Alcm- 
bert (^o dernier a perdu d son molt un rival qui k) tenatt sans cosno en 
haleine, et cViit une grande porte.** (Ck)rr. iv. 456.) This latter passage 
is vory just in all res|>eeU. 
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paper of Clairaut*« wan read-^-eironeously, tor Fontaine had shown 
It in November, 1798; and had said that it was then new at 
Paris, and was sent from thence to Euler and Bernouilli. The 
probability is, that Clairaut had discovered it independent of Fon- 
taine, as fhiler certainly had done ; and both of them handled it 
much more successfuUv than Fontaine. JD'Alembert, in his de- 
monstrations, 1769, of the theorems on the'iote^l calculus, given 
by him without any demonstration in the volume for 1767, and in 
the scholium to the twentv-first theorem, affirms distinctly that he 
had communicated to Clairaut a portion of the demonstration, 
forming a coroUarjr to the proposition, and from which he says that 
Clairaut derived his equation of condition to differentials involving 
three variables. It is possible ; but as this never was mentioned 
in Clairaut's lifetime, although there existed a sharp controversy 
between these two great men on other matters, and especially as 
the equation of conditions respecting two variables might very 
easily have led to the train of reasoning by which this extension 
of the criterion was found oot, til9 probability is, that Clairaut's 
discovery was in all respects his own. 

The extreme importance of this criterion to the method of par- 
tial differences, only invented, or at least applied, some years 
later, is obvious. Take a simple case in a differential equation of 
the first order, — 

d z=^(2 axy — y') rf x -f. (ax* — dxy^) dy 

where M = 2axy — y*, N = ax* — 3xy» 

dU 
For the criterion -r— = 2 ax — 3 y" 
dy 

-rr- = 2 ax — 3y3 
dy 

dM dN 
gives us -: — = J- » 

* dy dx 

which shows that the equation MJx-f- NJyisa complete difie- 
rential, and may be integrated. Thus integrate (ax* — *^xy^ dy, 
as if X were constant, and add X (a function of x,or a constant), as 
necessary to complete the integral, and we have 

ax'^y — xy*-f-X= Z; 

now differentiate, supposing y constant, and we have 

dz .^ . dX 

(because of the criterion) = 2 a x y — y«, 

d X 
consequently t^ = o, and X = C, a constant 

Accordingly* »«ax«y — xy^ + C; 
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and to it ifl, for differentiating in the ordinary way, » and y being 
both variable, we have 

:=^(2axy'^y^dx-^iaa*'^Sxy^dy 
which was the equation given to be integrated. 

To take another instance in which j-t the differential coeffi- 
cient of the quantity added is not = o or X constant Let 

dz=a y* dx -I- Sx* dx ^ 2xydy 
in which, by inspection, the solution is easy— 

z= xy* + x' + C 
Here M = y» + 8*" N — 2a?y 

dM „ dN 
and _«2y = ^^ 

So 2 = xy* -h X, and differentiating with respect to x 

-j-x=y" + cri = y' + 3'' 

Hence X = x» + C 

and z = X y« 4- ar« 4- C, 

the integral of the equation proposed. 

It must, however, be obsorveu of the criterion, that an equation 
may be integrabie which does not answer the condition 

dy dx * 

It may be possible to separate the variables and obtain X d x =s 
Y r/ y, as by tranAformation ; or to find a factor, which, multiplying 
the equation, shall render it integrabie, by brinffing it within that 
condition. The latter process is the most hoperal ; and it is gieoe- 
rally affirmed that such a factor, F, may alwaya be fband Ibr evwj 
equation of the first order involving only two variables. However, 
this is only true in theory : we cannot resolve the general eqaUaoi 
by any such means, for that gives us 

dF^dUdx^dl^dy 
p - Ne/y — Me/x *™* 

'"^^ (N<iy — Mc/x) 

an expression as impossible to disentangle, it may safely be as- 
serted, as any for the resolution of which its aid might be wanted 
Or it may bo thus taken — 
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Vay dxf ax dy 

It is bnlv in a few instaftcef of the values of these functioos (M 
and N) that we Can 8ac<;eed in finding F. 

It is here to be observed, that not only Fontaine had, ^yparently, 
first of all the geometricians, grr en the eriterion of integrabilitfv 
but be had also given the notation which was afterwards adoptoa 
fot the calculus im Partial Difierences. ^ being a function of two 

d ^ 
variables, x and y^ he makes -^ stand for the difiTerential ooeil- 

o X 

d ^ 

cient of ^ when x only varies, and ^ fbr the same difierential co- 
efficient when y only varies. Hence he takes ^ y,dx^ not, as in 

the ordinary notation it would be, =s (2^, the complete difiereAUal 
of f ; whereas that difierential would, in this solution, be 

d^ . d^ , 

Thus if ^ = xy*, its complete dif. d ^=s2yxdy -(. y* dx^ 

but 4^ = y» 

dx ^ 

It is quite clear, therefore, that Fontaine gave the notation of this 
calculus. 

But D'AIembert had been anticipated in the method itself, as 
well as in the notation or algorithm ; for Ealer, in a paper entitled 
** Investigatio functionum ex datft difibrentialium conditione,'* dated 
1734,* integrated an equation of partial difierences; and he had 
afterwards forgotten his own new calculus, so entirely as to believe 
that it was first applied by D'Alembert in 1744. So great were 
the mtellectual ricnesof the firet analysts, that he could thus nfibrd 
to throw awav the invention of a new and most powerAil talculus ! 
A germ of the same method is plainly to be traced in Nicholas 
Bemouilli*s paperf in the ** Acta Eruditorum** for 1720, on Ortho- 
gopal Trajectorieal 

' « *< Petertburgh MemoirB," vol. vii. 

t See, too, the paper in John Bernouilj^^s Works, vol. il., p. 443, where 
be investigates the transformation of the difibrential equation dx^Vdy 
(P being a fiinction of a, x^ and v) into one in which a also ii variable. 

X While upon the subject of "Partial Diffbrencet, we must naturally 
feel some disappointment that this important subject has not been treated 
more systematically, especially by the later analysts. Some of these, 
indeed, seem to have formed an extremely vague notion of its nature. 
Thus Professor Leslie, in his declamatory and inaccurate Dissertation 
on the progress of mathematical and phvsioal science (** Encvc. Brit.** 
it ^0), gives a definition of this calcnfos, which is really that of the 
fiuxtonal or difierential calculus in general, and which, though authorized 
by an inaccurate passage in Bossut's excellent work (*« Int^. and I>if* 
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While mentioning Fontaine's great and orkrinal genius for 
analytical investigations, we must not overlook bis having appa- 
rently come very near the Calculus of Variations. In a paper, 
read at the Academy, 17th February, 1734, we find a passage that 
certainly looks towards that calculus, and shows that he used a 
new algorithm as requisite for conducting his operation: — *'J*ai 
et6 oblige,'* he says, **de (aire varier les mdmes lignes en deux 
manieres difierentes. II a fallu designer leurs variations differem- 
ment.*' *' Pai marque les unes commes les georodtres Anglais par 
des fiuziuns (points); les autres par des difierences (dx) k ndtre 
maniere; de sorte qu*ici d x ne sera pas la m^me chose que 
X, d X que a:." (p. 18.) " 11 pent y avoir," he afterwards adds, 
'* des probldmes qui dependroient de cette methode fluXio-difieren^ 
tielle." 

Nothing that has now been said can, in any manner detract from 
the renown justly acquired by D*Alembert and Lagrange as the 
first who fully expounded the two great additions to the Difllerential 
Calculus, first applied them systematically to the investigation of 
physical as well as mathematical questions, and thererore may 
truly be said to have first taught the use of them as instruments of 
research to geometricians.* 

In the year 1746 the Academy of France proposed, as the 
subject of its annual prize essay for 1748, the disturbances pro- 
duced by Jupiter and Saturn mutually on each other's orbits. 
Euler*a Memoir gained the prize ; and it contains the solution of 
the famous Problem of the Three Bodies — namely, to find the path 
which one of those bodies describes around another when all three 
attract each other with forces varying inversely as the squares of 
their distances, their velocities and masses being given, and their 
directions in the tangents of their orbits.! This, which applies to 



Cal., ii., 351), could never have been adopted by any one who did 
than copy after another. He afterwards (p. 606) supposes. CIainuit*s 

addition to the inverse square of the distance I —^ • — ] to have 

been adding what he calls " a small portion of the inverse cube joined 
to the ordinary term of the inverse square ;" and he considers, most on* 
accountably, that this is not a function of the distance at alL His ac- 
count of the calculus of variations is equally vague ; and the exam[de 
unhappily chosen is one in which the relations of the co^irdinates do 
not change, but only the amount of the parameter (lb., p. 600). I must 
also most respectfully enter my protest here, once more, against mathe- 
maticians writing metaphorically and poetically, as this learned Pro- 
fessor does in almost every sentence. 

* There was nothing in the observation of Fontaine that can be termed 
an anticipation of Lagrange, though D^Alembert, unknown to himself^ 
had certainly been anticipated by Euler. 

t The problem of the Three Bodies, properly speaking, is more ge- 
neral ; but, in common parlance, it is confined to the particular case of 
gravitation, and, indeed, of the sun, earth, and moon, as three bodies 
attracting each other by the law of gravitation, and one of wkich is in- 
comparably larger than the other two. 
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the case of the Moon, would be refolved were we in poMenion of 
the lolution for the cue of Jupiter and Saturn, which, instead of 
revolving round each other, revolvo round the third body. Euler*a 
investigation did not appear quite satisfactory ; and, in 1750, the 
same subject was announced for 1762, when he affain carried off 
the prize b^ a paper exhausting the subject, and a&rdinff such an 
approximation to the solution as the utmost resouroei of the into* 
gral calculus can give. But while we admit, because its illustrious 
author himself admitted, the justice of the Academy*s views re- 
spectinff his first solution, we must never forget the extraordinary 
genius displayed in it. He did not communicate the whole, or even 
the more essential portion of his investigation, but he aflerwardi 
gave it in a paper to the Berlin Academy in 1740, and in another 
to the Petersburgh Academy in 1760, the first of these containing 
our earliest view of the variation of arbitrary constants in differen- 
tial equations, and the devolopement of the radical which expresses 
the relative distance between two planets in a aeries of sines and 
co-sines of angles multiples of the elongation, a series so artistly 
framed that every three conaecutivo terms arc related together in 
such a manner as to give the whole series from a determination of 
tho first two terms. Clairout appears to have turned his attention 
to the same problom some time nofore Eulor. In 1743, ho gave a 
Memoir on tho Moon^s Orbit, according to tho Newtonian theory 
of gravitation, and it anponrs in tho volume for that year; but this 
paper must be admitted to have been a somewhat slight perform- 
ance for so consummate a geometrician. It rather evaded the 
difficulties of tho problem than surmounted by encountering them ; 
for ho assumed tho orbit of tho moon to diffor imperceptibly from a 
circle; and his differential omiation could not have been integrated 
without this supposition. Now, tho only assumptions which liad 
been conceived pcrmiisiblo woro the incomparably greater mass of 
one body than those of tho two othont,*^ tho nearly equal distance 
of that body fVom each of tho two others, and the almost elliptical 
path of the one whoso orbit was sought, leaving its deviation from 
that poth alone to be sought aflor. Accordingly, tho paper of 1748 
did not satisfy its illustrious author, who, in 1747, prouuced another 
worthy of (he subject and of himself. This was read 16tb No- 
vember, 1747, but part of it had been read in August. He asserts 
positively in a note (** M6m.,*' 1745, p. 885), that though £uler*s 
first paper had been sent in tho same year, he had never seen it till 
afler his solution was obtained ; therefore, Lalande had no right to 
state in his note to the vonr bad edition of Montucla which ho pub- 
lished, wholly incapable of'^the task, that Fontaine always said that 
Ctairaut was enabled to obtain his solution by the paper of Euler 
(vol. iv. p. 66). 
At the time that Clairaut was engaged in this investigationt 

* In truth, tho man of tho sun boing 355,000 Umoa that of tho oarth, 
and that of tho earth boing botweon aixty^oight nnd alxtv-nino times 
that of tho moon, the maaa sf the sun is twonty.flvc millions of times 
greater than that of the moon. 
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D'Alembert, UDknown to him, was working upon the same subject 
Their papers were presented on the sume day, and CIairaut*8 solu- 
tion was unknown to D*Alembert ; but so neither could D*Aleinbert*s 
solution have been known to Clairaut, because the paper is ffenertl 
on the problem, and the section applicable to the moon*s orbit was 
added afler the rest was first read, and was never read at all to the 
Academy. Nothing, therefore, can be more clear than that neither 
of these great geometricians borrowed from the other, or from 
Euler. It is just possible that Euler in his complete solution of 
1752 might have had the advantage of their previous ones ; but as 
it clearly flowed from his earlier paper, there is no doubt also of his 
entire originality. Nevertheless, when D'Alembert*s name became 
mixed up with the pirty proceedings among the literary and 
fashionable circles of Paris, there were not wanting those who in- 
sisted that the whole fame of this great inquiry belonged to Clairaut ; 
and it is painful to reflect on the needless uneasiness which such 
insinuations gave to D*AIembert We shall recur to the subject 
aflerwards, and now must continue the history of this problem. 

Thus, in investigating this famous *' Problem of the Three 
Bodies,*' all the three geometricians, without communicating to- 
gether, took the same general course in the field, like three navi- 
gators of consummate skill and most pri^ctised experience tracing 
the pathless ocean, unseen bv one another, and each trusting to his 
seamanship, his astronomical observations and his time-keeper, and 
all of them steering separately the same course. They were each 
led to three equations, which nearly resembled those obtained by 
the other two. Of the three equations the most important is — 

in which u is the reciprocal of the projection on the plane of the 
ecliptic of the moon's distance from the earth, v the moon's longi- 
tude with respect to the centre of gravity of the earth and moon, P 
and T the resultants respectively of all the forces acting on the 

1 
moon parallel and perpendicular to - , and parallel to the plane of 

u 

the ecliptic, h an arbitrary constant P and T being complicated 
functions of the longitudes of the sun and moon, as wel) as of the 
eccentricities of their orbits, have to be developed for the further 
solution of the problem. 

Now, it is a truly remarkable circumstance that the conclusion 
at which all these great men separately arrived was afterwards 
found to be erroneous. They made the revolving motion of the 
moon's apogee (or the revolution which the most distant part of her 
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orbit makes in a certain time) half as much as the observations 
show it to be ; and in a revolution of the moon, 1® SOf 48", instead 
of 2l9 7! 82" the observations giving about nine years for the period, 
which the revolution really takes, instead of eighteen. Clairaut 
first stated this apparent failure of the Newtonian theory, and as he 
had taken pains to make the investigation " aveo toute Texactitode 
qu*eUe demandoit,*^ ( ' Mem.' 1745, p. 888,) he was tljitfi ^reat re- 
luctance driven to conclude that the doctrine of gra? nation failed 
to account for the progression of the apogee or revolutbn of the 
lunar orbit; and if so, as Euler justly obwrved, (Prix., torn, vii., 
* Recherches sur Jupiter et Saturnc,* p. 4,) we must havo been en- 
titled to call in question the operation of the same principle on all 
the other parts of the planetary system. Clairaut even went so far 
as to propose, in consequence of the supposed error, a modification 
of the law of gravitation ; and that wa should, instead of considering 

1 

it as in the proportion of -, {d being the distance,) regard it as pro- 

1 ''• 1 

portional partly to -, the inverse square, and partly to -, the in- 
rf« d* 

verse fourth power of the distance. But this suggestion was f^r 
from giving sutisfaclion even to those who ndmilted the (iiilure of 
the theory. A controversy arose between this greot geometrician 
and a very unworthy antngonist, Buflbn, who, on vague, metaphy- 
sical, and even declamatory ground:?, persisted in showing his igno- 
rance of analysis, and his obstinate vanity ; nor, though ho was by 
accident, quite right, could any one give him the least credit for 
his good fortune. Clairaut answered him, and afterwards rejoined 
to his reply, with a courtesy which betokened entire civility and 
even respect for the person, with an infinitely low estimation of 
either his weight or his strength— quantities truly evanescent. At 
length it occurred to him that the process should bo repeated, a 
course which he certainly must have taken at first had he not 
naturally enough been misted by the singular coincidence of both 
Euler and D'Alemberf" having arrived at the same conclusion with 
himself. He found that he ought to have repeated his investigation 
of the differential eouation to the radius, after obtaining, by a first 
investigation, the value of the third terra above given in that equa- 
tion — 

T^ _ &c. , , 

. (as above given.) 

u» (u2 + &c. 

This omission he now supplied, and he found that the result 

* Euler had stated it incidentally, as regarded the lunar apogee, in his 
prize memoir, 1746, on Jupiter and Saturn, but he mentioned it more 
Aiily in a letter to Clairaut (* M6m.* 1745, p. 353, note.) 
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whon applioci to the case, made the progrcflaion of the inoon*« apogee 
twice aa quick aa the fbriner operation had given it, or nine yeanii 
agreeing with the actual observation. He deposited, in July 1746, 
with the secretary of Uie Academy, as well as with Martin Folkea, 
president of the Koyal Society, a sealed paper containing the heada of 
nia analysis, but delayed tho publication of it until he should com- 
plete the whole to his aatisfaction : a moat praiaeworthy cautioii« 
al\er the error that had been committed in the firat instance. He 
announced, however, the result, and its confirming the Newtonian 
theory, in May of the same year; and added, that his reasoning 
was purely geometrical, and had no reference to vague topics, 
giving, at the same time, a conclusive exposition of Bufen^a iffno- 
ranco in his hot attack, which showed him to be wholly incapable of 
appreciating any part of the argument. In May, 1752, the Memoir 
itself was ^iven to the Academy, and it appeors in the volume lor 
1748.* It IS entitled, ** De TOrbite de la Lune, en ne negligeant 
pas les quaries des quantites de m^me ordre avec lea fbrcea pertur- 
intriccs ;** which has misled many in their conceptkm of the caoae 
to which the error must be ascribed. But in the volume of 1748, 
p. 438, he leaves no doubt on that cause ; for he statea that having 
originally taken tho radius vector r, (the reoiprocal of u in our 

k 

former equation,) = .. ^, he now takea fUlly that 

1 — COS. m V 

k 2 V 

reciprocal m or — = 1 — e cos. m v + ji cos. — — > oon 

r n 

mi v + J^cos. - + m » — fcos. 2fii|i^ 

terms obtained by the first or trial integration, which he had flilly 
explained in his firt^t Memoir to be the more correct mode of prt^ 
coeding, (• M^in.,' 1745, p. 352;) and the consequence of this ia to 
give the multiplier, on which depends the progression of the apogee, 
a diObront value from what it was found to have in the fbrroer pro- 
ci>88. It is never to be forgotten that the original investigation waa 
accurate as fhr as it went ; but by further extending the approxi- 
mation a more correct value of m was obtained, in conaeqaence of 
which tho expression for the motion of the apogee became double 
that which Imd been calculated before. 

It should be oWrvod, in closing tlie subject of the Problem of 
Throo Ikxlics, that Kulcr no sooner heard of CIairaut*s final dis- 
covery, than he confirmed it by his own investigation of the sub- 
ject, as did D*Alcml>ort. Hut in tlie mean time Matthew Stuart 
(Lite of Simson, vol. i.)) hod undertaken to assail this question by 
the mere help of tlie ancient geometry, and had marvelloualy 

* For nn account of tho irrtagulur and irrational manner in which the 
Mnnoirs of tho Academy woro published, sec * Lifb of Lavoisier.* Ths 
inoonvonionce of it meets us every whore. 
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succeeded in reconciling: the Newtonian theory with observation. 
Father Walmialey, a younff English priest of tlie Benedictine 
order, also gave an analytical solution of tlie difficulty in 1740. 

The other great problem, the investigation of which occupied 
D*Alembert, was the Precession of the equinoxes and the Nutation 
of the earth's axis, according to the theory of gravitation. Sir 
Isaac Newton, in the xxxix. prop, of the third book, had ^iven an 
indirect solution of the problem concerning the Precession ; the 
Nutation had only been by his unrivalled sagacity conjectured d 
priori, and was proved by the observations of Bradley. The solu- 
tion of the Precession had not proved satisfactory ; and objections 
were taken to the hypotheses on which it rested, that the accumu- 
lation of matter at tne equator might bo regarded as a belt of 
DKxms, that its movement might be reckoned in the proportion of 
its mass to that of the earth, and that the proportion ot the ter- 
restrial axes is that of 229 to 230 ; that the eartii is homogeneous, 
and that the action of the sun and moon ad mare movrnc/uy/i, are as 
one to four and a half nearly, and in the same rate ad equinoctia 
movenda. Certainly tlie three last suppositions have since New- 
ton's time been displaced by more accurate observations ; the axes 
being found, to be as 298 to 299, the earth not homogeneous, and 
Uie actions of the sun and moon on the tides more nearly as one 
to three. But it has oflen been observed and truly observed, tliat 
when D*Alembert came to discuss Uie subject, it would have been 
more becoming in him to assign his reasons for denying the other 
hypothesis on which the Newtonian investigation rests, Uian simply 
to have pronounced it groundless. However, it is certain, that he 
first gave a direct anusatisfactory solution of this great problem ; 
and that he investigated the Nutation with perfect success, show- 
ing it to bo such tliat if it subsisted alone (t. c., if there were na 
processional motion), the pole of the equinoctial would describe 
among the stars a minute ellipse, having its longer axis about 
18^ and its shorter about 13'', the longer being directed towards 
the pole of the ecliptic, and the shorter of course at right angles 
to it. He also discovered in his investigations that the Precession 
is itself subject to a variation, being in a revolution of the nodes, 
sometimes accelerated, sometimes retarded, according to a law 
which he discovered, giving the equation of correction. It was in 
1740 tliat he gave this admirable investigation ; and in 1755 ho 
followed it up with anotlior first attempted by him, namely, the 
variation which miffht occur to the former results, if the earth, in- 
stead of being a spliere oblate at the poles, were an elliptic sphe- 
roid, whose axes were difibrent. He added an investigation of Uie 
Precession on the supposition of the form being any otlier curve 
approaching the circle. This is an investigation of as great diffi* 
culty perhaps as ever engaged the attention of analysts. It re- 
mains to add that Euler, in 1750, entered on the same ineuiries 
concerning Procession and Nutation; and with his, wonted can- 
dour, he declared that he had read D'Alonibort's memoir before he 
began the investigation. 

The only other works of D*Aleinbert which it is necessary to 
22 
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mention, are his three papers on the integral calculus. Of these 
one, in the Berlin Memoirs, is replete with improvements ex- 
tremely important in the methods of integration, and contains a 
method of treating linear equations of any order that serve as a 
foundation for the approxiuiatc solutions, which are absolutely in- 
dispensable to physical astronomy in tiie present imperfect state of 
the calculus. The other two are in the French Academy's Me- 
moirs for 1757 and 1769, the latter giving the demonstrations of 
tlie theorems on integration contained in the former. It is in the 
twoMty-Hr>t of these that he claims having suggested, as we have 
alrcnrly seen, to Cluiraut his e^iuation of conditions in the case c^ 
three variableiii. 'i'hc " Opuscules" contain likewise, especially 
the 4th, r;tl), and 7th volumes, some most important papers on the 
ca leu his. Xor must we omit to record that there is every reason 
to give him credit for having discovered Taylor's Theorem. It is 
ccitain that he first gave this celebrated formula complete, having, 
in the article " Series" of the " Encyciopedie," first given the re- 
maining terms left out by Taylor, and also a demonstration of the 
whole, better than the original inventor's. Condorcet, who only 
knew the Theorem from this exposition of it, treats him as cer- 
tainly being its author ; and IVAlembert himself, citing no other 
discoverer, plainly gives it as altogether his own.* 

I have thought it better to pursue the same method in treating 
of D'AIcmbort's works that I adopted respecting Voltaire's, giving 
all hirf .sciontific researches, his important physical and analyticid 
discoveries, in a connected order, and thus avoiding the interrup- 
tion of the scries which an exclusive regard to the chronological 
succession of his ditFerent works on all subjects would have occa- 
sioned. We must now return to the history of his life, and the 
other pursuits with which his severer studies were interrupted, 
and his enjoyments, as it were, variegated. 

In those scientific pursuits, the history of which we have been 
surveyin<r, he passed the first eighteen years after he lefl the Col- 
lege, and he passed them in uninterrupted tranquillity and happi- 
ness, in tastinir the pleasure of contemplating the relations of 
necessary truths, in adding to the number which had been before 
ascertained, and in enlarging the sphere of his own usefulness as 
well as his fame. His existence had been one which the children 
of this world, the pampered sons of wealth and fashion, the votaries 
of vulgar pleasure, and the slaves of ordinary ambition would re- 
gard as obscure and even wretched ; for he had neither wealth nor 
rank, and all his gratifications were of a purely intellectual kind. 
But his enjoyment had been unbroken ; he had no wants unsup- 
plied ; he tasted perfect tranquillity of mind; and his friends, who 

* If very srnull thintrg mi^ht be com[nred to great, I should note the 
circumstance — the accident, I may well term it — of my having hit upon 
the Binomial Theorem, and jriven it as an exerei<<e to Professor Play- 
fair, when attending his class in 170 1. He kept my pajKr, and used to 
mention this circnmstance. He said he concludcfl I had found it only 
by induction, which was true. The demonstration is, indeed, very dif- 
firnlt. 
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esteemed him, were great men of congenial habits. Ha had now 
passed his thirty-fifth year— 

** II mozzo di camin di nostra vita.** — Dante. 

His devotion to the mathematics had all along estranged him 
from those branches of physical science which do not lend tliem- 
ielves to analytical investigation. Indeed, as I have shown in the 
JJfe -of Simson, ho appears even to have disregarded all geome- 
trical inquiries which were unconnected with modern analysis. 
But he had always cultivated a taste for the belles-lettres, and both 
read and understood poetry. He was also well acquainted with 
moral and metaphysical subjects. The singularity is, therefore, 
ffreat, that he should have had no taste for the inductive sciences. 
Herein he differed widely from other great geometricians. To say 
nothing of the greatest of mathematicians, Newton himself, alike 
of inexhaustible resources in experimental as in analytical and 
geometrical investigation, Euler and Laplace both were much at- 
tached to experimental philosophy. D'Alerabert had, moreover, 
lived in the society of several persons whose pursuits were not at 
all confined to the mathematics, and with some for whom that 
science had no attractions. Of these Diderot was his most inti- 
mate and earliest friend ; and he it was who prevailed upon him to 
1'oin in the conduct of a great literarv undertaking, the first French 
^incyclopasdia. This work was published at Paris from 1751 to 
175^ ; and of these seven volumes D'Alembert and Diderot were 
the joint editors. D*Alembort also contributed many of the best 
articles, and wrote the celebrated Preliminary Discourse upon the 
distribution and the progress of the sciences. The merit of those 
articles is generally, as miglit have been expected from such a 
writer, great in proportion as he exerted himself to elaborate and 
to finish them. But the best are, as might have been expected, 
the mathematical. 

The Preliminary Discourse has, in my very humble opinion, and 
speaking with an unfeigned respect for both its illustrious author 
and its eminent eulogists, been praised much beyond its merits. 
The very ground of those panegyrics, that it traces the invention 
of the sciences and the arts to the necessities and the desires of in- 
dividual nature, seems to be a satisfactory proof how fanciful and 
indeed how confined the whole plan of the work is. Professor 
Stewart has most justly remarked Q^ Dissertation, Encyc. Brit 
Introd.*'^ that there is in the Discourse a total confusion of two 
things, m themselves wholly different and which ought to have 
been carefully kept distinct— the character and circumstances and 
progress of the individual, and those of the species. It is the sci- 
entific advance of the race that the author professes to treat ; but 
he is constantly dealing with the unfolding of the faculties in the 
man. There arises from hence a most shadowy, indistinct, and 
vajifue view of most points discussed. And not unconnected with 
this confusion is the other main error of the whole treatise, the 
error into which Bacon had fallen before ; the sciences are classi- 
fied under the heads of memory, imagination, and reason, only , 
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Bacon*8 amngenicnt revived. But nothingf can be more fanciful, 
nothing less accurate, than such a diHtribution, which sacriticea 
sense to point, and sound principles of classification to outward 
symmetry and affocted simplicity. Tho total want of precision, 
and of logical arrangement in the details of this division, is indeed 
strikincf. Thus under History wo have Natural History, or a re- 
cord of all facts, whether rolating to animals, or vegetables, or 
minerals, or tho heavenly bodies, or the elements, as to beat, air, 
water, meteors. Then in what does this differ from inductive or 
exiH^rimental philosophy, which yet forms a branch of tlie second 
groat division .' Moreover, why are moral facts omitted in the 
division of History? Then the application of natural powers to 
dillbrent uses is another branch of History, and thus all the arts 
arc introduced under this head. In the division of Natural Philo- 
st^phy we lind equal want of precision. Can any thing be more in- 
explicable than to fmd a person, who like IVAlembert was both a 
mathematician ond a metaphysician, treating mathematics as a 
branch of natural science, as if number, or indeed quantity, could 
bo regarded as a physical existence? Not more happy is the exe- 
cution of this plan in the moral and intellectual division. These 
are ranged under the science of Man. 'i'hen what place has tho 
subject of instinct, which is just as intellectual a branch as that of 
reason 1 Ix>gic is defined to be the science of intellect, or the 
moans of finding truth ; Morals, that of the will, or tho grounds of 
virtue. But the Fancy is as much a subject of intellectual science 
as the Reason. Moreover the moral qualities belong to the under- 
standing. Under Ijogic ho brings hieroglyphics and heraldry (" La 
Science du Blason"), and also rhetoric, including the art of versi- 
fication ; but poetry belongs to tho third great division, Imagina- 
tion, though oratory is ranged under tho second, with Logic. 

Thus of this celebrated classification and the famous genealo- 
gical tree api)lied to it, the object of so much self-^tulation with 
tlie Knryclopaulist.s, we may fairly judge by its fruits, and they are 
of but mean value. It shares the same blame, however, witn the 
division of Bacon, the root and seed from which it springs. We 
find that great master of logic classifying the mechanical arts and 
history together; nay, in his threefold division of the sciences, 
according as the Deity, man, or external nature are their objects, 
he classes intellectual and moral philosophy with anatomy and 
medicine, optics and acoustics with ethics, the chemical qualities 
of human bones and blood with tiuman philosophy, that of animal 
bones and blood with natural philosopliy. So IVAlombert, not 
lagging behind his master in paradox affirms that imagination has 
the greatest share in metaphysics and geometry of all the sciences 
connected with reason. 

'J'hat the celebrated Discourse contains many bold goncral views, 
often more l)old indeed than considerate, that it abounds with learn- 
ing, that it is full of ingenious suggestions, is perfectly true. That 
it is written in a plain, perspicuous style, well suited to a didactic 
work, is also certain. But that the impression which it produced 
was owing much more to its large 8C0|)C, to tho amplitude of its 
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range, than to the soundness of its doctrines, or even to any fell* 
city with which these were illustrated, is, I believe, now Uie opi- 
nion of all who impartially consider the subject. . 

No, sooner did the great work appear, to which this Discourse 
formed the introduction, than the freedom which marked some of 
the opinions delivered, perhaps the omission of certain subjects 
altogether, but certainly much more than either of these circum^ 
stances, the well-known sentiments upon religious questions of 
many contributors, though that subject was in general avoided 
witii care, raised a great opposition among the friends of the 
Church, who were soon joined by those of 5ie temporal govern- 
ment; and this hostility was encouraged by all who made a trade 
of literature, the' professed authors not belonging to the circle of 
the Encyclopedists, a name soon applied not only to the authors of 
the work but to the whole free-thinking part of the community. 
The storm soon became^eneral, but the article "Geneve" was the 
first cause of attack. The free constitution of that little republic 
was praised, the conduct of its magistrates commended, the cha- 
racter of its people extolled, but there were doubts thrown upon 
the orthodoxy of its pastors, and a distinct condemnation was pro- 
nounced of Calvin's prohibition of the drama being still maintained 
in force. 

Rousseau, though himself the author of plays and operas, attack- 
ed this article. His " Letter" had extraord inary success, and D* Alem- 
bert's reply is on all hands allowed to have been a failure. Even 
his indiscriminate panegyrist, Condorcet, is fain to confess " Nous 
avouons sans peine que sa reponse eut moins de succds." (" Hist 
Ac." 1783, p. 102.) The attack on the Encyclopedists was not 
confined to their literary adversaries or rivals, terms far too fre- 

nitly synonymous, to the disgrace of letters. The circles of 
ion, which at Paris always had their factious divisions, and 
always connected themselves both with literature and tlie theatre, 
took their share in the controversy. The clergy, of course, were 
not slow to join ; and the Government became influenced against 
the great work and its conductors. D'Alembert now first Knew 
what it was to have the hitherto unruffled calm of a geometrjcian^s 
life broken and agitated by the tempests of controversy and of fac- 
tion. Though he had never lived retired from the world, yet he 
had not been so mixed up in its afiairs as to have acquired the cal- 
lousness by which practical men soon become protected against the 
bufifetings of the world. lie could not easily reconcile himself to 
the bitterness that assailed him, and the injustice to which it led. 
When the Government refused in 1758 to let the " Encyclopedic'* 
be any longer published in France, and its seat was transferred to 
Neufchfttel, he retired from all share in the direction, (which Di- 
derot alone continued to exercise,) and only contributed articles on 
mathematical and metaphysical subjects. 

Durinff the stormy years which now passed over his head he 
published his " Melanges de Philosophic, d'Histoire, et de Litt^rv. 
ture,** his " Memoirs of Queen Christina of Sweden,*' his ** Uuk 
tory of the Fall of the Jesuits," and his "Essay on the Intorooorw 

22* 
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of Literary Men with the Great," a work in which he reads to his 
brethren lessons of independence, fully as distasteful as wholesome. 
His serious, rational, and d ignited remonstrances are known to 
have at least had the salutary effect of terminating the degrading 
practice of authors dedicating their works, both of fancy and of 
science, to the great, in addresses which savoured rather of pros- 
trate submission before a superior being, than of gratitude for 
human patronage. He had long before accommodated his own 
practice to the course which his principles, as expounded in this 
Essay, would sanction ; his first work (the " Dynamique") having 
been inscribed to M. de Maurepas, Minister of Marine, in a re- 
spectful but dignified address, only stating that a scientific work 
was naturally enough dedicated to a statesman who protected the 
sciences.* 

The annoyance and frequent irritation which the deviations 
from his proper pursuits occasioned him, made him always DX)6t 
willing to resume his more calm and congenial occupation. His 
researches on various important questions of physical astronomy, 
and his completion of the solution which he had a few years before 
given, as we have seen, of the great problem of disturbing forces, 
were published during the stormy years of his life. But it is truly 
painful to think that the soreness which he experienced from unjust 
attacks was supposed on more than one occasion to extend its in- 
fluence into the serene regions of abstract science, and that the 
geometrician and the controversialist ^ere sometimes perceived to 
be the same individual. The absurd attempt of ignorant men to 
depreciate his labours in the great problem, by representing him 
as borrowing from Clairaut, instead of only exciting his indigna- 
tion against the silly propagators of such insinuations, which assur- 
edly had no countenance whatever from Clairaut, as we have 
already seen, led him to show more heat than beseemed the geo- 
metrical character in scientific disputes on the subject with that 
illustrious colleague, whom he showed an unworthy disposition to 
differ with. A controversy of some length arose between them, 
when the principles of the solution respecting the lunar orbit were 
applied to the construction of lunar tables. D*Alembert*s were 
published in his " Rccherches*' in 1754, and he soon found their 
maccuracy to be considerable; the results of his calculations 
sometimes differing seven or eight minutes from the observaticms. 
He was obi iff ed in 1756 to give a corrected set after further inves- 
tigation. Clairaut was writing at the same time on this subject, 
and he had received a prize from the Academy of Petersburgfa for 
his work. D'Alembert, who had been a ccmdidate too, attacked 

* His dedication to M. D^Argcnson of his ** Essai sur la Rdaistanoo 
dcs Fluides," did not by any means conform to his principles. After 
praising many other qualities, he ascribes, perhaps with some show of 
justice, to that virtuous minister, *' Modestie, candour, amour da bien 
public, ct toutcs Ics vcrtus que notre si6cle se contente d'estimer." Did 
he mean to conceal under the latter branch of this sentence only the 
meaning that M. D^Argcnson gives an example of loving the virtues 
which others only admired ? 
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his methods in his ** Rocherches/' 1756. Clairaut ffave a criticism 
of this book and of the author's method in the " Journal de S^a- 
yans;** D'Alembert replied in the "Mercure;" and Clairaut re- 
joined in 1758. The sd'me unworthy spirit broke out on Clairaut 
having applied his investigation of the disturbing forces to the 
comet of 16^ (Halley's comet,) expected in 1759, but appearing 
a month earlier than Clairaut foretold, owing to an error of nine- 
teen days in the computation. Anonymous attacks upon him 
he ascribed to D^Alembert, and a long series of controversial 
papers in different journals ensued; until Clairaut appeared to 
silence his adversary by an elaborate summary of the dispute, in 
176^* Again, when Clairaut investij^ted the figure of the earth 
npcm the hypothesis of a variable density in the different zones, but 
the same throughout each, D'Alembert was not satisfied with giv- 
ing his own solution more generally and more rigorously, but 
assailed Clairaut^s hypothesis. However, this controversy was 
carried on with much less heat than the former. Geometricians 
appear to be agreed that in the one case, that of the lunar tables, 
cTlairaut had the decided advantage over his adversary, whose 
mind did not easily lend itself to such details; but that the balance 

* I observe that M ontucia (vol. iv., p. 72) considers D*AIenibert as the 
aathor of the anonymous attacks, but lie is evidently prejudiced against 
him. Indeed it is not clear that the editor, Lalande, may not have mo- 
di6ed some passages. A person who could write the note about Clairaut 
might, indeed, be rather suspected of leaning af^ainst him. But there is 
no being ceitain respecting one who is so weak as Lalande ; one .irtw, 
not content with constantly recording his own small exploits In soieaoe, 
prints a motto under his portrait in we edition of Montucla, purportiog 
that though the heavens we?e under his empire, and his genius pene- 
trated through space, he yet reij^ned still more in the hearts of men. 
His flippant note (vol. iv., p. 188) on Boscovich shows his dislike of 
D*Alembert ^* Le Pdre Boscovich ne fesait pas autant de calcul intd- 
ffral que D*Alembert, mais il avoit bien autant d*esprit*' He charges 
I>*Alembert with persecuting the Pdre all his life. But little reliance 
can be placed on this assertion, at least if wo may judge by the manifest 
falsehood of his statement, that ** D*Alembert attacked Boscovich in his 
* Opuscule,' vol. i., p 246 ;'* for all the attack consists in defending him. 
•elf agfainst an objection made by ** an Italian geometrician of note in 
the science.*' The utter incompetency of a person like Lalande to edit 
such a work as Montuda's, can hardly be conceived without reading 
What he has done. Such ignorance or want of judgment is inconceivo- 
ble, as could make him call Priestley's ** History of Optics** (so he terms 
it) a work of great importance, and one of its author's best, while by 
speaking of it as a book in 813 4to pages, he shows that he never had 
■eon it; such ignorance as could also make him speak of Priestley's 
** universal erudition," (voL iv., p. 604, 5.) The entire want of common 
eare as to dates is shown in his quoting Black's experiments as published 
in 1777. The analytical expressions so abound with errors, possibly of 
the press, but which Lalande was incapable of correcting, that nothing 
can be more unsatisfactorv than reading the book ; nothing more tire, 
■ome than using the formulas, and finding, after perhaps a laborious in. 
▼estigation, as has happened to myself, that there was a gross error ia 
them. 
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inclined in bis favour upon the question of the earth's figure, 
D'Alembert's solution being certainly more general and less de- 
pendent upon assumption. His treatise on this subject is univer- 
sally admired by geometricians, and it contains botii the difierential 
equations, then iirst given, of the equilibrium of fluids, and the new 
and most important theorem upon the relation between the polar 
oblatcness and increase of gravitation on all possible suppositions 
of the earth*s internal structure. Finally, as regards this contro- 
versy, so painful to every reflecting geometrician, all men must be 
satistied, that in point of courtesy and candour there is no compa- 
rison between the two combatants. D^Alembert's blunt habits, 
which were excused in society as marks of simplicity, gave an un- 
pleasant tinge of bitterness to his controversial writings, wholly 
unworthy of a philosopher, and little to be expected and less to te 
excused on questions of pure mathematics. 

Let us, for relief from the pain which this portion of D'Alem- 
bert's history gives, do, as he did in the actual circumstances, re- 
treat to geometry for comfort and for calm. In the midst of the 
virulent attacks which his *' Melanges*' called forth, and which 
were at the bottom of his soreness towards Clairaut on very difie- 
rent topics, see how he himself describes the truly philosophical 
course which his better reason indicated, and which he generally 
pursued : " Me voila claquemure" (walled in, or built round,) 
" pour long temps et vraisemblement pour toujours dans ma triste, 
ma tres chere, et tres paisible greometrie. Je suis fort content de 
trouver une pretexte pour ne plus rien faire dans le decliatnement 
que mon livrc a excite contre moL Je n'ai pourtant attaq^oe per- 
Sonne, ni mSme designe qui que ce soit plus que n'a iait rauteor 
du Mechant, et vingf autres contre lesquels personne ne s'est de- 
chaine. Mais il y a heur et malheur. Je n'ai besoin ni de 1'amitie 
de lous ces gens-1^, puisque assurement je ne veux rien lear de- 
mander, ni de leur excuse, puisque j'ai bien r6solu de fle jamais 
vivre avec eux: aussi je les mets ^ pis faire" (to do their worst). 
Again he says : " Eh bien ! vous ne voulez pas, ni Fourraont non 
plus, que je mc claquemure dans ma geometrie ! Pen suis 'pour- 
tant bien tente ! si vous saviez combien cette geometrie est une 
retraite douce a la paresse ! et puis les sots ne vous lisent point, et 
par consequent ne vous biriment, ni vous louent ; et compteae-vous 
cet avantage la pour rien ? En tout cas j'ai de la geometric poor 
un an tout au moins. Ah ! que je feis k present de belles choses 
quo personne ne lira ! J'ai bien quelques morceaux de litt^rature 
a trailer qui seroient peut-6tre assez agreables, mais je chasse tout 
cela de ma t^te comme mauvais train. La geometrie est ma femme 
et je me suis remis en menage. Avec cela j'ai plus d'arsent de- 
vant moi que je n'en puis depcnser. Ma foi, on est bien rou de se 
tant connoitre par des choscs qui ne rendent pas plus heureux ; on 
a bien plutdt fait de dire * No pourrois-je pas me passer de celaV 
Et c'esl la recette dont j'use depuis long temps." 

It is to be considered that the abundance of income which he 
thus speaks of was not much above one hundred a year; for we 
know from himself that a short time before he had but 1700&., or 
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66/., and the place of Pensionnaire Siirnumeraire, which he ob- 
tained by election of tho Acadomy in 1756, when he thus stated 
his means of livings, could not have exceeded lOOOfs. * 

In the autumn of 1752, the King of Prussia, to whom he had 
inscribed his Prize Memoir on the Winds, with some tolerable 
Latin lines,* invited him to settle in Berlin, offering a pension of 
500/. a ^car, apartments and a table in the palace, with the office 
of President of the Acadorpy, in the event of Maupertuis* death, 
who was not expected to live. D'Alembert refused this handsome 
offer, on the ground of his whole enjoyment being the, society of 
hifl friends in the Parisian circle to which he belonged ; and of his 
somewhat excessive fear of any connexion which should interfere 
with, or put in jeopardy, the perfect freedom so essential to his 
happihess-^a feeling so strong in him, that his friends used to say 
he- was ** the slave of his own liberty.'* At this time he states, ia 
the correspondence with M. D*Argenp, through whom Frederick's 
oifer was made, his income, as I have stated, did not exceed 1700f8. 
— not quite 7p/. a year. The scruple of delicacy which ho felt as 
to Maupertuis was at once removed by the Kin^ desiring him to 
take the appointments independent of all connexion with the Aca- 
demy, and assuring him that Maupertuis' wish was to have him for 
a successor. But nothing could tempt him to quit Paris. Ten 
jrears afler this, he received a still more 'flattering offer, and one 
which, to an ambitious mind, would have presented more channs. 
The Empress of Russia, in 1762, desired him to undertake the 
superintendence of her son's cdu cation— the Czarowitch, aflerwardi 
the Emperor Paul. The appointments were £4000 a year, with 
residence in the paloce. But still he preferred Paris, *' the air of 
which agreed with his tastes and habits, notwithstanding the in- 
tolerance he was exposed to." 

Indeed a great chanjjro had taken place in his manner of life, 
before either the Prussian monarch or the Russian became suitors 
for his favour. The society in which he now lived was one to 
which he had, about the year 1744, been introduced, and of which 
he soon became an intimate and esteemed member. It frequented 
the two houses of Mdme. Geoffrin and Mdme. du Duffand, or rather 
the house of the former, ahd the apartment which, the latter occu- 
pied in the Convent of St. Joseph. Mdme. GeofiVin had succeeded 
to the coterie which used to assemble round Mdme. du Tencin, 
D'Alembert's mother ; and all accounts a^ree in representing her 
as a person of extraordinary merit — sensible, clever, exceedingly 
amiable, of kindly disposition, and of the most active, but unosten- 
tatious benevolence. His intimacy continued to her death ; or 
rather, as we shall presently see, to the commencemetit of her long 
illness. Mdme. du Duffand was a woman of another- caste — very 
clever, extremely satirical, extremely selfish, ond of a cold un- 
amiable character. Beside meeting his literary friends at her 

♦ HoBC ego do Ventis, diim Ventorum ocyor alis 
Palantos agit Auitriacos Frcdericos, ot orbi, 
losignis lauro, rammn protendit olivfls. 
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apartment, ho thoro mailo an acquaintance which proved the bane 
of hii« life. 

Miillo. do rKspinaiwc was a youni; (lormn of jfrcat brilliancy, 
and ot a warm and romantic di«tpo8ition, which conlributod as much 
as her talcntn to captivate all who came within the pphero of her 
attraction. X}w similarity of thoir history produced a mutual in- 
terest between her and IVAlembort, for she too was an ille((itimatQ 
child. She was the douj^hter of Mdme. D*Albon, but noi by her 
husband, beinj; the fruit of a criminal intercourse witli her lover. 
Mdme. I)'AHK>n's daujrhter by her husband was married to M. de 
Vichy, and she allowed her unfortunate sister to live with her as a 
grovcrne««, her parents having only settled twelve pounds a year 
upon her. (\)n:«tnnt ilI-U5ajrc in this houso made her w*illinff to 
accept the offer of Mdme. du Dotfand, whoso deceased husband 
wns supposed to bo her father. The moderate sum of sixteen 

fKUinds a year was to ha allowed her; and in 1752 she went to 
ive with her new })atroues«<. Her humble oflico was to be the 
companion of that lady, to b«>ar her intolerable humours, and to 
road her to sleep at an early hour of the morning — for In her life 
tho nijrht was turned into day, and sho seldom rose much before 
sunset, or wont to sleep before sunrise. Tho unhappy attendant 
was thus condemned also to fuiss iier day in be<I; but she rose an 
hour or two l>efore her fviironess, and that short interval, her only 
enjoyment of lite, was passed in n^ceiving IVAlembort and a few 
other tViends, unknown to the Marchioness, who, however, dis- 
covered! thesis secret meetings, and, treatiuf^ them as a conspiracy 
Sjvainst her, drove tho poor girl rudely from her situation, warning 
DWlembert, at the same time, that he must clrooso between the 
two. As mij^ht bo e.xpected, he at nnoe preferred his voung friend ; 
and, joining; with others, obtaimnl for her both a suitable residence 
and a small pension. An inHammation of tho bow*cls, with which 
he very soon aAer was seized, and which had well-nigh proved 
fatal, mado it necessary, by tho oninion of his physicians, to ra- 
n)ove from his old nurseV small anu ill-airetl lodj^ings in the dark 
and narrow street, Uue Michel-le-Comte, in which, as in one of his 
letters he tells Voltaire, he only could sec a vard or two of sky; 
and he t(x)k up his abode with Mdle. de rKspinasse, who had 
nursc<l him tenderly during his illness. No one whispered a syl- 
lable of suspicion ro.spectinj; a connexion which all were fully con- 
vinced could only Ik> of the most innocent kind ; and he continued 
to reside in the same apartment during; the remaining twelve years 
of her siujTiilar life. It is now necessary to state some particulars 
of this attachment, which ap|H>ar to have been given in an authen- 
tic form, and which cannot be easily reconciled with the feelings of 
a hi|rh and honourable nature, accord inj^f to the facts as they stand 
recorded under his own hand. 

Marmontel, one of the cirele (oAterie), and an intimate and ad- 
mirint; friend of IVAIetnbert, informs us that this young lady 
lu'trnn to entertain the desijjfu of tixinfif in the substantial and regti- 
lar form of winlded love, or at least of matrimony, tho hitherto 
erratic admiration of which she had long boon the object with 
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Now, how can we possibly account for this but by supposing, 
that she had made him believe her professed affection ror Mora was 
all a pretence 1 But if so, what did he think was the nature of her 
connexion with that enthusiastic young Spaniard 1 Assuredly he 
must have been aware that Mora was in love with her. Then 
what was her plan with respect to him ? I confess I am driven, 
how reluctantly soever, to the painful conclusion, that he lent him- 
self to the plan of her inveigling the Spaniard into a marriajs^ and 
deceived himself into a belief that her heart was still his own. 
Marmonters account is accurate enough in some particalars ; but 
the storjT of D\\lembert*s going for the young man*8 letters cannot 
be a fiction. It is an office no one could have easily invented for a 
lover. Besides, the apparent passion for Mora was known to .all 
Mdlle. de TEspinasse's circle. She never could conceal such a 
feeling when it took possession of her. That passion was not an 
affair of a few weeks or months; it lasted considerably more than 
six years; for in April, 1768, we find D*Alembert introducing him 
to Voltaire as his dear friend, and the young man's death was in 
May, 1774. (Corr. avec Voltaire, CEuv. xvi., 49.) 

The fancy of this susceptible lady for Guibert was equally 
well known. D*Alembert saw these demonstrations of love as 
well as every one else ; but she continued to make him believe 
that they were not real indications of passion. This he tells ns 
plainly himself. It remains to explain what he took them for; and 
no one can easily suppose that be was not made to believe they 
were connected with a plan of obtaining for her a settlement m 
life by marriage. The certificate which he obtained from Lony 
to make Mora revisit Paris is of itself a proof that such was the 
project, and that to this project lyAlembert was privy. 

The character of Mdllc. ae TEIspinasse has been drawn by seTeral 
masters, and by all in very favourable colours. Maitnontel and 
DWlembert himself have both laboured the portrait exceedini^ly ; 
and if the passion of the latter may make the troth, of the resem- 
blance doubtful, at least to the pencil of the former, both more 
skilflil and more faithful, we must give credit — *' Cette demoiselle 
etoit un etonnant compose de bienseance, de raison, de ea gca s c, 
avec la t^te la plus vivc, Pame la plus ardente, PimaffinaUui fai 
plus inflammable, qui ait exists depuis Sappha I^e feu qui cir- 
culoit dans scs veines et dans ses nerfs, et qui donnoit a son esprit 
taot d*activite et de charme, Ta consommde avant le terns. & 
partie dans ces din^s (at Mdme. Geofirin's where die was the only 
woman present except the hostess,) ^toit d*un interdt inexprimaUe. 
Continuol objet d attraction, soit qu*elle ecoutftt, soit qu*elle ptilAt 
ello-m^me, et personac ne {mrloit mieux; sans coqaetterie, elle 
inspiroit Tinnocent desir de lui plaire ; sans pruderie, elle fiwut 
sciitir ik la libcrte des propos jusqu*oil elle pouvoit aller sans in- 
quieter la pudcur et sans eflleurer la deccnce. Son talent de jeter 
en avant la pensec ct de la donner a debattre a des hommes de 
cette classe (les Turgot, les Condillac, les D*AIembert, anprds 
d*cllc comme un simple et docile enfant,) son talent de discuter 
ellc-mdme, ct comme eux avec precision, qaelque fois vnc 
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eloquence ; don talent d'amasser des nouvelles idees et de varier 
Tentretien, toujours avec Taisance et la facilite d'une fee qui, d'un 
coup de baguette change k son gre la sc^ne de ses enchantemens ; 
ce tajent n*etoit d*une fern me vulgaire. Ce u*etoit pas avec les 
niaiseries de la mode et de la vanite que tous les jours durant 
quatre heures de conversation, sans langueur et sans vide, elle 
savoit se rendre interessante pour un cercle de bons esprits." 
(Marmontel, vol. ii.) 

In the societv of this attractive person, D'Alembert's evenings 
were all passed; and during the twelve years that elapsed between 
her quarrel wiUi Madame du Defiand and her decease, he lived 
more constantly, of course, in her company, as he occupied the 
same lodgings. Uis mornings, after he quitted his study, were 
generally spent at Madame Geoffi;in*s ; and the circle which he 
met at both those houses was nearly the same, except that Madame 
Geoffirin's was accessible to the better class of statesmen, according 
to her maxim that the protection of her favourites— the men of 
letters and of science — was well worth purchasing at this price ; 
but for this use to which her benevolence knew how to turn them, 
she declared that after nine o'clock none but men of genius should 
find her door open, as &r as her own taste was concerned. 

The habits of French society, so entirely unlike our own, 
assemble in very small numbers the same persons almost every 
evening at the same houses. The master or the mistress, generally 
the latter, hardly ever leaves home at the hours consecrated to this 
refined and agreeable intercourse, or only does so on stated nights, 
seldom more than one in a week. It is not easy for those who 
have never experienced the charms of this kind of society to un- 
derstand its merits. Far from becoming dull or monotonous, in 
con8e<]^aence of the sameness of the persons who compose it, this 
very circumstance it is that gives so muph comfort and even enjoy- 
ment to the intercourse. The intimacy of a familv circle is kept 
up, and the interest which each takes in the others becomes cL 
powerful incentive to bestowing mutual confidence, while it gives 
a pleasurable feeling to such as have no families of their own. 
There is, too, a variety always occurring, which no family circle 
can possesa The knowledge of each other's character, habitf, 

Pursuits, tastes, renders the conversation easy and interesting, 
'he same subjects are continued from day to day. The kind of 
wit or humour of the circle is well known, and ffives a zest to 
trifles, or sallies of pleasantry, that would be little relished by 
strangers. Add to which, that the familiarity of all with one 
another, though giving all a considerable interest in the welfare of 
each, stops short of inspiring so great an interest as would too 
much excite the feelings ; and in t£is qutui family circle none of 
the anxiety is felt which often becomes too painflil in the real 
domestic relations. The national character is, perhaps, better 
suited to such habits than ours would be. Certain it is that our 
neighbours consider us as having nothing which can be, with any 
DK^riety of speech, called society ; for those whose lives are spent 
m coteries, when not occupied with bucuness, regard with un- 

23 
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mitigated aversion the large parties which* on rare occasions* 
bring together hundrcdH of their countrymen at some of our fidr 
countrywomen's houKcs, and would have joined a late chief-justice 
in his description of tlie obstruction which such assembled mul- 
titudes occasion of our streets, if his lordship, passing through the 
outer door, had extended his definition of a nuisance to th^ scenes 
which pass within the walls of those fashionable and' not inhos- 
pitable mansions. 

All accounts agree in describing D*Alerabert asa most ameable 
and most acceptable member of those circles, first at Maidame du 
Def&nd*8, and afterwards at Mademoiselle de TEspinasse's and 
Madame GeoifrinV 11 is wit was very phiyful ana easy, and it 
was without a particle of gall, though not unaccompanied with 
traits of satire, from which bis writings are entirely free. He is 
described as coming into society from his geometry like a boy 
escaped from school ; and with the buoyant spirits which he drew 
from the success of his morning's investigations, combined with 
the pleasure of his present relaxation — a pure mind, free from aU 
passions, satisfied with itself— a gentle and equal spirit, ever true, 
ever simple and natural, far removed from both pride and dissimii- 
lation,— such is the picture drawn of him by the Marmontels, the 
Grimms, and the Diuerots, who knew him best His conversation 
was admitted to bo delightful by the members of the most delightful 
and most fastidious circle in the world. His favourite maxim oon- 
tributcd to the charm of his conversation ; he held that men shoald 
be most careful what they did, less careful about what they wrote, 
and least careful about what they spoke — a maxim to which he 
acted up in all respects himself. His inexhaustible memory— his 
lively unexpected sallies that never went a hair*s-breadtb too far 
^his inimitable talent of telling, and even of acting, a atory— bis 
constant vein of liberal and enlightened, but sound* and therefore 
tolerant philosophy,— are the themes of those who survived him, 
and found that the blank he had left could not be sup^i^. That 
he possessed higiicr (jualities than these is certam, for he was the 
mcjst kind and charitable of men. Half his small income was 
given away in l>encficent acts as soon as it became greater than 
his few wants and strict economv required. His patronage was * 
easily obtained for merit ; not easilv or at all, by powerful aolicita* 
tion. A n instance, and a celebrated one, occurred of this diflisrenoe. 
When 1/iplacc came to Paris as a youn^ man, he bronght letten 
of introduction to hirn from persons of importance in nis native 
town ; but no notice bcin^ taken of these, he wrote him a letter on 
tlic princinles of mechanics. This produced an immediate innt»* 
tion to call upon the Secretary, who told him he had no need of any 
introduction but his own merits, and in a week obtained Ibr him a 
profc.'ssorship in the Ecole Militaire. 

We have seen the warmth of liis attachment to the object of his 
love. It remains to note the dreadful grief in which he was plunged 
by her death. Marmontol, whose tender friendship endeavoured to 
soothe his affliction, describes it as excessive: — **He seemed* in 
returning home to his apartment in the Louvre, as if ho was burying 
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himself in a tombt" But nothing better paints liis affectionate na- 
ture, and the depth of his sorrow, than his own simple and touchipff 
expressions. Speaking^, in a letter to Diderot, of the loss he had 
sustained already, and the impending one of Madame Geoffrin, he 
says, — ** Je passois toutes mcs soirees chez Tamie que j'avais perdue, 
et tootes mes matinees avec celle qui me reste encore. Je ne Tai 
plus et il n'y a plus pour moi, ni soir, ni matin." (Cor., CEuv., xiv. 
250.) Madame Qeoffirin was then on her death-bed, having for 
some months been given over. It was a great addition to his grief 
for Mademoiselle de I'Espinasse, that he was prevented from ever 
seeing the only person who could have offered him anv consolatbn; 
but during the year that she lingered, her doors were barred against 
him by the cruel fanaticism of her daughter, whose name deserves 
to be recorded in order that her memory may be rescued from its 
apparent obscurity, and delivered over to the scoro of all good men, 
all charitable Christians. Madame dc la Ferte-Imbaut thought fit 
to write him an insolent and intolerant letter, filled with abuse, and 
announcing that she took upon herself to deprive her dying parent 
of what must have proved a groat comfort — the society of the- man 
she most esteemed. The ground taken by this furious bicfot was 
the known scepticism of the philosopher's opinions, though every 
one is aware that he never obtruded them on any society, and never 
gave to the world a single line in which religion and its institutions 
were treated with disrcHpcct. 

In the deep grief with which these irreparable losses struck him, 
his friends hastened to administer such consolation as their sym- 
pathy could aflford. Among others, Frederick II. wrote him several 
letters, which are superior in point of feeling, and at least equal in 
ability, to any other of his works ; and by that monarch*ii wise ad- 
vice he was guided, and with success ; for the onlv real relief which 
he experienced was in his favourite pursuit, his fast friend in good 
and in evil fortune^ as Frederick advised him, (CEuv. vol. xiii. p. 
257.) He plunged into the depths of geometrical investigation, 
which he. had too long abandoned, and he found the most salutary 
efifbcts from this exertion. (CEuv. vol. xviii. p. 95.)* 

The change which took place in D'Alembert*s hilbits, when he 
became a member of those circles to which we have been referring, 
and passed in them no little portion of his time and all his leisure, 
may be supposed to have disinclined him towards his studious occu- 
patuMML ifit did not unfit him for them. But this was not the case. 
He had a great lore of these pursuits, and a remarkable facility in 
ibllowinf^ them; and the principal alteration which took place in 
his studies was, that he no longer confined himself to the ma* 

* It most be added as a iufficiont reason for our regarding tho affair of 
Mdllo. de Espinasio in the ligfit of a publicly avowed matter, and not one 
only belonging to tho immediate partio*. that D'Alembort himwlf printed 
the letter to Count Fuontc* on Mora's death, and also allowed Frcdorick's 
letters on Mdllc. dc VEnpmtum'it death to be copied, circulatod, and pub- 
liahed. Frederick was exceedingly ofTundod with tliis; it nroduood a 
serious dryness, which lasted some time. (VoL xviii. pp. 143, 155.) 
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thematics, but undertook those other works of which mention has 
already been made. When he was chosen to succeed DucYoe, in 
1772, as Secretary to the Academy, the further labour devolved 
upon him of writing the Elogcs of dead member? ; and not content 
with this, he undertook to give the Eloges of those who had died 
between 1700 and 1772, and had not been commemorated by his 
predecessors. In three years he composed no fewer than seventy 
such biographical sketches, which, with thirteen others of his wri- 
ting, fill six volumes of bis works. Nor c&n we avoid feeling great 
regret that he should have wasted so much time and labour on a 
species of composition extremely little to be esteemed. For these 
£loge8 are almost always remarkable for omitting whatever truths 
tell to the disadvantage of their subjects, so that thej^ are of little 
value as history ; and they are so slight and superfioial as notices, 
that beyond giving dates and facts they give nothing. D'Alem- 
bert*s ofier no exception to this description ; they do not record the 
history of the learned men's works of whose lives they profess to 
be sketches, and only general sketches. Many of them, indeed, 
relate to exceedingly objure individuals, and the most distinguished 
are treated of in a manner quite unsatisfactory. The most elaborate 
is that of Boileau, in the notes of which we find a great number of 
literary anecdotes. The best, perhaps, is that of a man with no pre- 
tensions to literature. Lord Mareschall (Keith) because it contains 
a number of racy and characteristic traits of the worthy old politi- 
cian. The taste and judgment shown in some-is of a very equivocal 
character. Thus Massillon is described with some reference to his 
finer sermons, but very indiflferent passages are selected for illus- 
trating his prodigious merits ; and his funeral sermons are plainly 
undervalued, without any exception being made in &vour of the 
most magnificent passage, and the most snc ceasfii l thiil was perhaps 
ever delivered from the pulpit, the opening of the aermoD on Louis 
le Grand's death.* Bossuet is plainly preferred to him ; and some 
passages are given as master-pieces that are ftr exceeded by others 
m that great preacher's discourses. The ** article** on the Abb6 
Dubois is entertaining; but, as if to show the incurable vices of the 
Eloge, a menipir being inserted written bj^ one who had access to 
know the Aboif s history, D*Alembert admits his having suppressed 
those portions which reflected discredit upon him. It is necessary 
to add that the Eloges. which D*Alembert composed officially na 
Secretary were, according to the custom of the Academy, read at 
the general or public meetings, which are attended by all who can 
obtain tickets of admission from the Academicians. At the same 
meetings were read other pieces of a popular descriptbn, as the 
•* Dialogue between Queen Christina and Descartes in Elysium," 
that between *' Philosophy and Poetry," and the ** Discourses on 
Poetry," on ** Eloquence," and others, upon the annual distribution 
of the prizes. That D'Alembert sufiered himself to be seduced by 
the comparatively poor and passing gratification of pleasing or 

* The body was lying in the church when Massillon began, ** Dieu 
seal est grand, mea fr6re8 !" 
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amoainff promiscuous audiences on those occasions, cannot be 
doubteo. The productions are of very ordinary merit. The two 
dialogues just referred to 6ontain in their more solid portions nothing 
at all original or felicitous; and as jeux d'esprit, they may justly be 
said to have little of either playfulness or wit. The one in which 
Christina is a prolpcutor, was delivered on the reception of Gustavus 
III. as a visiter, and it contains some singularly unmerited compli- 
ments* to that worthless and profligate prince, nowise distinguished 
either for their happy turn or the cautious procedure ever to be used 
in noting the merits of sovereigns too young to have shown how far 
taking tnem on trust is safe. Another jeu d*esprit, the ** Apology 
for Study," is admitted among the warmest of D*Alembert*s admi- 
rers to be a signal failure. 

Another work of D'Alembert's, though not on a scientific saV- 
ject, falls not within the remarks now made, his ** History of the 
Destruction of the Jesuits," an important measure which had been 
finally accomplished by the EMict of the 6th of August, 1762, after 
their commercial speculations in Martinico had involved them in 
bankruptcy even prior to the capture of the island } and they had 
lost impor.tant lawsuits with the mercantile interest in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. The Edict of 1762 was found insufficient to pre- 
vent the Society's subtle intrigues ; and it was followed by several 
others, which dispersed them and forbade them to come within ten 
leagues of the capital. This work of D'Alembert, the ** History," 
is <m]y remarkable for its calmness and impartiality. He gives 
the amplest praise to the dispersed body, and allows them to be 
alone, of all the monastic orders, distinguished for their genius as 
well as learning, while of the others the only ones not sunk in igno- 
rance were tbo Metfdicant orders and the Benedictine ; the former 
of whom were onlf icMastic writers, the latter literary compilers. 
He also shows that the Jansenists, the implacable enemies of the 
Jesuits, were exnoeefl to great censure, and had acted like rigorous 
persecutors; and he takes the sound and rational course of main- 
taining that the destruction of one order could only be defended on 
principles which lead to the destruction of all other orders of 
monks, and in every state. In other respects the merit of the 
** History" is but moderate. There is nothing very happy in the 
narrative, which, indeed, is unconnected, and has the worst of his- 
torical faults, proceeding by way of allusion rhore frequently than 
of plain and direct recital. There is nothing very original or pro- 
found in the remarks. There is nothing striking in the descrip- 
tions. The style has the excellent qualities of all D'Alembort's 
writings, clearness and simplicity, and this is the principal praise 
to which the work is entitled. 

His translation of select passages of Tacitus, executed with 
great zeal, as might be expected from his exaggerated admiration 

• " Sa modcRtic, ou plutAt, ct cc qui vaut blcn micux encore, Ba sim- 
plicit<^, car la modestie est quclqucfoifl hypocrite, ct la 8implicit6 ne TcBt 
jamais.** (iv. 82.) It would ccrtoinly have been difficult to find a word 
iGM applicable than $implieite to tho subject of this flattery. 

23* 
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beyond all the writers of antiquity, which critics of a mUch less 
severe taste than D'AIembert had not been tasteless enough to do. 
** Prejuge de traducteur k part (says he) comme il est sans compa- 
raison le plus grand historien de Tantiquite, il est aussi celui dopt il 
y a la plus k recueiller." He goes on to speak of the "various 
kinds of beauty of which this incomparable writer ^ives the model," 
and after mentioning ** the energy of his descriptions of men, and 
the pathos of his narrative of events," ends with this astounding 
assertion, *'qu*il possede dans un si haut degre la veritable elo- 
quence, le talent de dire simplement de ^randes choses." (CHuv. 
vii., 23.) I own that when I first read this passage I looked to see 
if there might not have been omitted, by an error of the press, the 
words ** quoique" and ** ne pas." It is hardly credible that any one 
should have sing^led out for commendation in Tacitus the very 
quality which he notoriously posjisesses not We find the same en- 
thusiastic admiration breaking out in his correspondence: "Quel 
homme que ce Tacite !" (Cor. Part, GBuv. xiv., 332.) We find 
him, loo, consoling his afflictions in the writings of that historian, 
whom he quotes in both the letters addressed to Diderot on Mde. 
Geoffrin*s death (Ck)r. Part., (Euv. xiv., 251, 261). 

But it is not only from defective taste and insufficient knowledge, 
that D*Alembert*s literary works fall so immeasurably below bis 
scientific. They are, in general, extremely slight and superficial. 
His capacity of deep thought nowhere appears. There is sufficient 
calmness in the tone of the remarks; the discussions, when he 
does discuss, are conducted with commendable impartiality, and the 
sentiments are generally those of a liberal, enlightened, and unpre- 
judiced mind ; but no force is put forth ; no difficulty is grappled 
with; nothing original or striking appears in the views taken; 
nothing very felicitous in the illustrations; nothing profound in the 
argument. The " great facility," or quickness, which has been 
already noted as characterizing his geometrical capacity, had a 
fatal effect when he deviated into lighter studies^ it lulled his 
attention asleep and prevented the severe labour which great works 
in the belles-lettres demand, as in every other department of human 
exertion. All his writings are more or less slight and insufficient. 
By far the most elaborate are, the Discourse in the " Encyclopedie** 
and the ** Elements of Philosophy:" but the first of these must be 
confessed to fail from the radical defect of its fundamental princi- 
ples; and the second, though superior, does not rise much above 
mediocrity, nor leave on the mind any lively or lasting impression. 

Of the style in which all his writings are composed, the great 
merit must at once be admitted. It has the good quality of perfiect 
clearness and of undeviating simplicity. The taste which it dis- 
plays is very far superior to what could have been expected from 
so warm an admirer of Tncitup. It seems as if his other passion, 
that which devoted him to Voltaire, together with his keen sense 
of ridicule, had effectually saved him from the rock upon which the 
admirers of Tacitus have so generally made shipwreck, and had 
purged his diction of those false ornaments in which men of science 
are so very apt to indulge when they quit their proper haunts and 
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i of ^^acitoi iBtD 9BT iiwidfw.u ImgfUige m impoB- 
I Teatteaker Dr. Pair anoe miyiaog^ in uewer to a leannd 
penoa wbo MabeA, or xvther took Hxe iiiiem* of «akxzi^« his ophuaB 
which was the host txansktioD of Tacitus, — *^ 6s, I thoogrht eveij 
ooe had kw sinoe admitlBd there can he xume.^ 

Amanr &Alemhert''6 ofther writii^ of the infenor kmd, to 
which I have heen referriiig; mi^ be r eckoned hii ^Geneai Jie- 
flectioiis oo Eloquence.'*' Thenr are aop etfic i al and inaocnn^ 
thoag^ like most of h^ liteFanr pieces, aomewhai dogmatical with 
their ahaUowneflE. His very definitiaD of Ekigoenoe is entirehr 
faulty ; he calk it liie ftcultj of communicatiQf to othen the iee£- 
ings that fill our own minds ; according to which, however dall or 
impotent theee ieelings maj be, their impreaBion being' Imlj ohi- 
Teyed, they produce all the eSecis of the highest ekigaeooe, and 
0Of every person may be ekiqneDt, nay, almost all aaay he equally 
eloqueoL His reflections on HiBtanr are of no higher aieriL Of 
his notions respecting Poetry, we hive already spo^aa. 

It remains to speak of his' general treatise on the ^ E3eBaeBtB of 
Philosophy.^ It is one of hie be^ literajy wofks, and certainly 
jnrefeniAe to the one it approaches nearest in the sohjectmatter, 
the Introductory Discourse to the Encyclopedia. It is exceed- 
ingly comprebeDsive ; it is rapid without being hurried or hasty ; 
it is as clearly written as poBsible ; and it is aooon^ianied with 
illustrations jodicioosly gix&a and very convenient lor the generd 
reader. But though it be well entitled to these commendations, it 
is not easy to follow Coodorcet in his eulogy of this piece as con- 
taining an important " metaphysical disoovery.*^ He r^rards it as 
settling for the first time the controversy, " whether the laws of 
motion belong to the elass of cooting^t or of necessary truths,** 
and he considers D'Alembert as having first discovered the de- 
monstration that these laws are necessary. Now nothing can be 
more certain Hian that D'Alembert does no such thing as prove 
this position. He only shows, what never could be doubted, that 
the di^uctions from certain assumed facts are necauary and not 
contingent Assuming the existence of matter, and also its im- 
penetrability, he treats the vis inertiae as demonstrated, and also 
Its corollary, the uniformity of motion once begun and not affected 
by any external causes. But the impenetrability of matter is a 
contingent truth as well as its existence ; and there is nothing in 
the deSuition of matter or of motion to make it impossible that a 
motion once begun should cease at a time proportioned for exam- 
ple to its quickness, or should be accelerated by the very nature of 
the original impulse ; and so of the equality of action and reaction. 
No doubt, if the vis inertise be granted and the equality of action 
and reaction, the composition of forces may be demonstrated, and 
00 may the proposition of equal areas in equal times, and the prin- 

translation. In the character of the Fenni (De Mor. Grcrm.) " Fcnnis 
roira feritas, foeda paupertas," D*Alembert renders this most tamely and 
most imperfectly, " trds-feroces ct tr^s-pauvres :** thus getting rid en- 
tirely of the sense of the Latin, (xiii. 233.) 
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ciple of equilibrium first discovered by D'Alembert Bat these 
are only mathematical demonstrations of truths deducible and 
issuing from contingent truths. The propositions of geometry are 
wholly different ; they result necessarily from the definitions ; they 
are indeed involved in those definitions. Thus, if a circle is de- 
fined as the curve described by the extremity of a given straight 
line revolving round a fixed point, in this definition there is recdly 
contained the proposition that its length is proportional to the de- 
scribing line's length, and its surface to the square of that line. 
We affirm in these two propositions only that if there be a curve 
line such as to have all the lines equal, which are drawn to it from 
a given point, that curve must have certain measure of its length 
and surrace. When we affirm that a body moves in the diagonal 
when solicited by two impulses along the two sides of a parallelo- 
^am, we assume, not merely that there is a body and that there 
IS motion, but that the body has certain qualities and that motion 
has certain laws, and these are facts which exist, not mere suppo- 
sitions which we make. D'Alembert has only the merit, and a 
great one it is, of having, first in his " Dynamique*' and afterwards 
in his ** Elemens," reduced the whole laws of motion and equili- 
brium to the fewest and simplest possible fundamental principles, 
and therefore generalized those principles. 

All D'Alembert's writings have now passed under onr review : 
it remains to form a more general estimate of his merits in the 
two capacities with a detailed view of which we have been occu- 
pied, his merits as a man of science and a man of letters. And 
certainly the difference is very wide between his position in these 
two different classes; nor can I avoid marvelling, with Sir J. 
Mackintosh, at the partiality which so far blinded Mr. Stewart, as 
to make him consider him very eminent in both. 

Among mathematicians he holds a high place indeed, ranking 
on the very first line. Euler was perhaps a more fertile analyst ; 
and he gave incomparably greater contributions to the science, 
than either D'Alembert or indeed any other man. Clairaut was 
excelled by none in the profoundness of his researches, and the 
originality of bis methods, and he excelled all others in the mar- 
vellous precocity of his genius as a geometrician. At the same 
time, we can never forget that D'Alembert's discovery of the 
dynamical theorem, and his most felicitous employment of it to 
arrange the whole of mechanical science, exceeds any thing accom- 
plished by either of his illustrious contemporaries in usefblness, 
indeed in originality ; while of a most important calculus he was, 
if not the father, certainly the person who by applying it and 
teaching its uses, almost changed the face of geometrical and ]^y- 
sical science. His investigation of the lunar orbit, of the earth's 
figure, of the precession and the nutation, would have entitled him 
to rank with Euler and with Clairaut, and before Fontaine, had 
his ** Dynamique" and his " Partial Differences"* never been given 

* It is in his two works on Fluids, and in his Memoirs on the Winds 
and Vibrating Cords, that we find tliis method, and rather used or ap- 
plied than explained. 
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to the world. On the latter subject, Euler and Fontaine in some 
tort anticipated him; but taking the former discovery into our 
account, and his application of the calculus, we shall probably be 
justified in placing him the first among the philosophers pd geo- 
metricians who succeeded Sir Isaac Newton. 

It is equally clear that no comparisoRs can be instituted between - 
him and that most illustrious of the human race. The " Principia*' 
stands at an immeasurable distance before the ** Dynamiqae ;** and 
the Calculus of Partial Differences is but an improvement, though 
a very grfeat one, of the Method of Fluxions ; while the optical 
discoveries of Newton have so little that can be compared with 
them in the history we are contemplating, that D'Alemoert never 
could bring himself to take an interest at all in exj^erimental 
philosophy, much less to make ady discoveries for extending its 
bounds. - Not only was he without any pretension of this kind, but 
he was incapacitated from such pursuits by his entire ignorance 
of many branches of physical science, an ignorance almost general 
with him on every thing which did not lend itself to geometry or 
rather analysis, — an ignorance, be it further observed, extremely 
discreditable to his understanding as a philosopher. Who can read 
without astonishment his avowal that he knows nothing of che- 
mistry ; an avowal borne out by some of his writings, and by the 
Discourse to the *» Encyclopedie ;" when we reflect at the same 
tinrie, that the greatest of geometricians and analysts did not dis- 
dain to be as thoroughly acquainted with the chemistry of his age, 
as any one who knew nothing else 1 Indeed some of his most 
wonderful conjectures respecting the constituent parts of bodiesi 
may be referred as much to chemical as to optical science.* 

D'Alembert's reason for undervaluing the truths of inductive 
philosophy, must be allowed to have been wholly unworthy of bis 
genius for general speculation. He thought meanly of the evidence 
on which it rests, and could take no interest in anv investigattons 
other than analytical. Can any One doubt that the evidence of 
experiments is in the highest degree deservinff of our respectful 
attention, without refusing alFo his approval to the whole of human 
conduct, which of necessity proceeds upon the admission that con- 
tingent truths, both physical and moral, rest on sufficient grounds 
for us safely to act upon them in all the aflairs of lifel Besides, 
D'Alembert admitted, both in theory and by his own conduct, that 
physical science was deserving of attention, when it could bear the 
application of the calculus. Then how was he to be sure that any 
given branch of experimental philosophy mig;ht not be susceptible 
of strictly mathematical treatment, unless ho made himself master 
of that branch 1 We find Cavendish applying geometrical and 
analytical reasoning to such subjects as electricity. We have pro- 
found Memoirs of my illustrious and lamented colleague, M. Pois- 
son, treating the same subject by the resources of the calculus of 
which he was so great a master. Capillary attraction received a 

* See especially the Queries to the ** Optics." I remember Dr. Blaok 
citing these wonderful productions with unbounded admiration. 
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Bimilar consideration from Jjaplace ; analysis has been snccessfully 
applied to optical researches by mathematicians of our i^wn times. 
But I would not by any means be understood in these ooeervations 
to admit that purely inductive researches, and those to which no 
geometrical reasoning can be applied, are less worthy of a philo- 
sopher's regard than those which easily ally themselves with the 
science of necessary truth. No one who has studied the inimitable 
experimental investigations of the second book of the ** Optics," 
can hesitate in admitting that they are in every way worthy of the 
immortal author of the **Principia.*' The inquiries of Black and 
Cavendish excite the like admiration. Nay, has not D*Alembert 
himself written many profound optical papers 1 We have some of 
these in the Ist, 5th, and 7th volumes of the " Opuscules,*' and the 
dd volume is composed wholly of such. How then could he tell 
beforehand that he might not find other physical subjects capable of 
geometrical treatment 1 

It remains to note the inferiority in point of elegance in D*Alem- 
bert's investigations to those of many other Gfeometricians. He 
was anxious only for the result ; and the truth once discovered, he 
was extremely indifferent to the neatness of the investigation, 
whether of the steps by which the analysis had guided his course, 
or of the synthetical deduction by which he demonstrated the pro- 
position. His own observation was, " Let us discover truths, and 
there will never want those who can put them in shape.** Possibly 
his quickness (or facility), the only quality beside " some talent,"* 
which he modestly claimed for himself, may have had its share in 
producing this carelessness about any elaboration of his analysis. 
He is generally clear enough in his explanations, always logical in 
his reasonings, but we enjoy not the pleasure of seeing iSb truth 
unfolded by the most striking methods, or traced in its most sur- 
prising relations, and connected by remarkable analogies with 
kindred matters. 

If, from contemplating the eminent merits of this illustrious 
geometrician, we turn to regard him in his literary capacity, there 
is, unquestionably, a signal falling off. He cannot bo said here to 
occupy even a second place. It is to be observed, that his entering 
upon the belles-lettres, and, indeed, upon moral and historical su^ 
jects also, was a deviation from his original, and, as it were, bis 
appointed course ; nor ought the failures of great men ever to be 
visited with censure, but under the influence of this candid and 
just consideration. The accidental relations of society first seduced 
him from geometry, and the appointment of Secretary to the 
Academy completed the desertion of his mistress, leading him to 
indulge in the meretricious course of delivering popular essays to 
promiscuous assemblies on great occasions of academical display. 
To the task of handling literary subjects, too, he came with a most 
imperfect preparation. He had no depth at all of learning; his 
knowledge of Latin was respectable, not extensive or protound ; 

* ** II a apport^ dans Petudc dc la haute geom^trie, quclquo talent et 
beaucoup de facility ; ce qui lui a fait un assez grand nom do trds-boniie 
bcure." Portrait par lui-mdine. (CEuv. i. xliv.) 
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of Greek very for from considefable, indeed htrdly competent ; and 
of the principles of criticism be was imperfectly maHer. In truth 
nothing could be more alien to his natural and amiable diffidence 
than the position which he assunied, without any title whatever, of 
dictating ex calhedrd his many crude opinions and hasty and 
superficial comments on literary topics. His taste, accordingly, 
as a critic, was, without being positively viciouff, certainly fiir from 
very correct He appears to have preferred Bossut to MaasilloQ; 
but in this he sgrees with probably the majority of his coontrymen. 
He is far from placing Cornell le on the same level to which his 
powerful genius has by general consent elevated him ; and his 
pleasure was great when he found the idol of his wonJiip, Voltaire, 
joining in repeated attempts to decry that illustrious author. Even 
Racine pleases him but little. The versification be thinks a model, 
but the dramatic effect email. **Athalie*' irt a ** Tragedie de col- 
lege" without action, without interest. He compares Racine, 
Boileau, and Voltaire, together thus : Boileau makes us think and 
feel what labour the verse has cost ; Racine makes us think with- 
out feeling it; Voltaire makes us neither think it nor feel it; and 
to him he gives the decided preference. (Cor. de Volt, QEuv. xvi. 
106.) Indeed, Voltaire was in all things his idol. No one can 
read any of his literary works and not be convinced that he re* 
garded that extraordinary man as standing at the head of all 
writers, ancient and modern, upon literary subjects, as well as of 
all poets The first impression made upon him was, in all proba- 
bility, by Voltaire's dramatic works. His other poems confirmed 
and extended the influence thus acquired over his mind ; and the 
sceptical opinions and satirical spirit of his prose writings com- 
pleted the enchantment, leaving him no power of supposing eiiher that 
the god of hid idolatry could ever err, or that any thin^f was beyond 
his reach — insomuch that we actually find him infinitely flattered 
*• par lo suffrage accorde a rorticle » Geom^lrie,* " and hoping that 
Voltaire would be equally pleased with the articles on Forces and 
Gravitation, and begging him to read that on the Figure of the 
Earth, the merit ot which consists in his correctinff Clairaut's 
hypothesis, and on this correction Voltaire was utterly incapable 
of oflfering an opinion. The article on Gravitation consists of four 
sections, three of which ore full of calculus, and so unintelligible 
to Voltaire that it seemed like a mockery to mention them. (Cor. 
de Volt, GRuv. XV. 41.) 

Tho admiration which he expresses for Tasso is certainly quite 
legitimate. But who can allow him to single the ** Gerusalemme*' 
out of all ancient and modern epics, as the "only one which wo 
can read from betnnning to end with pleasure and interest** 1 
(CEuv. iv., llf$.) He hadjust pronounced, dogmatically, the some- 
what astounding dictum, that no one can read Virgil or Homer 
through without being weary of the task. When he singles oat 
Tasso, indeed, he makes him the solitary exception ** among dead 
poets;'* but this qualification is manifestly introduced on behalf of 
the •* Henriade,** the author of which was still alive. 

It is another proof of defective taste that lie fldmirci Tacitu* 
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beyond all the writers of antiquity, which critics of a much less 
severe taste than D^AIembert had not been tasteless enough to da 
** Prejuge de traducteur k part (says he) comme il est sans compa* 
raison le plus grand historien de Pantiquite, il est aussi celui dont il 
y a la plus k recueiller.** He goes on to speak of the " various 
kinds of beauty of which this incomparable writer ^ives the model," 
and after mentioning " the energy of his descriptions of men, and 
the pathos of his narrative of events," ends with this astounding 
assertion, ** qu*il possede dans un si haut degre la veritable elo- 
quence, le talent de dire simplement de ^randes choses." (CEuv. 
vii., '4^.) I own that when I first read this passage I looked to see 
if there might not have been omitted, by an error of the press, the 
words ** quoique" and ** nc pas." It is hardly credible that any one 
should have sing^Ied out for commendation in Tacitus the very 
quality which he notoriously posiisesses not We find the same en- 
tbusiastic admiration breaking out in his correspondence : ^ Quel 
homme que ce Tacite !" (Cor. Part, GSuv. xiv., 332.) We find 
him, loo, consoling his afflictions in the writings of that historian, 
whom he quotes in both the letters addressed to Diderot on Mde. 
Geoffrin's death (Cor. Parr., GSuv. xiv., 251, 261). 

fiut it is not only from defective taste and insufficient knowledge, 
that D^Alembert's literary works fall so immeasurably below his 
scientific. They are, in general, extremely slight and superficial. 
His capacity of deep thought nowhere appears. There is sufi&cient 
calmness in the tone of the remarks; the discussions, when he 
does discuss, are conducted with commendable impartiality, and the 
sentiments are generally those of a liberal, enlisfhtened, and unpre- 
judiced mind ; but no force is put forth ; no difficulty is grappled 
with ; nothing original or striking appears in the views taken ; 
nothing very felicitous in the illustrations; nothing profound in the 
argument The ** great facility," or quickness, which has been 
already noted as characterizing his geometrical capacity, had a 
filial eflTect when he deviated into lighter studies^ it lulled his 
attention asleep and prevented the severe labour which great works 
in the belles-lettres demand, as in every other department of human 
exertion. All his writings are more or less slight and insufficient. 
By far the most elaborate are, the Discourse in the " Encyclopedie" 
and the '* Elements of Philosophv:" but the first of these must be 
confessed to fail from the radical defect of its fundamental princi- 
ples; and the second, though superior, does not rise much above 
mediocrity, nor leave on the mind any lively or lasting impression. 

Of the style in which all his writings are composed, the great 
merit must at once be admitted. It has the good quality of perfect 
clearness and of undeviating simplicity. The taste which it dis- 
plays is very far superior to what could have been expected from 
so warm an admirer of Tacitus. It seems as if his other passion, 
that which devoted him to Voltaire, together with his keen sense 
of ridicule, had efiectually saved him from the rock upon which the 
admirers of Tacitus have so generally made shipwreck, and had 
purged his diction of those fal^e ornaments in which men of science 
are so very apt to indulge vihetv they quit their proper haunts and 
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abrMlirmontii which wcro iwcrul, but not tho bent of thoro (** Q*uv.,** 

xiv.. ;ei. :Ma). 

Tilt! romntfKindriicR with Frmlorick II. wan continncd for thirty 
yonrf, duriri(f thr(;«-an(l-twcnty of which it wan coniitont and 
rctculnr. Tiirre in, \ii'TUa\»f, am much inrlc|»Andence in it on the 
pliil()?4ophf;r*M \mn iih can wvM bo oxfM'cicd in mjch circumHianceii; 
ynt, ccrininly, a very conpidpr.iblo portion of it in filled with con* 
Btanlly-n*|MTBt(Ml cxprnHHiorm of rf*Hp(*ct, devotion, (fralitudo, and of 
fldiriiriition for thft royal c|ualitii>H and Hiation. Tho lifttora written 
on any dnyH that hnpiKMiod to bo onniv(*rHarie« of Prodcrfck*if victo- 
ri(*H, nrf alwnyH dntcd ** Annivornary of nnch and Mich a battle*' (nee 
xvii., 10. 422, Sui, Arc.) A Fronchumn, wIkmo country waa at 
wiir witii Fri'donck, f'xproHHOH IiIm joy nt nil that princ(;*fl victoriea 
for HJx yf!arf«, ifxcfpt only th(? oiif*ov<*r tho French army at Kfiabach 
(xvii. 7.) A Hcornful opinion of hiH intimato friend I)iderot*a 
workf*, mid a report an coiitemptumia of bin |M*rwinal qualitiea (xvii. 
2IH1.), iH only met with a pr(*diction Uiat, rhotild hiN Majeaiy aoe 
Diderot, he would judfpe more favourably of him thun he had done 
of liiH workH nb., l^\). Flattery, of courNo, ia lavi«hmJ unnparin^iv* 
Not only iif Frerlerick the Oiriar of the a^e, which ho certainly 
mi^ht liiirly \w termed, but ho ia raiM*d to a divino rank, tieinjr 
coniineiiioriited aa Uith Marn and Apollo (lb., 2ri0, <)HU.) Nor ia tny 
ch?ar fxpre-'Mion of opinion (fiven, when, after cofnmittin|p the 
gronUit-i piihlic crime in modern timea— the fiartition of Poland— 
Fr(>df'rirk H'ut llie philo.-ophfr Iiih I'oliNh M«*dnl, with the falite 
mo'to, " Ue;.Mio reintf^rato." lie crjolly tiikea it aM n prrM>f that the 
Kin;r iiiul «iii|y token tho Htf*p of re-enterin:; into the poMaeHfirin of 
hilt own old dominiona (xvii. :ViO); atui after the lapae of ei|{ht 
yenr^f had Icfl no {Ki.^Hible doubt on the nature of the tranaaction, 
wo find him introrlucinf^ Riihlierea to the Kinff aa doHiroua of 
writint; I'olirih IliMtory under hm pitronnffo, and exprcMiin;; **hiH 
ffreat admiration of hirf Majohty.'* Hut tfie wary Kin^-partitionor 
had the KeiiM* toHaewhnt m iff ht follow from hence, and told hia 
correffKMidi'U that the event waa Uwi recent to be the fit aubject of 
an hiHtorical uork (xvii. 2^)5, 0. 240). 

In the eouFHi! of tliiH correnfMnideiice IVAlendNtrt went twice tO 
viait Frederick, — once in 1 7.^1, when the latter waHat Wofol onthe 
Rhino; and a^ain in 17fKS, when he paai^ed two montha with tlie 
kinj; at I'ottulam. The impre»aion lel> on thu royal mind by both 
theae viniln wan liiKhly favourable to D*Alenib«?rt, an mi^ht well be 
expect(!<l from hia modeat, in/fenuouri nature, and excellent locial 
liabiK 

Towarda hifl Mixty-fourth year hia health — which bad never been 
robuat, thouf^h hia life waa eminently temperate, and alwaya with 
an entire alwtinenco from fermented Iiquora— bo^an to decline. A 
feeble diffOMtion and coimtant difliculty of f«leepin(f, had lonfp been 
tho bane of liin botlilv coinfiirt. To theae ailmenta waa now added 
an affection of tho bladder, which hi-* medical frtcmda found to be 
beyond the reach of their art. He Huf!r.*red exceedingly for the laat 
thrctf ytiurn of hia life, and Huflered with an exemplary calmneaa and 
rm c/iocrfulncHH ; at leniilh, ex\iaLU«Wd v<vlU ^in, with irritation 
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Voltaire's protege rather than his protector ; yet in general, full 
justice was done to his transcendent merits, and his name was 
every where amply honoured. A letter of Abbe Galliani may be 
cited as showing the estimation he was held in even at Naples, 
where one might have expected merit, such as his, would be slow 
to penetrate. The Abbe thus gaily refers to a letter some one had 
brought from the great man : — ** Elle m'est si chdre, me cause tant 
de plaisir, me rend si glorieux, que c*est le meilleur present que 
j^eusse pu recevoir de Paris. Si voos voyiez comme je me rengorge 
endisant dans la compagnie, * Je vienx de recevoir une lettre de 
D* Alembert,^ — que je tire a moitie de ma poche, et que j'y laisse 
tomber sans en fkire la lecture k cause d*un certain petit hricole 
qu'il y a dedans, qui n^est pas pour tout le monde.*' I cannot re- 
frain from continuing the quotation of this truly witty letter:— 
**Sur cela grands discours sur D*A1embert; grand ^tonnement 
lorsque je dis qu'il est petit de taille, pantomime et polisson aa 
possible. On veut partout que vous soyez grand comme St Chris^ 
tophe, et serieux et barbeux comme le Moise de Michel Ange.* 
On finit par me demander tout k la fois * L*avez vous-vu V oomme 
oisdemandait a Page Panurge dans Tile des Papegais et des Pipe- 
figues. Non, en verity, un Messinois n'est pas si vain de n lettre 
de la Madonne que je le suis de la Vdtre. — (GSuv., xLt^ 909l) 
Such is the style of one who himself stood at the very heed of tim 
most witty and agreeable society of the times; and was niorexan 
afler than any one of its members. And it may safely be ttfiimed 
that no man in any circle of Europe, would in those dvfn (1773) 
have received a letter from D'Alembert with different ein(lti(Hi8.t 

The neutrality which he had always during his life maintained 
upon sacred subjects, was unfortunately confined to his published 
writings ; and a few years only elapsed after his decease, before 
the real state of his religious opinions became well known hy the 
publication of Voltaire's correspondence and Frederick IL's The 
fame which his reputation had hitherto enjoyed, caused a great and 
general reaction among the zealous friends of the Church, a tteo- 
tion proportioned to the tolerance previously exercised towards 
him, while men were in the dark respecting his opinions Never- 
theless nothing could be more unjust or unreflecting than the in- 
dignation which' thus broke forth. He had studiously avoided all 
o&nce whatever opportunity he might have had of giving it A 
very pious and even zealous writer, who while giving vent to Ins 
strong feelings on religion, has the candour to condemn the want 
of charity shown towards D'Alembert on this subject, dedarinff 
that his infidelity was only " a fkult God-ward, and which men htd 

* I have corrected the manifest error of the books which make it 
"Moine." 

f This letter Is one of the most charming for its light gay wit, that is 
any where to be found; nothing can give a higher idea of the Abb6*s 
powers. The profound sense of it is on a par with the wit Thaa :^ 
" La craintc et Taviditd sont et seront toujours les causes de la cruaatA :** 
which he proceeds to illustrate by a most picturesque allusion to the 
conduct of the most cruel of men — the Spaniards in America. 
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no right to visit with censure, because he never published one 
phrase of an irreligious tendency, while bis writings contain roanv 
warm expressions in favour of Christianity and its professors. 
(Portrait de D'Alembert, (Euv. i. Ixvii.) This testimony from a 
writer who cries out against the ** Encyclopedic," as ** an arsenal 
of irreligion/* dispenses with the necessity of adding proofs to show 
how fiiirly and even kindly D'Alembert ever talked of Christianity 
in pdblic. But another and a more reverend authority may be 
cited to the same effect. M. Coetloquest, Bishop of Limoges, said 
that he had never seen him, but that he had always heard that his 
morals were above reproach ; and his Lordship added, ** Quant k 
ses ouvrages ie les li» souvent, et je n'y trouve quo beaucoup d'es- 
prit, de grandes lumieres, et un bonne morale. S*il ne pense pas 
aussi bien qu*il ecrit, il faudroit de plaindre; mais personne n'est 
en droit d'interrogersa conscience." The detestation which D'Alem- 
bert expresses, even in his private letters, of the *^Syst^me de la 
Nature," (xli. 371. xvii. 225.,) may be cited with the same view, 
as may the horror of Atheism which he repeatedly testifies.* And 
if IB- SMdity he was a zealous adversary of religion, it has been 
jusdy observed by La Harpe, that his hostility was far more direct- 
ed against its ministers than against the system itself.f Nor ought 
we even 16 express our condemnation of such conduct, or our ro- 
ipret for it» which view soever we may take of this subject, without 
m jiiitice considering the extreme provocation which the French 
phuotoi^ni of that age had to endure. Calas, old and inflfm, 
DToken OD the wheel as the murderer of his son, a robust young 
man, in the presence of many of his familv, to prevent him from 
abjuring Catholicism | La Barre condemned to have his tongue cut 
out, and dying in a^ony, because while a boy he made faces at the 
procession of the priests ; a poor creature condemned to the galleys 
atid pillory, and dying of the fright the dav after, for having offer- 
ed a bookseller a book which he knew nothing of and had received 
in payment of a debt : — these were the scenes that pai^sed before 
the eyes of D'Alembert and Voltaire; nor let us, who have no 
such excuse for hating the establishment, visit too severely the 
■entimeqts which scenes like these not unnaturally raised in gene- 
rous minds, how much soever we may be disposed to admit that 

* See ofpecially in the Hist, do la destruction dcs J^suitos, CEuv. t. 
134. **Ce raalheuronx (I'uth^c) tr-^s-coupable aux yeuz de Dieu.etde 
raison, n*08t nuisiblo qu*a a lui-mdmo.** It is cleap from all he sajfof 
the ^* Systdme do la Nature," that he never could believe Diderot to be 
the author ; perhaps not even D'HoIbacb. 

t The character given of him bv Grimm, is certainly more remark- 
able for its opigrammntic composition than its truth; though it may 
contain an approximation to some features. ^^Les personnes dni ont 
v^u lo plus aVcc D^Alombort le trouvaient bon sans bontd, sensible sans 
sensibilitf^, vain sans orgucil, chagrin sans tristesso;" all this he explains 
bv ascribing to him a combination of ** roideur, faiblesse, et activite." 
He allows nis conversation to have been admirable, that he could five 
attraction to the most dry and forbidding subjects, and gave his sallies 
with a grace and a readiness not easily surpassed. 

34* 
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they carried their indignation beyond just bounds when they con- 
founded the use with the abuse, and nuide religion answerable fiir 
the faults of its professors. 



APPENDIX. 

It may easily be demonstrated, that there is an advantage in 
learning, both for the usefulness and the pleasure of iL There is 
something positively agreeable to all men, to all at least whose 
nature is not most grovelling and base, in gaining knowledge for 
its own sake. When you see any thin^ ror the first time, you at 
once derive some gratification from the sight being new ; your at- 
tention is awakened, and you desire to know more about it. If it 
is a piece of workmanship, as an instrument, a machine of .pny 
kind, you wish to know how it is made ; how it works ; jaiid what 
use it is of 1 If it is an animal, you desire to know where U coomb 
from; how it lives; what are its dispositions, and, genenJly. ifei ,;; 
nature and habits 1 You feel this desire, too, without at all OOBiK J^ 
dering that the machine or the animal may ever be.of the iMKinit j^I 
to yourself practically ; for, in all probability, you may nenipf;— »' 
them again. But you have a curiosity to learn all about Iheai be- 
cause they are new and unknown. You accordingly, make in- 
quiries ; you feel a gratification in getting answers to your qaee- 
tioos, that is, in receiving information, and in knowing more— 4n 
being better informed than you were before. If you happen%g||in 
to see the same instrument or animal, you find it agreeable to Te> 
collect having seen it formerly, and to think that you know aoine* 
thing about it. If you see another instrument or animal, in some 
respects like, but differing in other particulars, you find it pleasing 
to compare them together, and to note in what they agree, and in 
what they differ. Now, all this kind of gratification is of a pare 
and disinterested nature, and has no reference to any of the com- 
mon purposes of life; yet it is a pleasure — an enjoyment You are 
nothing the richer for it ; you do not gratify your palate or any 
other bodily appetite ; and yet it is so pleasing, that you would 
give something out of your pocket to obtain it, and would forego 
some bodily enjoyment for its sake. The pleasure derived from 
Science is exactly of the like nature, or, rather, it is the very 
same. For what has just been spoken of is, in fiict, Science, 
which in its most comprehensive sense only means Knowiedget 
and in its ordinary sense means Knowledge reduced to a SffUtm; 
that is, arranged in a regular order, so as to be conveniently taught, 
easily remembered, and readily applied. 

The practical uses of any science or branch of knowledffe are 
undoubtedly of the highest importance ; and there is hardly any 
man who may not gain some positive advantage in his worldly 
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wealth and comforts, by increasing his stock of information. But 
there is also a pleasure in weeing the uses to which knowledge 
may be applied, wholly independent of the share we ourselves 
may have in those practical benefits. It is pleasing to examine 
the nature of a new instrument, or the habits of an unknown ani- 
mal, without considering whether or not they may ever be of use 
to ourselves or to any body. It is another gratification to extend 
our inquiries, and find that the instrument or animal is useful to 
man, even although we have no chance ourselves of ever benefit- 
ing by the information : as, to find that the natives of some distant 
country employ the animal in travelling: — nay, though we have no 
desire of benefiting by the knowledge ; as, for example, to find 
that the instrument is useful in performing some dangerous surgi- 
cal operation. The mere gratification of curiosity ; the knowing 
more to-day than we knew yesterday ; the understanding cjearly 
what before seemed obscure and puzzling; the contemplation of 
genera] truths, and the comparing together of different things — is 
ao agreeable occupation of the mind ; and, beside the present en- 
joysient, elevates the faculties above low pursuits, purifies and re- 
nnet the passions, and helps our reason to assuage their violence. 
v^NoWf these are the practical advantages of learning; but the 
J^drd*peaefit is, when rightly considered, just as practical as the 
^""""^ tvO'^^he pleasure derived from mere knowledge, without 
'iw to our own bodily enjoyments;, and this applies to all 
j the idle as well as the industrious, if, indeed, it be not 
tiecSltrlj applicable to those who enjoy the inestimable blessing of 
naving time at their command. Every man is by nature endowed 
with the power of gaining knowledge ; and the taste for it, the 
capacity to be pleased with it, forms equally a part of the natural 
constitution of his mind. It is his own fault, or the fault of his 
education, if he derives no gratification from it. There is a satis- 
fiiction in knowing what others know — in not being more ignorant 
than those we live with : there is a satisfaction in knowing what 
others do not know — in being more informed than they are. But 
this is quite independent of the pure pleasure of knowledge—of 
gratifying a curiosity implanted in us by Providence, to lead ua 
towards the better understanding of the universe in which our lot 
is cast, and the nature wherewithal we are clothed. That every 
roan is capable of being delighted with extending his information 
upon matters of science will be evident from a few plain considera- 
tions. 

Reflect how many parts of the reading, even of persons ignorant 
of all sciences, refer to matters wholly unconnected with any inte- 
rest or advantage to be derived from the knowledge acquired. 
Every one is amused with reading a story : a romance may divert 
some, and a fairy tale may entertain others ; but no benefit beyond 
the amusement is derived from this source : the imagination is gra« 
tified ; and we willingly spend a good deal of time and a little 
money in this gratification, rather than in resting after fatigue, or 
Wkj other bodily indulgence. So we read a newspaper, without 
aoj view to the advantage we are to gain firum learning the news, 
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but because it interests and amuses us to know what is passiog. 
One object, no doubt, is to become acquainted with matters re- 
lating: to the welfare of tlie country ; but we also read the occar- 
fences which do little or not at all regard the public interests, and 
we take a pleasure in reading them. Accidents, adventures, anec- 
dotes, crimes, and a variety of other things amuse us, independent 
of the information respecting public affairs, in which we feel inte- 
rested as citizens of the state, or as members of a particular body. 
It is of little importance to inquire how and why these things 
excite our attention, and wherefore the reading about them is a 
pleasure : the fact is certain ; and it proves clearly that there is a 
positive enjoyment in knowing what we did not know before : and 
this pleasure is greatly increased when the information is such as 
excites our surprise, wonder, or admiration. Most persona who 
take delight in reading tales of ghosts, which they know to be 
false, and feel all the while to be sillv in the extreme, are merely 
gratified, or rather occupied, with the strong emotions of honor 
excited by the momentary belief, for it can only last an instant 
Such reading is a degrading waste of precious time, and has even 
a bad effect upon the feelings and the judgment* But true storiee 
of horrid crimes, as murders, and pitiable misfortunes, as 8hi|>* 
wrecks, are not much more instructive. It may be better to read 
these than to sit yawning and idle — much better than to sit drink- 
ing or gaming, which, when carried to the least excess, are crimee 
in themselves, and the fruitful parents of many more. Bat thia is 
nearly as much as can be said for such vain and unprofitable reed- 
ing. If it be a pleasure to gratify curiosity, to know what we were 
ignorant of, to have our feelings of wonder called forth, how pure 
a delight of this very kind does natural science hold out to its stu- 
dents ! Recollect some of the extraordinary discoveries of mecha- 
nical philosophy. How wonderful are the laws that regulate the 
motions of fluids ! Is there any thing in all the idle books of tales 
and horrors more truly astonishing than the fact, that a few pounds 
of water may, by mere pressure, without any machinery— by 
merely being placed in a particular way, produce an irresistible 
force? What can be more strange, than that an ounce weight 
should balance hundreds of pounds, by the intervention of a few 
bars of thin iron ? Observe the extraordinary truths which optical 
science discloses. Can any thing surprise us more, than to find 
that the colour of white is a mixture of all others — that red, and 
blue, and green, and all the rest, merely by being blended in cer- 
tain proportions, form what we had fancied rather to be no colour 
at all, than all colours together 1 Chemistry is not behind in its 
wonders. That the diamond should be made of the same material 

* Children's hooka have at all times been made upon the pernicioQi 
plan of exciting wonder, generally horror, at whatever risk. The folly 
and misery occasioned by this error it would be difficolt to estimate. 
The time may como when it will be felt and understood. At preaeot the 
inveterate habits of parents and nurses prevent children iGrom benefiting 
by the excellent lessons of Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Edgoworth. 
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with coal ; that water should be chiefly cotnpoeed of an inflam* 
mable substance ; that acids should be, for the most part, formed of 
diflerent kinds of air, and that on6 of those acids, whose strength 
can dissolve almost any of the metals, should consist of the self- 
same ingredients with the common air we breathe; that salts 
should be of a metallic nature, and composed, in a great part^^ 
metals, fluid like quicksilver, but lighter thah water, and which, 
withoufany heating, take fite upon being exposed to the air, and 
by burning form the substance so abounding in saltpetre and in the 
ashes of burnt wood ; — these, surely, are things to excite the won* 
der of any reflecting mind, nay, of any one but little accustomed 
to reflect. And yet these are triiling when cotnpared to the pro* 
digits which astronomy opens to our view-: the enormous masses 
of the heavenly bodies ; their immense distances ; their countless 
numbers, and their motions, whose swiftness mocks the uttermost 
eflbrts of the imagination. 

Akin to this pleasure of contemplating new aiid extraordinary 
truths, k the gratification of a more learned curtosity, by tracing 
re^f^mblnnce^ and relations between things which, to common ap- 
prehpnsinn, t^eem widely different Mathematical science, to think- 
mg mind^ ailbrds this pleasure in a high decree.. It is agreeable td 
know that tlie three angles of every triangle, whatever be its size, 
howsoever its sides may be inclined to each other, are always of, 
Dece$^ity, \^'hen taken together, the same in amount: that«ny re- 
gular kind of figure whatever, upon the one side of a right-angled 
triangle, is €C|ual to the two figures of the same kind upon the two 
other miles^ whatever be the size of the triangle : that the properties 
of an oval curve are extremely similar to those of « curve,, which 
appears the least like it of any, consisting of two bratiches of infi- 
nite extent, with their backs Xurned to each other. To trace ^ich 
unexpected resemblances is, indeed, the object of alh philosophy; 
and experimental science, in particular, is occupied with such inves-^ 
ligations, giving us general views, and enabling us to explain the 
appearances of nature, that is, to show how one appearance is con- 
nected with another. But we are now considering only the grati- 
fication derived from learning these things. - 

It is surely a satisfaction, for instance, to know that t,he sam^ 
thing, or motion, or whatever it is, which causes the sensation of 
beat, causes also fluidity, and expands bodies in all directions; that 
electricity, the light which is seen on the back of a cat when slightly 
rubbed on a frost v evening, is the very same matter with the n^t* 
ning of the clouds;— that plants breathe like ourselves, but differ- 
ently by day and by night; — that the air which burns in oiiir lamps 
enables a balloon to mount, and causes the globules of the dust of 
plants to rise,, float throu'gh the air, and continue their race ; — in a 
word, is the immediate cause of vegetation. Nothing can at first 
▼few appear less like, or less likely to be caused by the same thing, 
than the processes of burning and of breathing, the rust of me- 
dals aba burning, an acid and rust, the influence of a plant on the 
air it grows in hy night, and of an animal on the same air at any 
t nay, and of a body burning in that air; and yet all these ai# 
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the samo operation. It is an undeniable fkct, that the very same 
thingf which makes the fire burn, makes metals rust, forms acid«, 
and enables plants and animals to breathe ; but these operational m 
unlike to common eyes, when examined by the light of science, are 
the samo, — the rusting of metals, the formation of acids, the burning 
of inflammable bodies, the breathing of animals, and the growth m 
plants by nififht To know this is a positive gratification. Is it not 
pleasing to find the samo substance in various situations extremely 
unlike each other; to meet with fixed air as the produce of burning, 
of breathing, and of vegetation : to find that it is the choke-damp of 
mines, the twd air in the grotto at Naples, the cause of death in 
ncfiflected brewers' vats, and of the brisk and acid flavour of Seltxer 
and other mineral springs? Nothing can be less like than the 
working of a vast steam-engine, of tlie old construction, and the 
crawling of a fly upon the window. Yet we find that these two 
operations are performod by the same means, the weight of the 
atmosphere, and that a sea-horse climbs the ice-hills by no other 
power. Can any thing be more strange to contemplate? Is there 
m all the fairy-tales that ever were fancied any thing more calcu* 
lated to arrest the attention, and to occupy and gratify the mind, 
than this most unexpected resemblance between things so unlike, 
to the eyes of ordinary beholders? What more pleasing oocuj^* 
tion than to see uncovered and bared before our eyes the very in- 
strument and the process by which Nature works ? Then we raiae 
our views to the structure of the heavens; and are again gratified 
with tracing accurate but most unexpected resemblances. Is it not 
in the highest degree interesting to find, that the power which 
keeps this earth in its shape, and in its path, wheeling upon ita 
axis and round the sun, extends over all the other worlds that com- 
pose the universe, and gives to each .its proper place and motion; 
tliat this same power keeps tho moon in her path round our earth, 
and our earth in its path round the sun, and each planet in its path; 
that the same power causes the tides upon our globe, and the pecu- 
liar form of the globe itself; and that, aflor all, it is the same power 
which makes a stone fall to the ground ? To learn these tninga, 
and to reflect upon them, occupies the faculties, fills the mind, and 
produces certain as well as pure gratification. 

fiut if the knowledge of the doctrines unfolded by science is 
pleasing, so is the being able to trace the steps by which thoee doc- 
trines are investigated, and their truth demonstrated : indeed, you 
cannot be said, in any sense of the word, to have learnt them, or to 
know them, if vou have not so studied them as to perceive bow 
they are proved. Without this, you never can expect to remember 
them lon£[, or to understand them accurately ; and that would of 
itself be reason enough for examining closelv the grounds Ihey rest 
on. But there is the highest gratification of all in being able to see 
distinctly those grounds, so as to be satisfied that a l^lief in the 
doctrines is well founded. Ilenco to follow a demonstration of a 
grand mathematical truth — to perceive how clearly and how inevi- 
tably one step succeeds another, and how the wliole steos lead to 
tho conclusion — to observe how certainly and unerringly the i 
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ing {[060 on fVom things perfectly self-evidont, and by the imallest 
addition at each stop, every one boinff as easily taken afler the one 
before a« the H rat step of all wa0, and yet the result being some- 
thing not only far from self-evident, but so general and strange, 
that you can hardly believe it to be true, and are only convinced of 
it by jSfoing over the whole reasoning— this operation of the under- 
standing, to those who so exercise themselves, always afK>rds the 
highest delight. The contemplation of experimental inquiries, and 
the examination of reasoning founded upon the facts which our ex* 
periments and observationd disclose, is another fVuitful source of 
enjoyment, and no other means can bo devised for either imprinting 
the results upon our memory, or enabling us really to enjoy the 
whole pleasures of science. 

One of the most delightful treats which science affords us is the 
knowledge of the extraordinary powers with which the human mind 
is endowed. No man, until he has studied philosophy, can have a 
jiist idea of the great things for which Provklence has fitted his un- 
derstanding — the extraordinary disproportion which there is between 
his natural strength, and the powers of his mind and the force he 
derives from them. When we survey the marvellous truths of 
astronomy, we are first of all lost in the feeling of immense space* 
and ^ the comparative insignificance of this globe and its inhabi- 
tantiL But there soon arises a sense of gratification and of new 
wooicr at perceiving how so insignificant a creature has been abl6 
to reach such a knowledge of the unbounded system of the tmiverse 
—to penetrate, as it were, through all space, and become familiar 
with the Jaws of nature at distances so enormous as to.bafQe our 
imagination— to be able to say, not merely that the sun has 820,680 
times the quantity of matter which our globe has, Jupiter SOt^ir, 
and Saturn 93^ times; but that a pound of lead weighs at the sun 
23 lbs. 16 ozs. 16 dwts. 8 grs. and | of a grain— -at Jupiter 2 lbs. 1 
OS. 10 dwts. 1 gr. f$— and at Saturn 1 lb. 3 ozs. 8 dwt& 20 grs. ^ 
part of a grain! And what is far more wonderful, to discover the 
laws by which the whole of this vast system is held together and 
maintained through countless ages in perfect security and order. 
It is surely no mean reward of our labour to become acquainted with 
tlie prodiffious genius of those who have almost exalted the nature 
of man alx)ve its destined sphere, when, admitted to a fellowships 
with these lotlier minds, we discover how it^somes to pass that, by 
universal consent, they hold a station apart, rising over all the great 
teachers of mankind, and spoken of reverently, as if Newton and 
Laplace were not the names of mortal men. 

The highest of all our gratifications in the conteroj^ations of 
•cience remains : we are raised by them to an understanaing of the 
infinite wisdom and goodness which the Creator has displayed in 
his works. Not a step can we take in any direction without per- 
ceiving the roost extraordinary traces of design; and the skill 
every where conspicuous is calculated, in so vast a proportion of 
instances, to promote the happiness of living creatures, and espe- 
cially of our own kind, that we can feel no hesitation in concluding 
tbatt if we knew the whole wheme of Providence, every purt 
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would be found in harmony with a plan of absolute benevolence. 
Independently, however, of this most consoling inference, the de- 
light is inexpressible of being able to follow, as it were, with our 
eyes, the marvellous works of the Great Architect of Nature— 4o 
trace the unbounded power and exquisite skill which are exhibited 
in the most minute, as well as the mightiest parts of his sy^m. 
The pleasure derived from this study is unceasing, and so varioas, 
that it never tires the appetite. But it is unlike the low mtifl* 
cations of sense in another respect : while those hurt the healthy 
debase the understanding, and corrupt the feelings, this elevates 
and refines our nature, teaching us to look upon all earthly objects 
as insignificant and below our notice, except the pursuit of know- 
ledge and the cultivation of virtue ; and giving a dignitv and im- 
portance to the enjoyment of life, which ue frivolous and the gro- 
velling cannot even comprehend. 

It is obvious that of all the sciences which form the subject of 
human study, none are calculated to aflS>rd greater pleasure, and 
few 6o great to the student, as the important one of which we have 
just been describing the nature and the subdivisions. In common 
with the different branches of Natural Philosophy, it possesses all 
the interest derived from the contemplation of important truths, the 
first and the purest of the pleasures derived from any department 
of science. There is a positive pleasure in that exercise of the 
mental faculties which the investigation of mathematical and phy- 
sical truth affords. The contemplation of mathematical and phy- 
sical truths is, in itself, always pleasing and wholesome to the 
mind. There is a real pleasure in tracing the relations between 
figures and between substances, the resemblances unexpectedly 
found to exist among those which seem to differ, the precise difie- 
rences found to exist between one figure and another, or one bod^ 
and another. Thus, to find that the sum of the angles of all tn- 
angles, be their size or their form what it may, is uniformly the 
same, or that all circles, from the sun down to a watch dial, are to 
each other in one fixed proportion, as the squares of their diameters, 
is a matter of pleasing contemplation which we are glad to learn 
and to remember from the very constitution of our minds. So 
there is a great, even an exquisite pleasure in learning the compo- 
sition of bodies, in knowing, for instance, that water, once believed 
to be a simple element, is composed of two substances, the more 
considerable of which makes, when united with heat in a certain 
form, the air we bum and the air we breathe; that rust is the 
combination of this last substance with metals; that flame is sup- 
ported by it ; that respiration is performed by means of it ; that 
rusling, breathing, and burning, are all processes of the same kind; 
that two of the alkaline salts are themselves nists of metals, one of 
these metals being lighter than water, burning spontaneoosly when 
exposed to the air, without any heat, and forming the salt by its 
combination. To know these things, and to contemplate such re- 
lations between bodies or operations seemingly so unlike, is in a 
high degree delightful, even if no practical use can be made of 
such knowledge. So the sublime truths of astronomy afford ez- 
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treme gimtifieation to the atadent. To find that the idanels and 
tbe oomets which wheel looiid the sua with a swiftnesi innneiwely 
greater than that of a cannoo-ball, are retained in their vast orbitB 
if the same power which causes a stone to fidl to the groond ; that 
this power, with their varioos motions, moolds those bodies into 
the forms they have assumed ; that their motions and the arrange- 
ment of'their paths caose their motoal action to operate in soch a 
manner, as to make their coorses constantly wy, hot abo to pro- 
vent them from ever deviating beyond a certain point, and that the 
deviation being ^^emed by fixed roles, never can exceed in any 
direction a certam amount, so as to preserve the perpetual duration 
c£ the system; — soch truths as these transport the mind with 
amazement, and fill it with- a pure and unwearying delight. This 
is the first and most legitimate pleasure of j^ilosophy. As much 
and the like pleasure is affi>rded by contemplating the truths of 
Moral Science. To trace the connexion of the mental .fiiculties 
with each other ; to mark how they are strengthened or enfeebled ; 
to observe their variety or resemblance in di&rent individuals; to 
ascertain their influence on the bodily fimctions, and the influence 
of the body upon them ; to compare the human with the brute 
mind ; to pursue the various forms of animal instinct ; to examine 
the limits of instinct and reason in all tribes; — these are the 
sources of as p]eaams contemplation ad any which the truths of 
abstract or of physical science can bestow ; from these contempla- 
tions we reap a gratification unalloyed with any pain, and removed 
fiir above all risk of the satiety and disgust to which the grosser 
indulgences of sense are subject But the study of Pditi^ Sci- 
ence IS equally fertile in the materials of pleasing contemplation. 
The examination of those principles which bind men together in 
communities, and enable them to exercise their whole mental 
powers in the most eflTectual and worthy manner ; the knowledge 
of the means by which their happiness can be best secured and 
their virtues most promoted ; the examination of the various forms 
in which the social system is found to exist; .the tracing all the 
modifications which the general principles of ethics and of pblity 
undergo in every variety of circumstance^ . both physical and 
moral ; the discovery of resemblaoces in cases where nothing but 
contrasts might be expected ; the observation of the eflfects pro- 
duced by the diversities of political systems; the following oC 
schemes of polity from their niftt rude beginnings to their greater 
perfection, and pursuing the gfadual developement of some master* 
principle through all the staged of its progress — these are studies 
which would interest a rational being, even if he could never 
draw from them any practical inference for the government of his 
own conduct, or the improvement of the society he belonged to— 
nay, even if he belonged to another species and was merely sui^ 
veying the history and the state of human society as a curious ob- 
server, in like manner as we study the works of the bee, the 
beaver, and the ant How prodigiously does the interest of such 
contemplations rise when it is the political habits of our own soe^ 
cies that we are examining, and when, besides the aympathy 

25 
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rally felt in the fortunes of our fellow- creatures of other coantiiefl, 
at every step of our inquiry we enjoy the satisfaction of comparing 
their institutions with our own, of marking how far they depart 
from the same mode), and of tracing the consequences of the 
variety upon the happiness of millions of heings like ourselves! 
How analogous is this gratification to the kindr^ pleasure derived 
from Comparative Anatomy, which enables us to'mark the resem- 
blances and tlic differences in structure and in functions between 
the frame of other animals and our o'wn ! 

From the contemplation of political truths our minds rise natu- 
rally, and by a process also of legitimate reasoning like that which 
discovers those truths, towards the Great Creator of the uni- 
verse, the source of all that we have been surveying by the light 
of science, — the Almighty Being who made the heavens and the 
earth, and sustains the frame of the world by the word of His 
power. But he also created the mind of man, — bestowed upon him 
a thinking, a reasoning, and a feeling nature, — placed him in a 
universe of wonders, — endowed him with faculties to comprehend 
them, and to rise by his meditation to a knowledge of their Great 
First Cause. The Moral world, then, afibrds additional evidence 
of the creating^ and preserving power, and its contemplations also 
raise the mind to a communion with its Maker. Shall any donbt 
be entertained that the like pleasing and useful consequences 
result from a study of Man in his political capacity, and a contem- 
plation of the structure and functions of the Political world 1 The 
nice adaptation of our species for the social state ; the increase of 
our powers, as well as the multiplication of our comforts and our 
enjoyments, by union of purpose and action ; the subserviency dT 
the laws governing the nature and motions of the material world 
to the uses of man in his social position ; the tendency of his 
mental faculties and moral feeling to further the progress of 
social improvement; the predisposition of political combinationsy 
even in unfavourable circumstances, to produce good, and the inhe- 
rent powers by which evil is avoided, compensated, or repaired ; 
the singular laws, partly physical and partly moral, by which the 
numbers of mankind are maintained, and the balance of the sexes 
preserved with unerring certainty ;— these form only a portion of 
the mar\'els to which the eyes of the political observer are pointed, 
lind by which his attention is arrested ; lor tliere is hardly any one 
political arrangement by which its structure and functions does 
not shed a light on the capacities of human nature, and illustrate 
the power and the wonders of the Providence to which man looks 
as his Maker and Preserver. Such contemplations, connected 
with all the branches of science, and only neglected by the super- 
ficial or the perverted, are at once the reward of philosophic 
labour, the source of true devotion, the guide of wise and virtuous 
conduct. They are the true end of all our knowledge, and they 
give to each portion of it a double value and a higher relish. 

The last — but in the view of many, probably most men, the 
most important — advantage derived from the sciences is their 
practical adaptation to the uses of life. It is not correct — ^it is the 



reif retene of the tratk^tD wycMt iUb as the oidy rati, andt 
a» it were, taagdle pofit denred from acieiilifie disooveries or 
philoaopiiical ponuft m genenl Theie cuuiot be a greater oTor- 
n^ or grnCer eoofbsMm of kfeas tlian tlmt in whkh aoch a iiotkMi 
hu its origin. It is nearly akin to the &Uacy which renreaenta 
profitable or prodnctiTe labour aa that kmd of khoar uone bv 
whieh some sohslantial or material thing is produced or ftahiooed. 
The labour which of all others most benefits a oommonity, tl^e 
superior order of labour which governs, defoKls, and- improves a 
state, is by this fidlacy excluded firom the title of inroductive, 
merely because, instead of bestowing additional value on one mass 
or parcel of a nation's capital, it gives additional value to the whole 
of its prc^terty, and eives it that quality of security without which 
all other value would be worthless. So they who deny the im- 
portance of mere scientific contemplation, and exclude firom the 
uses of science the pure and real pleasure of discovering, and of 
learning, and of surveying its truths, forget how many or the en- 
joyments derived firom what are called the practical ajpplications of 
the sciences, resolve themselves into gratifications of a merely 
contemplative kind. Thus, the steam engine is confessed to be 
the most useful application of machinery and of chemistry to the 
arts. Would it not be so if steam navigation were its onl;^ result* 
and if no one used a steamboat but for excursions of curiosity or 
of amusement? Would it not be so if steam engines had never 
been used but in the fine arts 1 So a microscope is a usefid 
{Practical application of optical science as well as a telescope— and 
a telescope would be so, although it were only used in examining 
distant views for our amusement, or in showing us the real figorei 
of the plamets, and were of no use in navigation or in war. Tba 
mere pleasure, then, of tracing relatbns^ and of cootemplatiiiy 
general laws in the material, the moral* and the political world* if 
the direct and legitimate value of science ; and all scientifie tmthf 
are important for this reason, whether they ever lend any aid to 
the oommcm arts of life or na In like manner the mental giwifft* 
cation affinrded bv the scientific oontempUUiooiof Natofsl RelifMl 
are of great value, independent of their iMKh bi|:ber firtiM In 
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the particles of a moving or a system of moTing bodies have at 
any instant be resolved each into two, one of which is the motioa 
which the particle had in the preceding insftnt, then the sum of 
all these third motions must be such that they are in equUibiiam 
with one another." 

The great utility of this principle proceeds from the univeraality 
of its operation, and from its supplying the place of the detached 
artifices and ingenious assumptions by which dynamical problems 
had hitherto been treated, by a principle directly applicable to the 
circumstances of the motion of one or more bodies whose motions 
were any other than those immediately proceeding from the direct 
and unfettered action of the motive force. 

The principle applies equally to the most elementary and the 
most difficult problems^to the circumstances of the motion of a 
body down an inclined plane — the vibrations of a simple pendulum 
— or to the theory of the radiation of heat — or the vibrations of a 
chord : two subjects of until then insuperable difficulty, to which 
the illustrious author applied his new method, and which became 
remarkable in his hands, not only for the solutions which he ob- 
tained, but also for the manner of them — for it was his singular 
mx)d fortune, by a further invention, to overcome the analytical 
difficulties into which the fecundity of his dynamical principle had 
led him. 

The great utility of this principle will not appear from the com- 
parison of the solutions of any one problem obtained by its means^ 
and by the detached artifices previously employed ; these were all 
private paths to one solution, whilst that is a high road to alL The 
solution of every problem is obtained from an equation involving 
some principle to which the motions of the eystem are subject — 
the advantage of D'Alembert's step lay in this — that it was the 
same principle which he applied to each particular case. 

Since these last forces mutually destroy each other, and that the 
forces actually impressed were compounded of them and of those 
(usually called effective) which act in the direction the bodies 
really move in, so that the force originally applied (usually called 
the impressed force) is the result of these two forces, it follows 
that the effective forces would, if they acted in the ccmtrary direc- 
tion, exactly balance the impressed forces. Problems of dynamics 
are thus reduced to a general equation of equilibrium and become 
statical. 



IIL 

That Euler, in the Memoir published in 1734, solved an equation 
of Partial Differences is quite incontestable, though he laid down 
no general method ; which, indeed, D*Alembert himself never did, 
nor any geometrician before the publication (^ £oler'« third voL 
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of the ** tnstitutionft of the Integhil and Differential Calculus.*' 
The problem, as given in the ** Mem. Acad. Petersb." vol. vii., 
was tnis : We have the equation dz^=PdxMQ,da,z being a 
function of x and a ; and the problem is to fina the most general 
value of P and Q, whidh will satis^ the equation. Q = F 2; 4. P 
R, F beinff a fuiiction of a, and R a function of a and x, Euler 
seeks for £ne fkctor which will make d x + Rd a integrable. CaH 
this factor S, and make S d x + 8 a d a=sd T^ and make 

F d a ss log. B. 

He finds for the values required 

P c= B S/' : T, Q = g^ + B R S/: T 
and fhnn thence he deduces 

dz^BB(dx ^Rda)f:T + z^:=:. 

= Baf/: T + a;-g- and 

consequently z = B/: T. 

It is thus clear, that Euler had, in or before, 1734, integrated an 
equation of Partial Differences; and it must further be remarked, 
that D*Alembert, in his oaper on the Winds, the first application 
of the calculus, quotes Euier's paper of 1784. D*Alembert always 
differed with Euler respecting the extent to which this calculus 
can be applied, holding, contrary to Euler^s opinion, that it does 
not incluae irregular and discontmuous arbitraiy functions. 



IV. 

The Vitriere's house, in which D'Alembert was broughl up and 
lived afterwards for so many years, can no longer be ascertained. 
I have examined this matter with some care in the street in wbieh 
it stood. Rue Michel le Comte ; that street is very narrow, fo no 
place above eighteen or nineteen feet wide, and the houses on 
Doth sides are lofly. D'Alembert did not exaggerate when, in his 
letter to Voltaire, he said he could only see a yard or two of the 
sky from his room. The street is in the Faubourg St Martin, 
at some distance from the Hotel de Ville. The church of St Jean 
le Rond, at the gate of which he was exposed, and from which he 
took his name, was near the cHurch of Notre Dame, to which it 
belonged ; and it has long since been pulled down. 

35* 
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AI>DlTIOiNAL NarE 

TO THE 

LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS, 

Capt. Cook to Mr. Banks. 

** Wills's Coflee House, CharinffCniM, 
'* Sunday Morning, [iToB.] 
** Dear Sir, 

" Your very obliging letter was the first messenger that oonyeyed 
to me Lord Saadwicb^s intentions. Promotion, unsolicited, to a 
roan in my situation in life, must convey a satisfiiction to the mind 
that is better conceived than described. I had this morning the 
honour to wait upon his Lordship, who renewed his promises to me, 
and in eo obliging and polite a manner as convinced me he approved 
of the voyapre. The reputation I may have acquired on this ac- 
count, by which I shall receive promotion, calls to my mind the 
very great assistance I received therein from you, which will ever 
be remembered with most grateful acknowledgments by, 

" Dear Sir, 
" Your most obliged humble servant, 
" JakubI Cook." 



Capt. Cook to Mr. Banks. 

" * Resolution/ Cape of Good Hope, 
" 18ih Nov. 1778. 
*» Dear Sir, 

" Some cross circumstances which happened at the latter part of 
the equipment of the * Resolution* created, I have reason to 
think, a coolness betwixt you and I ; but I can by no means think 
it was sufficient to me to break off all correspondence with a man 
I am under many obligations ta 

" I wish I had something interesting to communicate, but our 
passage here has rather been barren on that head. We touched at 
St Jago, where we remained two days, and Mr. Forster got some 
things there new in your way. Mr. Brand has got for you a fine 
collection, as I am told, 1 depart from hence in a day or two well 
stored with every necessary thing, but I am told the French from 
the Maoritius have got the start of me. About eight months ago, 
two ships from that island discovered land in the latitude of 48 
degrees, and about the meridian of the Mauritius, alonff which they 
sailed forty miles till they came to a bay, into whicn they were 
about to enter, when they were separated and drove off the coast 
by a gale of wind. The one got to the Mauritius soon after* and the 
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other is since arrived fVom Batavia with a chtgo of arrack, as the 
report goes here ; also, in March last, two frigates fVom the same 
island touched here in their wajr to the ^uth Sea, liaving on board 
tl)e man Bougainville brought from Otaheite, and who died before 
the ships departed hence, a circumstance I am. really sorry for. 
These ships were to touch some where on the coast of America, 
and aflerwards to proceed round Capo Horn. 

**I am in vour debt for the pickled and dried salmon which you 
lefl on board, which a little time ago was most excellent; but the 
eight casks of pickled salted fish 1 kept for myself proved so bad 
that even the hogs would not eat it. These hints may be of use to 
you in providing for your intended expedition, in which I wish you 
all the success you can wish yourself; and am, with great esteem 
and respect, 

** Dear Sir, 
** Your most obliged humble servant, 
** Jauwb Cook.^* 



Capt. Cook to Mk. Banks. 

*• PlymoQth Sound, July lOlh, 1770. 
•« Dear Sir, 

** As vou was so obliging as to say you would give a description 
of the New Zealand spruce tree, or any other plant, the drawing of 
which might accompany my Journal, I desired Mr. Strahan and 
Mr. Stuart, who have the charge of the publication, to give yoQ 
extracts out of the manuscript of such descriptions as I had giveki 
(if any), for you to correct or describe yourself, as may be moet 
agreeable. I know not what plates Mr. Forster may have got en- 
graved of natural history that will come into my books; nor do I 
know of any that will be of use to it, but the spruce tree and tea 

?lant and scurvy grass ; and I know not if this last is engraved, 
'he flax plant is engraved ; but whether the publishing of thia ill 
my Journal will be of any use to seamen I shall not determine. In 
•hort, whatever plates of this kind falls to my aharoi I thall hope 
for your kind assistanae in giving some short account of them. On 
my arrival hero I gave Omai three guineas, which sent him on 
shore in high spirits ; indeed he could hardly bo otherwise, for he 
is very much caressed here by every person of note ; and, upon the 
whole, I think he rejoices at the prospect of going home. 

** I now only wait for a wind to put to sea; unless Capt. Clarke 
makes good haste down, he will have to follow me. Sir John 
Pringle writes me that the Council of the Royal Society have de* 
creed me the Prise Medal of this year. I am obliged to you and 
my other good friends for this unmerited honour. 
«* Omai joints his best respects to you and Dr. Sblander with, 
" Dear Sir, 
** Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
•* Jambs Cook.'* 
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shows clearly that M. Cuvier never had read Mr. Cavendwh^s 
paper any more than he had read Dr. Black's Treatise, and his 
Lectures. Another proof is his asserting that Mr. Cavendish dis- 
covered the air evolved from burning charcoal to be fixed air. His 
paper contains not one word on that air as connected with burning 
charcoal. Nay, so tar is Mr. Cavendish firom assuming to himself 
the discovery of its identity with the air evolved in fermentation, 
that he expressly says Dr. Macbride had discovered the evolving 
of fixed air in that process, and that he himself only made his ex- 
periments to ascertain if any other air was also evolved, when he 
found inflammable air also to come. Apparently he had not been 
aware of Dr. Black's experiments in 1757. The Lectures would 
also have shown M. Cuvier that Dr. Black, as early as 1766, 
showed his friends the ascent of a bladder filled with inflammable 
air, long before the experiments of M. Charles, to whom the 
earliest observation of this fact is by M. Cuvier rashly ascribed. 

M. Cuvier mentions Macquer as having first observed the de- 
posit of moisture when inflammable air is burned. He sa^s no- 
tliing of Mr. Warltire's experiment, though Mr. Cavendish himself 
states expressly (" Phil. Trans." 1784, p. 126), that it was the de- 
posit of dew observed by Warltire, which set him on making his 
experiments. From this omission of M. Cuvier, it is plain that he 
never took the trouble to read the paper of Mr. Cavendish, which, 
as he refers to it by volume and page, he may, therefore, have 
seen — he never could have read it. This also accounts for hia 
singular assertion, that Mr. Cavendish's discoveries were explained 
with an evidence and a clearness more astonishing than the dis- 
coveries themselves. 

It is equally incorrect to affirm, as M. Cuvier appears to do^ 
p. cxxxiii., tliat the decomposition of water suggested by M. de la 
Place, and performed bv M. Lavoisier, became "la clef de la 
voute," for the analytical experiment is equivocal, and the synthe- 
tical alone is precise. He says that M. Monge had made the same 
experiments as Mr. Cavendish, and had the same idea, ^avoU en 
la meme idee,''^ probably meaning that of a quantity of water Yieing 
formed equal to the quantity of airs burned, and had communicated 
the result to Lavoisier and La Place ; and Monge seems really to 
give the first notion of water being composed of these airs, as La 
Place's ; for he says, " Si la combustion de ces airs donne de I'eau, 
dit M. de la Place c'est qu*ils resultent de sa decompoeition&'* 
Had M. Cuvier really read the work he so often cites, the " Philo- 
sophical Transactions," he would have found Mr. Watt's letter, 
and he could hardly have avoided mentioning the first idea of the 
composition as his. 

But truly it is to be lamented that the history of science should 
be written with such remarkable carelessness, and such manifest 
inattention to the facts. To find mistakes so very gross in the 
works of ordinary writers might excite little surprise, but when 
they are embodied in the history of the National Institute, and 
when they come to us under the name, among the very first in all 
sciences, of Cuvier, we may at once wonder and mourn. 
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Since the Life of Watt was published, a very strange attack on 
both M. Arago and myself, but more on my illustrious colleague, 
has appeared in the " Quarterly Review." The ingenious and (as 
&i as this controversy is concerned) not very learned critic appears 
to be led away by the excess of his zeal for Mr. Cavendish. I 
leave him in the hands of M. Arago, who will observe with some 
wonder that he has been attacked and judged and condemned by a 
chemist so well versed in that science, and so reflectincf as to an- 
nounce the astonishing novelty, that the exhibition of sulphur to 
sulphuric acid reduces that acid and restores it to its primitive 
state of sulphur ! The writer had probably read somewhere that 
sulphuric acid is reduced to sulphvroui by the process ; for he is 
assuredly the first that had ever hit upon the acid's reduction by 
sulphur ** to its primitive state.*** I have lying before me fifleen 
pages of statements of chemical errors in the thirty-four pages of 
the paper ; and as these are the work of a most experienced and 
learned and practical chemist, whom I consulted on the above and 
other parts of the paper, I have entire reliance on his report and 
opinion. I must also add that he completely bears out, by the 
authority of his concurring opinion, the statements which I had 
ventured to make respecting Dr. filack^s discoveries, with the 
single exception that he is not aware how far I am justified in 
stilting the greater specific gravity of fixed air as known to him 
before Mr. Cavendish's experiments in 1766. My reason for so 
stating was my distinct recollection of Dr. B. having in his lec- 
tures shown us the experiment of pouring fixed air out of a receiver 
on a candle, and his having ^iven this as a property originally 
known to himself when he discovered the gas, though it is very 
true that the published lectures do not decide either way the ques- 
tion of his early knowledge. His not mentioning Mr. Cavendish 
or any one else as having first taught it him is with me, who well 
knew his scrupulous exactness in such matters, quite decisive of 
his having himself observed it 

I shall only cite further my correspondent's note on the re- 
viewer's statement, " that I was wrong in ascribing to Dr. Black 
the discovery that fixed air has acid properties.'' (p. 110.)— "The 
reviewer adds that the acidity of fixed air was indicated for the 
first time by Priestley and his fellow-labourers, and only completely 
established by Lavoisier, who showed fixed air to be carbonic acid, 
or a mixture of carbon and oxygen." His lordship is quite right, 
and the reviewer doubly and egregiously wrong. Priestley did 
not indicate for the first time the aciditjr of fixed air. Whether he 
understood Black's views concerning it does not appear, but he 
expressly disclaims the discovery as his own. His words are, * It 
is not improbal>le but that fixed air itself may be of the nature of 
an acid, though of a weak and peculiar sort Mr. Bergman of 

* The process of reducing phosphoric acid to its primitive phosphoros 
had just been stated, and the writer adds, ** A similar succession of phe- 
nomena arc presented by sulphur, &,c, ;" and he enumerates sulphur as 
one of the bodies which reduce the aeid to its primitive state. 
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Upsal, who Iionoiircd mc with a letter upon the subject, calls it 
at'rial acid ; and ainong other cxi>orimoiits to prove it to be an acid, 
he says t hut it "clianjros the blue juice of tourncsole into red." 
("Phil. Trans?.," 1772, vol. Ixx., p. 153.) It does not appear 
whetlior Black was aware of the reddening action of fixed air on 
vefrettible colours, but he was abundantly aware of the functiotis 
of Hxod air as an acid ; that is, of its power to neutralize bases, and 
to form sjilts by combination with them. Black*s own words are, 
* Those considerations led mo to conclude that tlie relation between 
fixed air and alkaline substances was somewhat similar to the rela- 
tion botwoen those and acids; that as tlie calcareous earths and 
alkalies attract acids strontjly, and can be saturated with tliem, so 
th(\v also attract fixed air, and are in their ordinary state saturated 
with it.' (* FiX|)crim(?nts ui)on IMogncsia Alba,' d:c , p. 50.) The 
whole j)atje mi»ifht bo quotod. Nothing could be more satisfactory 
to a chemist than this statement. The modern definition of an 
acid is * a substance which neutralizes bases, and by combination 
with them, forms salts.* Power to affect vegetable colours, or 
sour tasto, the vulgar attributes of an acid, are wanting in many 
of the most powerful of them; for example, in silicic acid. The 
reviewer's roforonce to Lavoisier is quite meaningless. The 
French chemist showed that fixed air was an oxide of carbon. 
Whether it was an acid oxide or not, could not be determined by 
analysis. 'JMiat problom could be solved only by ascertaining 
whothcr or not it formed salts by combining with bases. That is 
the only mothml possible at the present day, and was the one 
Black followed.'* 

So very easy is it for ill-informed and inaccurate writers to 
launch charges of ignorance and inaccuracy and carelessness 
against others ! M. Arago will no doubt be fully sensible of this 
truth, though he will furnish no exampleof it in his own person 
or in his defence of himself 

As for the mysterious passage in p. 117, which states that the 
critic had prepared a commentary on my account of Mr. Caven- 
dish's oxpi^riincnt for ascertaining the density of the eartii, but 
that, possibly through pity towards a fellow-creature, he sup- 
pressed it, giving, however, as the result, that it would show "the 
most ingenious and entire distortion, not merely of nearly every 
step in the process itself, but of nearly every principle involved in 
it^" — I can only, with all humility, but with all comfort, mention, 
that the passage is none of my own, being taken very closely from 
the work of a most profound mathematician, professor of the science 
in one of our universities, and that in borrowing it, I find that 1 
have avoided two errors in the original, one the misprint (appa- 
rently) ot\fric!ion for torsion, the other the confining the compari- 
son to the time of the oscillation, whereas I make it general, 
including thoroforo Iwth the length and the duration. I wrote 
the account at a distance from Mr. Cavendish's pa|>er, and then> 
fore took it at second hand, if friction is intended, and not torsion, 
in the account which I copied, it is an omission certainly. How it 
can be called a distortion, I cannot comprehend, nor can the learned 
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profeMor lilmself, whom I have conemlted. I say nothing of a 
similar charge respecting the Torricellian experiment, except to 
observei that my reference to it is most studiously framed to ex- 
clude the very construction put upon it by the critic, as the sen- 
tence besf inning ** unless" must plainly show to any candid man. 

Now I write with great and unfeigned personal respect for the 
learned, critic, who, had the work been given under the sanction 
of his name, would have been more careful in all likelihood. But 
one discovery having been mentioned, I must add, that he also has 
made another, a discovery which, I think, would have surprised 
mv friend Mr. Vernon Harcourt himself, as much as it did his 
other readers, **that there are very few amongst the most distin- 
ffuished of our countrymen superior to" that reverend and excel- 
lent person, " either as a writer or as a man of science;" so great 
a length wUl zeal for his friend and fellow-polemic carry a critic 
engaged in a controversy. 

Sut this zeal is readily explained by the reflection that fellow- 
eombatants, in any controversy which heats their tempers, are 
blind to each others deficiences, and exaggerate their perfections; 
they are also prone to exaggerate the services rendered by eaqh 
other to the common cause. " The unanswerable arguments of 
my noble, or my honourable friend/* is a very familiar expression 
on every side in parliamentary debates, which one thus finds are * 
conducted on both sides by combatants equally invincible, and 
therefore oufi^ht always to prove drawn battles ; so the critic holds 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt's publication from Mr. Cavendish's Journals, 
to be decisive in favour of his contention ; whereas those extracts 
demonstrate, that Mr. Cavendish never had, even privately, ffiven 
the explanation of his experiment until after Mr. Watt's ueory 
was in the hands of the Royal Society. I am very far from trgniag ^ 
upon this important publication of Mr. Vernon Harcourt's, that Mr. 
Cavendish borrowed the hint from Mr. Watt, but at least it denK»>> 
strates that Mr. Watt had reduced his theory to writing befbMI 
Mr. Cavendish, and could not by possibility have borrowed it fh>m 
him. 

It must once more be repeated, that I never charged or thought 
of charging Mr. Cavendish with having obtained from Mr. Watt's 
paper his knowledge of the composition of water, and having know* 
mgly borrowed it, however suspicious a case Mr. lUrcourt's pub* 
lication may seem to make. Both these great men, in my opinion, 
made the discovery apart from each other, and ignorant each of th9 
other's doctriqe. Mr. Cavendish was a man of the strictest inte- 
grity, and the most perfect sense of justice. His feelings were very 
mr inferior to his principles. He was singularly callous to the or- 
dinaiT calls of humanity, as there exist positive proofs sufficient to 
satisfy the polemical writer upon whose paper f have been com- 
menting, if he has any mind to see them. But the pursuits of a 
philosopher and the life of a recluse which had so entirely hard- 
ened his heart, had not in the least degree impaired his sense of 
justice, and my own belief is, that he as entirely sapposed himself 
to have alone made the discoveryin questj^ it Sir Isaac Newtoa 
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believed himself the sole discoverer of the nature of light, and the 
theory of the solar system. 

Mr. J. Watt and M. Arago may now safely be left to carry on 
the controversy, whether with the reverend author, or with his 
able and ingenious, though somewhat over-zealous critic. The sub- 
ject lefl in their hands is safe, and the truth is sure to prevaiL In 
tliese circumstances I am ikr from feeling any anxiety as to the 
result, or any desire to anticipate the arguments -and the state- 
ments which must so soon be brought forward. But as I have 
been freely and most rashly charged with inaccuracy, with inat- 
tention to facts, even with having omitted to read the original pa- 
pers on which the question turns, and charged, in company with 
my friends M. Arago and Mr. J. Watt, one of the most careful, 
laborious, and scrupulously exact of men, I may simply assert, that 
as regards myself no imputation can well be more groundless ; for 
there is not a single one of the whole papers which I have not re- 
peatedly and sedulously examined, both alone and in company with 
others who took an interest in the controversy. I might add, that 
never was a charge made with a worse grace than this by the in- 
genious, and most careless, and very moderately-informed critic 
who has mixed in the discussion : for assuredly he has not taken 
the trouble to read the papers, or to make himself acquaint^ with 
the works which every chemist, even every student of chemistry 
familiarly knows. What shall we say of a writer who undertakes 
to discuss this question, with no better provision for handling it, 
than is betokened by his broadly affirming that Mr. Watt himself 
never preferred the disputed claim, when there exists his own 
paper of 1784 in the " Philosophical Transactions,*' referring to 
and indeed containing his letter of April, 17831 Nay, what Siall 
we again say of the same critic as broadly asserting, that no one 
ever in Mr. Cavendish's lifetime brought it forward, when Profes- 
sor Robison in the Encyclopsedia, Dr. John Thomson in his cele- 
brated Translation of Fourcroy, Dr. Thomas Thomson, and Mr. 
Murray, each in their " Elements of Chemistry," and Mr. W. 
Nicholson, in both his " Dictionary," and his other works, all state 
Mr. Watt's claim in the very words in which M. Arago and my- 
self now have urged it, nay. Sir C. Blagden in his letter to Crell, 
and all long and long before Mr. Cavendish's death,"* to say no- 
thing of others, as Dr. Thomson, in his " History of the Royal So- 
ciety," published since I As for Mr. Vernon Harcourt's appealing 
boldly to Dr. Henry's authority, and preserving a profound silence 
when I quoted his letter, expressly negativing that* confident state- 
ment, I say nothing ; because it is a matter not easily handled, 
consistently with the respect and esteem in which I have ever held 
my reverend friend. 

^ Professor Robison in 1795 ; the Translation of Fouroroy eailier. 
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* Profeiior Robison in 1705 ; the TranMlution of Fouroroy eatlier. 



